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Review I 

1 J)f Pwrtiibua Swwla/nlms By G Fallopius (Date uncertain, before 

1562 > , 

2 T1i£ona GmeraHmis By Caspar Friedrich Wolff 1759 

3 Theorte von der Generation, By C F WoiUp 1764 

4 TJieona Gmeratnmm By C F Wolff Ed Nova. 1774 

5 Yon der eigenthumli<dien %md wesendjichen Krafi der Vegetahd/iBchen 
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If we separate the elementary and essential facts of Life from fdl the 
vanous and complicated phenomena with which they are associated among 
,the higher forms of living beings^-if we examine those lowest and most 
rudimentary states of animal and vegetable existence, which are presented 
to us by the soccalled ‘ unicellular’ organisms, we find that the sole defin¬ 
able difference between a living thing and a mere formed morsel of some 
protein compound, fresh from the laboratory of the chemut* that while 
the protein compound undergoes no change which xaay not be traced tow 
the immediate and direct operation of some new or vatying esteffnai <»ir« 
24-xii 
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dition, the Navicula or the Qreganna passes through the most remarkable 
successions of form, of size, and of chemical composition, which are equally 
definite in their nature, and equally cert&iu m the order of their occurrence, 
whatever, within certain limits, be the change in external conditions, or 
whatever pains may be taken to prevent any variation in them 

Broadly, we may thus state the difference between the subjects of Physical 
and those of Biological Science the former, the stone, the gas, and the 
ciystal, have an %nert%a, theyte^tto remain as they are, unless sdme 
external influence affect them The latter,^animals and plants, on the 
other hand, are essentially characterized by the very opposite tendenmes 
As Beichert well expresses it 

** AU orgamc bodies, therefore, represent, in relation to one another, different 
and inanifdd states succeeding one another definitely upon a similar and homo> 
geneous foundation, they form a common diffcreatuu senes, in which^ 

of external conditions, a continual mcrease m the mutual differences and a 
diminution of the resemblances, occur ” (p 12 ) 

Linnaeus seems to have wished to express his insight into this difference 
between living and dead matter, in his celebrated aphorism “ Stones grow, 
plants grow and live,” hut so long as this **and live” was not analyzed 
mto its true meaning, the phrase marked the difference, but faded to 
define it 

Bichfit recognised the indhpcndence of action of living beings in another 
way All things which wirround living beings tend, he says, to destroy 
them, but they nevertheless follow out their own appointed course La 
Tie eat I’ensemhle des fonctions qur resistent k la mort ”* 

Now, this faculty of pursuing their own course, this inherent law of 
change, introduces, it will be observed, an clement into the study of living 
beings, which has no analogue in the world of ordinary matter The latter 
frequently possesses structure, and may therefore be the legitimate subject 
of anatomy, but it undergoes no definite cyclical alterations,f and, there¬ 
fore, it offers nothing which corresponds with what in hving beings is 


* It is amnainz to find M Comte, a mere bookman In theae aubjpeta deroting a long argument 
(PbiloBophic Positive, tom lit p 388) to a refutation (?) of wbat he calla the * prafonde irratlonplit^’ 
of Btcb&t’s definition As a apedmen of the aald refutation we may eelect Uie following paaaage 
"SI corome le aupposalt Bichat tout ce qui iSVoure le^ corps vivans tendait r^ellement A lea 
detruire, leur existence seralt par cela memo^wlicalemcnt ininteUigibie; car, oA pourraient-ila 
puiser la force nAceaBoire pour aurmonter m^me temporairement tin ototacle?'* What a ques 
tion for a pnahive pbiloaopher I Does M Comte doubt his own power to get up from hij easy 
chair because it ia unquMtionably true that the acUou of the whole globe * tends" to retain Urn in 
bis aitUng posture and fircauae he iannot tell whence be gets Uie force which enables him to rise f 
f It ia not easy to frame a definition ft the differences between living and not living bodies which 
cBhali perfectly My cavil That in the text—based on the inertia of not 'living bodies the intenud 
BcUvIty of living bodies—marks the difference strongly but not unoltlecttoDably, for it might be 
said that a nebula undergoing change would, by this definition be a living body and in the 
place it might be urged bow do we know that the activity of living bodies is not really the result 
of some external cause with which we are unacqnainted > It might be said, that toe apparent 
absence of change in external conditions Is no more evidence that the vital phenomena are Inde • 
pendent of some su^b caoses than the continuoua running of a stream when the dam is opened, 
independent of any farther alteration of external conditions is evidence of spontaneity The actloa 
of the sparmatoxoon, e.g might be compared to the raising of toe dam We li^e preferred above, 
however a vivid to an exact definiUon of our conception of life as likely to be more nsefttl If 
we ^ere to attempt an exact definition, it wi^nld be that a living being is a natural body which 
mesents phenomena of growth of ifiiange of form and of chemical composition of a definite nstme, 
^d occu^ng in definite cydes of sneoeasion This definition will separate living bdngs firom all 
other terrestAal bodies. It separates them from coamieal bodies (nebulis &e} only by the nature 
of toe phenomena which succeed one another ( eo true Is it that the microcosm andtbe macrocosm 
av reflections of one another 
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called the Histoiy of Development, that branch of the investigation of 
structure which does not concern itself with the mere study of one state 
of a being—^like anatomy—^but exdhiines into the manner in which the 
successive anatomical states are related to, and proceed out of, one 
aaot}ier 

A profound physiologist and thinker,, a contemporary and worthy rival 
of Haller, has beautifully expressed the relation of anatomy, of physiology, 
and of development (whiclf he calls Genefption), m the following words » 

, Tlie relations between anatomy, the doctrine of generation, and physiology, 
are about these By anatomy wc leam A*om observation the composition and 
Structure of an organized body We, however, are unable to explain this compo¬ 
sition and structure, we only know that they are thus, and further than this we 
know nothin" But now, on the one hand, comes the dootiine of gonq^ation, in 
which that umich we know from^natomy historically, is traced to its causes, on 
the other band, we have physiology, in which the actions which an organized body 
is capable of producing are explained Physiology is related to anatomy exactly as 
the corollary to the theorem Irom which it is deduced, my theory (of generation) 
is related to anatomy as its demonstration to the theorem 

And again we fiml the relation of development to anatomy admirably 
and epigrammatically expressed in the ‘ Theoria Gkmeratioms’ of the same 
writer Development is, he says, “ anatomia rational is ” 

It has been said, and without j^oubt with profound truth, that the study 
of the structure of living beings originated in the wonder excited by their 
actions But though this may, nay must, have been the case at first, and 
though the curiosity of man has fur three ceutunos past directed itself, 
with almost equal impartiality, to physiological, anatomical, and develop¬ 
mental inquiries, still it is clear, that if the above account of the correla¬ 
tion of these brau( hes of science be correct, their logical connexion, and 
the order, therefore, in which they must eventually arnve at perfection, la 
precisely the reverse The striking and mysterious character of many of 
the functions may have led to the study of structure, but assuredly the 
understanding of the former presupposes a thorough knowledge of the 
latter 

Jt^iB conceivable that structure might be thoroughly made out without 
the least acquaintance with function, .just as the ancient anatomists were 
well acquainted with tlje construction of the muscular system, and yet had 
no suspicion oi its being tllo motor apparatus, and as at the present day we 
know full well the structure of the “ vascular glands,” tl^pugh we can but 
guess their purpose, but it is quite impossible to attain to a complete 
knowledge of tunclnon without a thorougll anatomical analysis The < 
action of the whole of any organ depends upon and is, that of the sum of 
its parts, it is, mechanically speakmg, their resultant, so that until the 
nature and the precise modes of operation of all these parts have been 
•made out, we can have no secunty that any law propounded concerning 
the functions of the whole, is other than a mere empirical generalization, 
hidileto be intctfered with at any moment, by the properties of some of the 
elementary parts with which we are unacquainted Thus, up to witlun a few 
years ago, contractility was affirmed to fte a general property of the cellu&r 
tissiie of the skin, and this would have remained as an asoertmneil law* 
had not Kolliker shown, by the discovery of the extensive distriSutiQn ol 

* WoUr Tbeorte voo dor Gencratiou, p is 
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muscular fibre m it (that is, by pushing anatomical aimlysia a st^ further 
than it had preriously been earned), that the supposed lav was but ah 
empincal generalization, and that the property of contractihty, supposed 
to be inherent in the ordinaiy connective tissue of the skin, was, m &ct, 
deducible from tlie presence of a totally different structure 

So again, Haller and his follower quoted ^he contraction of the heart, 
when removed from the body, as evidence of the innate contractility of 
muscle, apart from all nervous influence This ms irmta may exist or it 
may not, but further anatomical investigation'^'ias at any rate destroyed the 
force of the argument, by demonstrating the existence of nervous ganglia ^ 
within the substance of the organ 

But enough of illustration of what must be sufSciently plain to any one 
who will feflcct upon the subject, namely, that however much might be 
done towards the establishment of broad physiological truths, while the 
knowledge of structure was in a rough and imperfect state, still an ex¬ 
haustive study of structure is absolutely ncces<)aiy, before any successful 
attempt can be made to establish the true laws of function, or to build the 
science of physiology upon an exact foundation 

Herein lies, consciously or unconsciously to their authors—for the man 
of genius is such, in virtue of having tme and just tendencies and impulses, 
of which he ^ften can give himself no logical account—the secret of the 
repeated attempts which have been made from the time of the veiy fathers 
of biology, to found what we now call the doctrine of general anatomy or 
histology, which is, m other words, the exhaustive anatomical analysis of 
organized bodies That animals and plants, complex as they may appear, 
are yet composed of comparatively few elementary parts, frequently repeated, 
had been noticed by the profound intellect of Aristotle, and Fullopms tells 
us, that Galen had attained to still more clear and definite conceptions, with 
regard to these "partes similares’ or "simphces ”* 

" Galenas per simplices partes eas intelligit quje non constant ex dissimUibas 
substantus, in quas rcsolvitur corpus liunianum, ncc ultra datur progressio et istie 
partes diountur sinipliccs quia cum ad hoc ventiim fuent in rcsolutione corpoHs 
humaiu, non amphus progredi possuinus ” fp 103 ) 

• 

Such, indeed, must be the definition of elementary *paTts at all periods of 
science—they are ultimate, because Ve can go no further, though it is of 
course a viyy different matter whether we are stiJppcd by the imperfecjbion 
of our instruments of analysis, as these older observers werd, or by having 
really arrived at phrts no Idngcr analyzable 

The celebrated professor erf Modena, whose words have just cited, 
was one of the first of those who earned the light shed by the revival of 
letters into the region of medicme and its alhed sciences, and bis work 
‘De Partibus Similanbus,’ from which they are taken, must excite tbe 
admiration of every modern reader, not merely by the critical acumen and 
original genius which it displays, but by the scientific and absolutely accu- * 
rate manner, in which the whole subject of general anatomy: is handled 
The classes of " partes similares,” or tissues, of which he treats, are bone, 
cai^ilt^e, fat, flesh, nerve, ligament, (tendon, membrane, vein, artery, nails, 
bairs, and skin, and he examines and details under each he^ the minute 
8tI‘ucture,*Hio far as it was accessible to his means of mvestigation, lihe 


t * Ternu br nq mem tlwar* oonvertible, but which nuw for the present be takou to be bo 
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chemical and physical propoities (expressed, of course, m tne language of 
the day), and even the peculianti^ manifested by the diseased state Nor 
IS he at all wanting in what has been considered, and justly, to be Bioli&t’s 
great merit—an essentially posUim method of studying the tissues, maS'* 
much as he particularly insists on the necessity of mvestigatiiig the pro- 
perfies of each tissue for itself and of avpidmg all hypothetical speculation, 
in fact, with the quaint plainness of the ago, he does not hesitate to 
insmuate, that Averrhoes must have* been ebnus'* when he discoursed 
touching ^^spintus qui inscnfltbiles sunt * 

• The vitality of each tissue, independently of every influence save the 
•general conditions of nutntion, is maintained by Fallopius, not as a mere 
speculation, but on sound embryological grounds How can the liver, he 
asks, be the solo source and prime mover of all vital orgamzatiom as some 
have maintained, when, m tha development of the chick, we see other organs 
appear bPforC it? All that the liver and the vtsseh ean do, is, to modify 
the supplies, by aflectiiig the “ restitutioncs spintuum ac nutrimentis” 
(p 98), the “paitos similarcs” themselves having a “ regimeninsitum,” or, 
as in our day it would be evlled, vital foree” ot their own, and he quotes, 
as expiessing lus own views, the following remarkable passage from 
Actuarius 

“ Quod partes natunlcs agunl propria forma ac cum instrumenta quod dicitur 
spintus aniinalis nam hoc instrumeuto per proptiam fortnam attraliunt, conco 
quuut ct (xpellunt, et hic spnitUb cst immeaiuluni instrumentum vis naturaUs, 
^ Inc spuitus dicii Actuarius, onyiuem ducii nnd cum formd ipstus parttculee, 
et ex eadem matend eodemq^m tempoi eJit ’ 

Substitute here for the indehnite particulae’' dcfluite vesicular particles 
or cells and for “ spintus aniiualis” the modern terms of equivalent mean¬ 
ing or no meaning—vital-force or ccIl-force, and this passage would serve 
very well as a cumise expression of the “cell theory,” such as may be 
found in many a hand-book of tiie day So far, and no further, have three 
cei^uriea brought us! 

In fact, it must be confessed, that these old writers were fully possessed 
(more so, lu truth, than many of tluir successors) with the two fundamental 
uotibns of structural gud physiological biology, the first, that living beings 
may be resolved anatomically, into Oidqpiparatively small number of simple 
structural elements, tJie ^ccond, that these elementary parts possess vital 
properties, wh]ph depend for their manifestation only upon thtf existence 
of certain general conditions (supply of prop^ nutnn^nt, dbc), and are 
independent of all direct influence from other parts 

But it nould see&i, that Truth must pass through more than one Avatar,* 
before she can attain a firm hold upon the mind even of men of science— 
and at the end of the eighteenth eentuiy it required all the genius of 
Bich&t to sift the wheat from the chaff, amongst the great mass of facts 

• which the observation of the past ages had accumulated—and strengthen¬ 
ing wliutevor place was weakest by new investigations—^to establish these 
Very two projjIRsitions, upon a broad and henceforward firm foundation 
Great as was the service which Bieh&t ^endcied in this way to biology—and 
wide as tlie difference between the treatise ‘ De Partibus Similanbus’ andThe 
* Anatomic Geuerale’ may be—still the one is the intellectual progeny ^ 
the other, and exhibits neither alteration nor improvement m the method 
pursued 
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In the meanT^hile, however, an aid to investigation had arisen, by the 
means of which this method could be pushed to its uttermost limits —we 
refer to the invention of the microscope The mfluence of tins mighty 
instrument of research upon biology, can only be compared to that of the 
galvanic battery, in the hands of Davy, upon chemistry It has enabled 
prosamate analysis tp become “uJlmnate Without the microscope the 
ultimate histological elements werfe, as we have seen, defined negeUwdy, as 
parts m which any further structural difference was too small to be detected 
The microscope, on the other hand, enables us^o define the tissues posUtvdy 
—^to say, a given tissue has such a structure, and magnify it as you will, 
it will present no further differences 

The amount of such positive information as to the ultimate structure of 
the tissues, collected by Leuwenhoek, Malpighi, and their successors, 
between‘the middle of the seventeenth and the fourth decade of the 
present century, was very great, and in fact the most impontant and 
characteristic features presented by the histological element of plants and 
animals may be said to have been well made out, at the time of the 
appearance of the celebrated treatises by Schleiden and Schwann, cited at 
the head of this article , and these writers, therefore, added but little to 
the body of knowledge in this direction It is most unquestionable, how¬ 
ever, that the biological sciences, and more especially histology, received a _ 
wonderful stimulus at their hands Whatever cavillers may say, it is 
certain that histology before 1838 and histology since then, are two 
different sciences—scope, in purpose, and in digmty—and the eminent * 
men to whom we allude, may* safely answer all detraction by a proud 
** cvrcumspice ” 

But wherein does the real value of their work lie ? We think this 
question may be readily enough answered by those who admit tne force of 
what has been said in our opening paragraphs—who acknowledge that 
mere anatomy does not exhaust the structure of living beings—and that 
before histology can be said to be complete, we must have a histological 
d&odopnwnt, as well as a histological amaimny Leuwenhoek and the 
majority of his successors had enough to do in making out the “ Imtoncam 
cogmtimem,*' the simple anatomy of the tissues, it tasked all their powers 
to amve at a clear statement of the “ tJkeorem^ while it is the great merit 
of Schleiden and Schwann, that they sought to arrive at an “ anatomva 
ratMynahSfi and to furnish the demonstration dt the tlieorem ” The old 
method of investigation had been earned as far as it would go, and they 
applied the only other which remamed, and made it familiar to the general 
.mmd Turn to any of Bchleiden’s works, and ve find the logical 
acuteness, and the vituperative sarcasm, which he wields with equal force, 
employed m Urging the study of development os the one thing needful for 
scientific botany And l^hwanii’s entire essay testifies to what he 
expressly tells the reader, that his investigations are distmguished firom all , 
others by being based upon the study of development Let one citation 
sufiSoe —"The theory of the present investigation was* theiefore, to 
show that there exists a common principle of development for aU 
the elementaiy parts of the organisUi ” (Schwann, pp 193—196 ) 

Intending as we do to venture upon a entical examination of the absolute 
v81u$ of‘Sehleiden’s and Schwann’s ooiitributionl to biological science, 
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wMch ^ay lead us to conclusions not ordmanl; admitted, we have been 
particularly desirous to estimate fuiily the position which they occupy in 
Its history, and the influence wbich thoir labours have had upon its 
progress—which is a widely diflerent mutter—tor, in attempting to weigh 
the labours of others, wc should be lu danger of committing great injustice, 
if Vc did not carefully bear in mind, that, paiadoxicul os it may scorn, the 
>alue of a theory and its trdth, are by no means Commensurate In so 
coipplex a science as thj^t which k lutes to living beings, accurate and 
diligent empirical observatKgj), though*t1«) best ot things as far as it goes, 

^ will not take us very far, and the mere ‘lecumulation of facts without 
^generalization and classiheaiiuu is as great an erroi intellectually, as, 
hygieiiically, would be the attempt to stieugthcu by accumulating nourish¬ 
ment without due attention to the primie vite, the lesult in each case being 
chiefly giddiness and confusion in the head ^ • 

lu biqjiogy, as in all the niore complicated brunches of inquiry, progress 
can only be made by a cuietul combination ot the deductive method with 
the inductive, and by bringing the powerful aid of the imagination, kept 
ot course m due and rigid subordination, to assist the faculties of obser¬ 
vation and n asouiiig, and there are i>eriods in the history of every scienco 
wlieu a false hypothesis is not only better than none at all, but is a 
necessary toreruuuei of, and preparation for, the true one As behwann 

himseli well expresses it • 

• 

“An hypothesis is never hurtful, so long as one beais lu mind the amount of its 
probability, and the gronuds upou which it is tuimed 1( is nut only advantageous, 
but necessary to science, that when a certain cyilc of phenomena hive been 
ascertained by obseivation, some jirovisioual explHnatiou should be devised as 
closely as possible ui accordaiitc with them, even though there bo a risk of up 
settuig this explanation bj further mvcsti^atiou , tor it is only in this way that 
one can rationally be led to new discovcnes, whieli may (ithir cuulirin or refute 
It ” (p 221) 

The value of an hypothesis may in fact be said to be twofold—^to the 
origmal investigator, its worth consists more in what it suggests than m 
wliat it trachea, let it be enunciated with perspicuity, so that its logical 
coM^cqueuces may be clearly deduced, and made the base of detinite 
questions to natuie~*-qucstions to wbieh she must answer yes or no—^and 
of its absolute truth or falsehood, Hn? recks little for the mass of men, 
agam, wlio can afb>id*uo«time for origmal research, and for ^thc worker 
himself, so fiflr as respects subjects with which ho is not immediately 
occupied, some system ot artiheiul memory is •absolutely necessary This 
want 18 supplied bj{ some “appropriate conception” which, as Dr Whewell 
would say, “ colligates* the tacts—ties them up in bundles ready to band— 
by some hypothesis, in short Doubtless the tiucr a theory is,—the more 
“appropriate” the eulligaling conception,—the better will it serve its 
mnemonic purpose, but its absolute truth is neither necessary to its useful¬ 
ness, nor lude^ in any way cOgm/able by tlie human faculties Now it 
ap|>ears to us^liat Sehwauu and Schlcidcn liave pei formed precisely this 
aerviee to the biological sciences 2\t a tune when the researches of 
innumerable guideless investigators, aallcd into existence by the templmg 
facilities offered by the improvement of inieroscoiies, threatened to swanjp 
science in miuutim, and to render the noble calling of the phytiiologist 
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identical with that of the ' putter-np’ of preparations, they stepped Torward 
with the cell-theory as a colligation of the facts To the inyestigator, they 
affoided a clear basis and starting-point for his inquiries, for the student, 
they grouped together immense masses of details in a clear and perspicuous 
manner Let us not be ungrateful for what they brought If not 
absolutely true, it was the truest thing that had been done m biology for 
half a century 

But who seeks for absolute truth? Flattenng as th^ were to our 
vanity, we fear it must be confessed that tha days of the high & pnon 
road are over Men of science have given up the attempt to soar eagle^r 
like to some pomt amidst the clouds, whence the absolute relations of 
things could be securely viewed, and at present, their more useful, if more 
Ignoble course, may rather be compared to that of the flocl& of sparrows 
in autumn, which oqp sees continually halting, yet always advancing— 
flying from tree to tree, noisily jubilating in each, as if that were 
assuredly the final resting-place and secure haven of sparrows, and 
yet as certainly taking their departure after awhile, in search of new 
acquisitions We must build our theories, in these days, as we do our 
houses giving up all attempt at Cyclopean architecture, let us bethink 
ourselves rather of the convenience of our successors, who will assuredly 
alter, and perhaps pull them down, to suit the needs oi their own age, and 
if we seek thur gratitude, iQt us strive not so much to knit our materials 
firmly together (which will only give them more trouble and yield us less 
than^), as to see that they are separately sound and convertible This 
much digression has seemed necessary, by way of securing ourselves from 
any suspicion of a desire to 'iinder-estimate the historical value of 
Sohleiden and Schwann’s researches, in the course of an attempt to show 
that they are based upon errors m anatomy, and lead to errors in physi* 
ology 

Again, with regard to that value, we have a few words to say in a 
merely historical point of view The sketch we have given of the progress 
of general anatomy, we believe, omits mention of no ordinarily recognised 
epoch, nor fails to indicate the acknowledged order of the successive intro¬ 
duction of those great leading ideas with which we are at present con¬ 
cerned,* In their own belief, and m tJiat of their centemporanes, Schleiden 
and Schwann have not only worked out developmental histology, but 
ongmated,it, and the latter, in his reclauiat on figainst«Yalentm (loc.cit, 
pp 260,261), defends his claim to be considered the originator of the idea 
that “ a common*' principle governs the development of the elementary 
parts of all organisms ” Now, we fully recognise thiaoriginality of these 
'writers, we believe that they deserve all the credit which can attach to a 
noble plan carried out witl^ no small success, and we further remember 
that th« majonty always sympathizes with the cry, “ Fereant qui ante nos, 
nostra,” &c , but, as we have said, truth often has more tlian one Avatar, , 
and whatever the forgetfulness of men, history should be just, and not 
allow th<»e who had the misfortune to be before their time, to pass for 
that reason into oblivion 

'^ueh was the position into which his great genius forced Caspar 
Fnednch Wolff—such the fate with whieh he has met The manuals of 
physiology tell us that he was the founder of the doctrine of epigraeeis^ 

^ • Compare Haodbuc]), iDtrodactloni or Spretigel’a Geaehlchte der Anneikaiide 
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a doctrine which, m the present day, seems so plain and ohvions, that we 
do not give him much credit for it, forgetting that he had to struggle 
against the authority of Malpighi and of Haller, and the attacks of Bonnet, 
influence and authority so great, that though every reader of the * ThQona 
Generatiouis’ must sec that Wolff triumphantly estabhshes his position, 
yet, ^leventy years afterwards^ we find even Cuvier* still accrediting the 
doctrine of his opponents * * 

It is less generally (w^ might say hardly at all) kno\in that Wolff 
demonstrated, by numerous «JbservatH)ns*ou development, the doctrine <rf 
^he metamorphosis of plants, wheujGothc, to uhom it is commonly 
ascribed, was not quite ten 3 ears old,+ but it seems to have been wholly 
torgotteu that he endeavoured to work out, upon the basis of the strict 
study of histhlogical and morphological development, that ** identity of 
structure of plants and aniim^s” which is the thesis dpfended by ^hwann 
Had Wolff’s teaching been founded upon one of those clever guesses upon 
which an able man will often build up a plausible hv]K)thosis, we should 
have thought it quite unnecessar} to make even historical relcrence to him, 
but the most cuisory examination of the ‘ Theoria Gencratioms,’ or of the 
more popular and discursive exposition of his views in the ‘ Theonc von 
d Generation,’ is enough to dispel any such notion The passage we liave 
already quoted is sufficient to show how just and accurate WolfTs ideas 
upon the importance of the study of develojnnent, as a methoff, were, and 
the whole of his work is the laborious application of that method The 
paits of the calyx, of the corolla, and of the pericarp, are for him “ modified 
leaves,” not because certain observed modifications had suggested that they 
might be so considered—which is the whole gist of Gothe’s subsequent 
argument—but because ho had carefully traced back their development, 
and had found that they all proceeded from the same original form The 
homology of the wing of the chick with its leg is placed by Wolff on pre¬ 
cisely the same basis—the only one, lie it obs< rvt d, on which any homo¬ 
logy can ultimately rest, and following out the argument to its legitimate 
conclusion, he shows that the appendicular organs oi plants and animals 
are developed after the same fashion The limbs of animals, he says, are 
developed m the same manner from the body of the embrjo, as the leaf 
from the stem, or the latnina of the l,eat from its mid rib Ordinary four- 
footed animals are likc^pinuatihd leaves, while “ the bat is a perfect leaf— 
a startling statement, but,* as I have shown, the analogy is not elumencal, 
for the mode of origin of the tim la the aamc 
Wolff’s doctrine concerning histological dei?clopment is shortly this § 
Every organ, he sajft, is composed at first of ti little mass of clear, viscous, 
nutritive fluid, which possesses no organiration of any kind, but is at 
most composed of globules In this semi-fluid mass, cavities {Jil&achen, 
ZeUen) are now developed, these, if thej remain rounded or polygonal, 

• become the subsequent cells—if they elongate, the vessels, and the piocess 

* Hktolre dee Sciences Natarelles 

t The world alwf^ too happy to Join in toadying the rich and taking away the “one ewe 
lamb from the poor per&iiits lu asc rlblng tbe theory of the metamorphosis of plants to GoUic, in 
spite of tho great poet himself (sec (ipthe s WcrkCi^otta isto fi jS p |05 Eotdepkung 
trefflichen Vorarbelters”) who not only acknowledges h>8 own obligations to Wolff bat speaks 
wlth^ost wonder and admiration of the Theoria Gencratlonu,' the work of a young man of siifw 
and twenty 

♦ Theone von der Ceneration f St 

f TlieoHa Gcnerationis and You der clgeiithumlicheu Rraff p 48 
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18 identicfJly the siune, whether it is examined in the vegetating pplht 
a plant, or in the young budding organs of an animal Both cells and 
vessels may subsequently be thickene;K], by deposits from the “ sohdescible** 
nutritive duid In the plant, the cells at hrst communicate, but subse¬ 
quently become separated from one another, in the animal, they always 
remain m communication In each case, they are mere cavities, and not 
independent entities'^ organization is not ^effected by them, but they are 
the visible results of the action of the organizing power inherent in the 
Jiving masa, or what Wolff caiUs*the vts ^sefttiaha For him, however, 
this “vis esscutiahs’ is no mythical a?cAems, but simply a convenient 
name for two facts winch be takes^a great deal of trouble to demonstrate, 
the firat, the existence m living tissues (before any passages are developed 
in them) of currents of the uutntious fluid determiucd to particulm:* parts 
by sonts power which is independent of all external influence, and the 
second, the pecubar changes of form and cohiposition, which ta^e place in 
the same manner 

Now there is really no very great difference between these views of the 
mode of development of the tissues, and those of Schleiden and Schwann 
The “sohdesciblo nutntive fluid” of Wolff is the “cjtoblasteina” of 
Schleiden and Schwann, with the exception of the supposed relation of the 
nucleus to the development of the cell (which, as we shall see, is incorrect) 
Wolfl'’s de»fnption of the latter process is nearly that of Schleidcn, Wolft 
maintains that the “ vessels” of plants are the result of the greater activity of 
the nutritive currents in particular directions, and so does Schleiden * 

Examining his statements closely, we notice, indeed, that bis imperfect 
means of investigation led Wolfr into two important errors—that of sup¬ 
posing the cells of plants to communicate in their youngest state, and 
thence deducing a false analogy with the areolar tissue of animals, aud 
that of supposing that animal and vegetable tissues arc always, in their 
very youngest state, absolutely structureless However, as wc shall see 
subsequently, Wolft is by no means singular in Laving started with grave 
anatomical mistakes, and we cannot perceive that in bis case these errors, 
one of which, at any rate, Schleidcn shares with him, vitiate those o£hcjr 
and more imiwrtant parts of lus views, to which we are about to refer 

We have said, in fact, that not merely speculatively, but by observa¬ 
tion, Wolft established a theory ’of the development of the vegetable 
tissues very similar to that of Scblciden, and that “ identity of structure 
as shown by their development,” between plants and sfnimals, to prove 
which, was the purpose 6f the microscopical investigations of Schwann 

* It is very curious to find eveu Sdhwann s definition of cell development as the * crystallization 
of a permeable body anticipated by Wotfl' Von d eigenthumlic.heD Krait, See p fij so 

from the case of many other attractions especially ol crystallization which among aU known pbe 
iiomttia, comes nearest to vegetation that without the second property—viz that by means of 
which the mutually attractive substances interpenetrate and mingle with one another—the attractive 
force although it should possess the first property yet could as little efihet iiatrition The particles 
of a salt disseflved In water attract onl) particles of salt—1 e homogeneous substances, and repel 
all heterogeneous matters j for we get pure (crystals of the) salts But out of this attraction 
comes nothing that can be compared with ontritlon, for although the wholcernass of substaiiee is 
Increased by degrees yet crystals ooCb formed remain as they arc and are not Inoieased in their 
^bstance and nothing less than the formation of new organization and continual change of Sgnn 
wioinpanles this increase Ct} stale onfie formed attract the salino particles onlytotlier 

r^ottter surface upon which the attracted parhi are deposited They do not attraot these particles 
jjito thdr ttbiisfanee If the sathie paitleles, on the other hat d penetrated the crystals and 

increased their flibstance homogeneoiwly in all pans this process would be IruHi^lnguishabte Hum 
^nntiitioii, and would cpuseqnently be a true nutrition " ^oiniian Schwann, pp gsp—^ 
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But*be did much more than this In the * Theona Oeneratioms,’ and m 
the essay on the vital forces published thirty years afterwards, Wolff de¬ 
veloped some very remarkable views on the relation of life to orgamration 
—of the vital processes to the organic elements—^in which he diverges 
very widely from all who preceded, and from most who have followed 
him, most of all from Schlciden and Schwann We may best exhibit 
the beurino of these views Inr contrasting them wJlh those of the latter 
writers , 

Schleiden and Schwann tgach implicitly that the primary histologicaV 
elements (cells) aie independent, anatomically and physiologically, that 
they stand in the relation of ccmaes or centra, to organization and the 
“ orgamzihg force,” and that the whole organism is the result of the 
union a.nd confbined action of these primarily separate elements Wolff, 
on the other hand, asserts that the primary histblogic^ elements («ells too, 
but not always defined in tfie same way) are not either anatomically or 
physiologically independent, that they stand in the relation of effects to 
the organizing or vital force (vis esseiitiahs), and that the organism results 
from the “differentiation" ol a primarily homogeneous whole into these 
ports Such a doctrine is, m fact, a most obvious and almost a necessaiy 
development of the doctrine of epigenesis in general To one who had 
worked out the conclusion, that the most complex, grosser, animal or vege¬ 
table organizations, arise from a scmi-fluid and homogeneous lliass, by the 
eontmuol and successive establislTment of differences in it, it would bo only 
natural to suppose that the method of nature, in that liner organization 
which we call histological, was the same, and that as the organ is deve¬ 
loped by the differentiation of cells, so the cells are the result of the 
ditierentiation of inorganic matter If the oiganism be not constituted 
by the coalescence of its organs and tissues in consequence of their peculiar 
forces, but if, on the other hand, the organism exists before its organs and 
tissues, and evolves them from itself,—^is it not piobable that the organs 
and tissues also, ire not produced by the coakscencc of the cells of which 
thqy are composed, in consequence of tlwir peculiar forces, but, contrari¬ 
wise, that the cells are a product of the difierentiation of something 
whicli existed before them? 

For Schwann the organism is a bealnve, its actions and forces resulting 
from the separate but harmonious actiofiof all its parts (compare Schwann, 
1 c, p 229) For .Wolff R is a mosaic, eveiy portion of which,expresses 
only the conditions under which the formative power acted and the ten¬ 
dencies Jby which it was guided • * 

» • 

We have said above, not without a full consciousness of the responsi¬ 
bility of the assettion, that we believe the cell theor^ of Schleiden and 
Schwann to be based upon erroneous conceptions of structure, and to lead 
,to errors in physiology, and wt beg now to offer some evidence in favour 
of these views We need not stop to prove, what must bo familiar to 
every one who«is acquainted witli Schwann’s work, that in making his 
companson of amnial with vegetable structures, ho rests wholly i^n 
Schleideu’s statements concerning the development, and upon the commoiidy 
prevjslent views with respect to the anatomy, of the latter • 

It IS clear, then, that however logically consequent Schwann’s v^rk may 
be in Itself, its truth and the yustice of its nomenclature .a ill depend upon 
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that of these latter \iews and statements Schwann took these for granted, 
and if they were untrue he has been trusting to a rotten reed. Such, we 
fear, has indeed been the case Schwann^s botanical data were 

1 The prevalent notion of the anatomical independence of the vegetable 

cell, considered as a separate entity 

2 The prevalent conception of the structure of the vegetable cell 

3 The doctrine of the mode of its development 

Each of these, as assumed by ScLwann, a^d as taught by Schltidcn, has 
since, we shall endeavour to show,^been proved to be erroneous We wil’ 
take them aeriatvni t 

I The first observer who, aided by the microscope, turned his attention 
to the structure of plants, was the versatile Hooke, and, as might be 
exjiccted, the most noticeable thing to las ^ind wis the existence of the 
innumerable cavities or “ cells” scattered through their substa icc Mal> 
pighi, the iirbt proper botanical histologist, found that the walls of these 
vesicles were separable, that they could be isolated from one another, and 
therefore, doubtless urged more by the obvious convenience of tht pbrase- 
ology, than by any philosophical consideration upon the subject, he gave 
each the dchnite nami of utiiculns,” and regarded it as an ludejiendent 
entity Of course it was a natural consequence that the plant should be 
regarded a^ constituted by tbi uuwn mid toaiesmice of a great number of 
those entitu s 

Grew, who, if all scandal be true, ls so much indebted to Malpighi, did 
not appropriate this view among other things, on the other hand, he 
coinjiarcd the utricles to the cavities in the foam of beei, and subsequently 
Wolff projiounded the idea, that the cells were cavities in a bomogcueons 
substance, as we ha\e mentioned abose Tn modem times, the most 
important defender of tins mode of regarding the matter has been Mirbel, 
who (escaping the error of Wolff, that the cavities of the cells com mum 
cate) endeavoured to demonstrate its truth, by tracing the formation of 
the cambium, but, at the time when Schwann wrote, it must be consi¬ 
dered to have been wholly discredited, the opposite view having one of its 
strongest supporters in the caustic Sehlciden himself—as, indeed, would 
uecessanl} be tlic case, from the tenyleney of hia reseiircbes upon pbjto- 
genesis As we shall see below, However, fcJchleieJen was (]Uitc wrong m 
his ideas, of cell development—and we have tfiereforo merely to consider 
the purely anatomical arguments for the independence of the cell 
Now these amount, boweWr various then disguise, to nothing more than 
this—that, by certain cheiftical or mechanical metfis, a plant may be 
broken up into vesicles corresponding with the cavities which previously 
existed in it of Aiurse no one denies this fact, but of what value is it i 
Is the fact, that a rliomboliedron of calcareous spar breaks up, if pounded, 
into minute thombohedrons, any evidence that those minuter ones were^ 
once independent) and formed the larger by their coalescence! Is the 
circumstance that wood itself tears up into fibres, any evi<s>euoe that it was 
formed by tlie coalescence of fibres ? Assuredly not, for every haud-bcok 
^11 tell us that these fibies are (She result of a metamorphosis of quite 
different parts Is it not perfectly clear, that the behaviour of a body 
tinder ifieelmuioal or chemical inflneuces, is simply an evidence Of the dis- 
^nositton of ihe lii|[ies of greatest cohesion or ofhuity umoug its particles at 
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th» tvtm hmtg^ and beers not in the slightest degree upon the question as 
to what these lines indicate , whether they are the remains of an anment 
separation among heterogeneous parts, or the expression of a recent sepa> 
ration which has arisen iii a homogeneous whole So that, if the walls* of 
the cells were really, as distinct from one another as is commonly 
BUppoted, it would be no argun^ent for their vital independence but they 
are not so Yon Mohl has shown that, m*thc great majority of cases, tho 
assumption of the existence of a so-callqid intercellular substance, depends ^ 
simply on imperfect chemical investigation* that there exists no real line of 
cbsmarcation between one cell and another, and that wherever cells have 
been separated, whether mechanically or chemically, there is evidence that the 
contioMUS cellulose substance has been torn or in some way destroyed In 
young ^sucs—%uch, for instance, as the cambium, or the base of a ^eaf, we 
have been quite unable to detect the least evidence of the«xistence of any line 
of demarcation between the cells, the cellulose substance forms a partition be¬ 
tween cavity and cavity, which becomes evenly blue throughout by the action 
of sulphuric acid and iodine, and which certainly, even under tho highest 
powers, exhibits no symptom of any optical diifercucc, so that, in this stato, 
vegetable tissue answeis pretty closely to Wolff’s idea It is a homo¬ 
geneous cellulose-yielding, transparent substance, containing cavities, in 
which lie peculiar vesicular bodies, into whose composition luu^i nitrogen 
enters It will be found a great ,aid if in the present confused state of 
terminology the rcadci will accept two new denomin itions for these ele¬ 
mentary parts, which express nothiug but their mutual relation To the 
former, and to everything hich answers to it, wo shall throughout tho 
present article give tho name of Penpimt, or ptnjilastie substance, to the 
latter, that of Lndoplast Ho fir, then, from tho utricles or cells in tho 
plant being anatomically distinct, wo regard it quite certain, that that 
portion which corresponds with the periplast, forms a continuous whole 
through the entire plant 

2 In 1837-b, each utricle of the plant was considered to have the fol¬ 
lowing composition In the lirst place, there was the cellulose cell-vall, 
or the portion of penplast answering to any particular cndoplast, se¬ 
condly, there were the cell-contents, a substance of not very defined nature, 
which occupied the cavity*of the cell ,,aucl thirdly, there was the mudmay 
• a body to whose occurrqpcc attention was first dnwii, as is well known, 
by on* own illustrious botafnst, Robert Brown Ho, however, cautiously 
remarked only ifs very general occurrence, without prcten(Jing to diaw any 
inference from the fact, while Hchleiden inadej|iho belief m its existence 
in all young tissues, tAie first article of the faifh botanical This is, how 
ever, most certainly incorrect, there is no trace of a nucleus m many Algas, 
such as Uydrodictyon, Vautheria,* Caulerpa, in the leaf of Hplmgnum, nor 
m young germinating Ferns t 

, Whatever opmion may be entertained upon this bead, there is one point 
quite certain—the enumeration ot the elements of tJie vegetable-cell given 
above is mcomplste, there being one, and that the most important which 
is omitted We refer to the prvnuyrdial ulnnde, which was only discoverei 
by Von Mohl in 1844 This is a niti^genous fhembrane, which always 
lies iq close contact with the penplast, and forms, xn fact, an includedjresicle, 
within which the “ contents” and the nucleus ho Instead, ther^ore, of 

• Oa Ala Britan’s MthorUy, tletwr Veijangang, &o, p isfi t Henfrey), lann.TlBns ms 
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the endoplast consisting merely of contents and a nucleus, it is a vesicle 
containing the two latter, when they exist at all, and they are of subordi* 
nate importance, for while, as we hav^ seen, a nucleus and formed contents 
may be absent m young or even fully formed tissues, the pnmordial utnde 
is invariably present in the young structures, and often persists until they 
have attained their fisill sire Since, then, ^he functions of the vegetable 
" cell” can be eftectuJly earned on by the primordial utncle alone, since 
the “ nucleus” has precisely the same chemical composition as the primor- 
*diul utricle, and since, m some cases of cer>-division, new nuclei are seen 
to arise in the substance of the eivloplast, by a mere process of chemicai 
and morphological differentiation (Von Mold, 1 c, p 52), it follows, we 
think, that the pnmordial utricle must be regarded as the fssential^art of 
the endoplast—^thc protoplasm and nucleus being simply its subordinate, 
and, Ave bad almost 'said, acculeyital anatomical modifications 

3 Finally, with respect to Schleidea’s observations upon tlfe mode of 
cell-development, according to which m all cases the new production of 
vegetable-cells takes place by the development of nuclei, round which the 
ccll-membrane is deposited, subsequently expanding and becoming sepa¬ 
rated from the nucleus, so as to form a complete cell, we need only say, 
that they have been long since set aside by the common consent of all 
observers, in Von Mohl’s words (p 59) “ The whole of this account of 
the relation of the nucleus to the cell membrane is incorrect ” The fact is, 
that in by far the greater proportion of cases, new cell-development occurs 
by the division of the previous endoplasts, and the growth or deposition 
round them and between them, of fresh periplastic substance The 
extent of this process of division will be understood, if wo remember 
that all observers now agree m its being the method by which “cell- 
development” always ocrars, except in the embryo-sac of the Fhane- 
rogamia, the sporangia of Lichens and of some Algee and Fungi 
The so called free oell-developraent of the latter, however, by no means 
takes place m accordance with Schleidon’s views, but by the developjnont 
of a cellulose membrane (periplast) around a mass of nitrogenous subfitance 
(endoplast), which may or may not contain a nucleus, subsequently in¬ 
creasing, pan passu, with the periplast And it js well worthy of honsi- 
deration, how far the process dL8^i*%cs any distihction, except in degree, 
from ordinary cell-division, since the new endoplast is only one portion of 
that of tke parent cell, set aside for the purpose of fresh deyelopment, while 
the rest undergoes no cipresponding change However this may be, it 
may he regarded as quite (jprtain, that, leaving out of view the immediate 
results of sexual reproduction, the whole of the “ cells,’*—the entirety of the 
penplasts and endoplasts—of which a plant, whether it be a moss or an oak, 
are composed, never are independent of one another, and never have been 
BO, at any penod of their existence, but that, while the onginal endoplast 
of the embiyo-cell, from which the plant sprung, has grown and divided 
into all the endoplasts of the adult, the original penplast has grown at a 
corresponding rate, and has formed one continuous and dhnnected envelop 
^from the very first The ground of lus oompanson, therefore, is cut 
away from under Bchil^nn’s fedt, every statement of Schleidcn's on 
*-which relied turning out to be erroneous—as we shall see if we turn to 
W ongmal compansou of cartilage with a Timetable tissue .(pp 9—17) 
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Sohwa&n^ finding m cartilage, cavities ^th 
more or less distinct walls, in each of 
which lay a corpuscle, singularly rehem> 
bhng the nucleus of the vegetable-cell, 
finding also that the cell-wall was close to 
this corpuscle in the younger pwrts, more, 
distant from it in the older (p 24), natu¬ 
rally concluded that he had here, in the 
animal world, an exact conilftuation of 
SIhleiden’s supposed discovenes, and «f 
course gave to the corpuscle of cartilage 
the name of “ i^toblast,” or “ nucleus,” as 
indicating its homology with the structure 
of that name, in the plant • 

The pnnfbrdial utricle was, as we have 
said, not then discovered m the latter, and 
of course 8( hwaun was not led to look for 
anything corresponding to li Indeed, had 
he done so, his search would have been 
unsuccessful, for the young and unaltered 
cartilage cavity contains the corpuscle, and 
nothing else The circumstance, tlicrefore, 
which Schwann considered to dciuonstrato 
the identity of structure of plants and 
animals—^i e, the correspondence of the 
cartilagc-corpubcle with the nucleus of the 
vegetable cell, and of the cliondnn-wall 
with the ccllulose-wall, would, if it were 



A Collenctayma cells of Beta vulgfans 
B stellatt tissue of the pith of the 
lUHh C a cartilage cell with its cor 
puscie to compare with O a vege 
table cell with itb nucleua the pri 
mordial utncle lu the latter being la 
dicated only by a dotted line 


really the case, ho,the widest possible 

ground of distinction between the two, for it would leave the most 
iinporliant element of the latter, the "pnmordial utncle,” without any 
homologue in the animal, and totelly unaccounted for 

It is precisely the neglect of this important change in the whole 
suhjeef, effected by the 4i'*covery of Von Mohl, which has, we think, led to 
the confusion which prevaifb at prcsentf\ipt only m the comparative, hut 
*in the absolute nomeiiclatui^ of animal histology Animal physiologists 
go on ttsing Schv^nifa nomenclature, forgetting that the whole dodtrme of 
the vegetable-cell, from which he drew that nomtnelaturejs has been com¬ 
pletely upset, and at present, beyond the mer^ fact of a common vesi- 
culanty at one perioa of their existence, one would be led, on opening 
successively two works ou animal aud vegetable structure, rather to predi¬ 
cate their total discrepancy, than any uniformity between them 

Now does this discrepancy he in the facts, or m our names of them ? 
To decide this question, it seemed to us that the only plan was to follow 
Schwann’s steps, aud to compare cartiligo with a vegetable tissue—for he 
has shown logicalTy and conclusively enough, that whatever is true of the 
corpuscle of cartilage, to which he gives the name of “ nucleus,” is true 
also of all those corpuscles m the other tilsues, to which he gives the same" 
name • ^ 

Iiet us compare, then, some young vegetable tissue, say that of the base 
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of a SpLagnnm leaf (fig 2 A), which is m many respects very convenient 
for examination, with that of young cartilage (hg 3 A), the identity 
of structure is such, that it would be difficult, without the aid of 
chemical re-agents, to distinguish one from the other in each, we see 
highly nitrogenous, more or less vesicular endoplasts imbedded in a homo¬ 
geneous transparent substance, whose cavities they wholly fill If we trace 
the further development, we find that in the Sphagnum leaf the endoplasts 
and their cavities rapidly increase in size (fig 2 B), the former becoming, 
' m certain localities of the leai^ regular primordid utricles without any 
nucleus, and growing in exact proportion to the cavities in the periplast (5), 
while m other directions, having attained a certain size they cease to grofir, 
and rapidly disappear, leaving the periplastic cavity empty (a) In carti¬ 
lage precisely the same thing occurs The endoplasts increase m si/e for 
awhile,^ and then stop, while the penplast^c cavities continue to increase, 
and thus we have eventually a cartilage-cavity with its corpuscle In old 
cartilage the latter frequently disappears, or is converted into fah We 
have here purposely selected, in both the animal and the plant, simple 
cases, m which the cndoplast becomes a primordial utricle, without any 
nucleus Had ^e selected the cambium of a phoeuogamous plant, it would 
have been merely necessary to add, that as the endoplast grew, a nucleus 
appeared in its interior, and in ossifying cartilage, near the ossifying 
surface, we have repeatedly seen endoplasts such as those dcsciibed above, 
some of which contained definite " nuclei,” Avhile those in their immediate 
neighbourhood possessed none^ 

In the case of cartilage, then (and it is a conclusion at which Leidy and 
Bemak have already arrived), we hold it to be proved, that the corpuscle 
does not correspond with the nucleus of the plant, as Schwann supposed, 
but with the primordial utncle, contents and nucleus , or, m other words, 
that the “nucleus” of cartilage, is the equivalent of the “primordial 
utncle” of the plant—that they are both endoplasts • It follows, hence, 
that the cbondnn-wall of the cartilage, is the horaologue of the cellulose 
wall of the plant, and that they both represent the penplastic elei^ent 
The phenomena of gro\i th and multiplication exhibited by these corre¬ 
sponding elements are perfectly similar The process of cell-divihion, as it 
IS called, is identical in each case* In the plant, the primordial utricles 
divide, separate, and the cellulose substance grows in between the two 
In youug cartilage the same thing occurs, theSiorpus«les divide, separate, 
and the cbondnn substance eventually forms a wall of se|iaration between 
the two Ther^ is neithbr endogenous development nor new formation m 
either case The endoplasts grow and divide, the pcs'iplast grows so as to 
surround the endoplasts completely, and, except so far as its tendency is, to 
fill up the space left by their bcpaiation, there is no evidence that its 
growth 18 in any waj affected by them, still less, that it is, as is often 
assumed, deposited by them We are led, then, to the conclusion, that 
though Schwann’s great principle of the identity of structure of plants 
and ammals is perfectly correct, his exposition of it is in^iorreot, inasmuch 
as the corpuscle of cartilage (his “ nucleus,” whence he reasoned to the 
*^ther “ nuclei,”) answers not to the “ nucleus,” but to the “ primordial 
utncle” of the plant, since the mode of development of new “ cells,” 
thought identical in each case, is different from what Schleiden stateef, and 
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Schwann behevnd, and finally since, for the notion of the anatomical 
independence of the cells, we must substitute that of the unity and con¬ 
tinuity of the periplastu substance'in each case 

Intimately connected with these structural errors, as we cannotT but 
think them, are Schwann’s vitws of the nature and powers of the “cell,” 
and those subsequently devcjpped (pnneipally by Itolhker) with respect 
to tin action of the nuclei as “centres of foice” Led apparently by his 
views of its aiatomuil independence,* Schw >nn maintains, as a gener^ 
pio|>oiition, that the c^ll as sficli posst'-s^s powers which are not inherent 
an its separate molctuks * 

' We niu^t, m fact, ascribe ui independent life to cells—i e, the combination of 
molecules wluchj/ik.c place in a single cell ue sulfacient to set free the lorce, m 
cjusequcncp ol winch the cdl hxs the power of attidctiug new moltcuks The 
ciusf of imfnlioii and growth hes not in the orgiiiisni is a whole, hut m Ihe 
s(|jnili elenwntdiy pirts—^the cells Tint in ]>oint ol ftct ivuy cell, when 
scpn itid lioin the oiginisin, IS not cipibl ot liiilli rgiowth, as little nnlitites 
ag unsi tins theory as its lui ipilnlilv ol e\'sli i_, scparitc Irom the swarm would 
hi an ugmiunl asjniist tin inch peuclcnt lik ol ihct The inquiry into 

lilt tuiiditueiitxl loiccs of oi„iiiism'> lluictoic, is reducid into one couecimng the 
fuuliintntal loiccs ol tin single cells’ (p 22^1 ) 

And yet, strongly as Schwann maintains, not only here but in many 
othei places, the view that the vital fences are mamltsteel by^lie cells as 
nuehines, and arc not iiiliercnt in the mittcr of which these cells are 
composed, apart from tlitii form, he gives it up in effect when he comes 
to treat ot these forces in detail The’ fundunental cell-lorces are, he says, 
of two kiuiL, the ittrsttive and the mctibolie, the foimtr regulating 
growth, tlie latter dtteiminmg tlie clieimcxl change'., and he shows very 
justly that these forces aie not locited lu any special centres in the cell, 
but are evliibited by all its solid constitucuts (pp 2*15, 2 16), ind that they 
may be exhibited hy different jiortions ot these solid constituent'^,and to a 
different extent by these diffticnt poitions (p Jll), provm^ hereby, very 
deafly, as it seems to us, tint the forces m question uc not ccntiali/ecl in 
the cells, but are lesukut m then component molecules All S«liwanu’s 
able oomparison of cell development with eiystalli/itiun, tends in fact to 
the same conclusion * When inatte^*yvstiilii/es from a solution, the 
, presence of a foieign boelv may determine the place and fenm of the 
deposit but the ciyfetals tllemselves aic the le-sult, not of the attiactive 
forces of the foreign body, but ot the foiees lesjdent m|luu component 
molecules So iti eell-clevdopincnt, if it is to be iigorously compared to 
crystalli/ation, even ik the nuclei repiesent tht*foieign bodies, vvlueli deter¬ 
mine the place of the eheni’eal and morphological alteiations in the sui 
rounding substance, it by no means follows that they aie then ciusc 

Kolliker 11, i 1), I’ostmg especially upon the phenomena of yclk- 
dmsion and ot endogenous ecll-develojimeiit, advocates the existence of a 
peculiar molecular attiaetnm proceeelmg from the nucleolus fust, aud 
subsequently froua the nucleus Now as itgards endogenous cell-develop¬ 
ment, wfc must confess that we can find no more ground for its occurrence^ 
among animals than among plants tfageli’s (e 11 development aioiind 
portions of contents, upon which Kollikei lays so mueh stiess, is imtliing* 
more than a case of division ot the endoplast (primordial utncle) and* 

24-xii 
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subsequent development of pmplastio snbstanee round the portions In 
cartilage, which is so often quoted as offering marked endogenous cell- 
development, we must agree with l%idy and Bemak, that nothing but 
dirision of the endoplasts (nuclei, pnmordial utncles) and ingrowth of the 
periplast (intercellular substance, cell-wall) occurs In these endcmlasts 
again, the very existence of a nupleus is in /he highest degree variable and 
mconstant, and division occurs as well without it as with it 
^ The process of yelk-dmsion—^that remarkable raamfestation of a ten¬ 
dency to break up, in the yelk of most anhnals, into successively smaller 
spheroids, in each of which a nucleus of some kind appears—seems, at 
first, to offer very strong evidence m favour of the exertion of some attrac¬ 
tion by these nuclei upon the vitellme mass But we think that a closer 
examii^ation completely depnvea this evidence of all weight In the first 
place, the appearanrce of the nuclei is m many cases subsequent to segmen¬ 
tation It IS thus in Strongylus aunculans (Beichert), ii: Phallusia 
(Elrohu), m the hen's egg (Bemak) In the second place, it seems difficult 
to conceive any mode of operation of a central attractive force which shall 
give nse to the phenomena of segmentation, for the resulting spheroids 
always pass into one another by extensive plane surfaces, whereas the 
even action of two attractive centres, in a mass free to move, would give 
nse to tyo spheroids m contact only by a point Again, Bemak has 
observed, that m the frog’s egg the time occupied by the formation of the 
groove, indicating the first line ^f cleavage upon the upper half of the yelk, 
is very much shorter than that required to give rise to the corresponding 
line upon the lower half—a fact which is quite unintelligible upon the 
theory of a central attraction 

Thirdly, in Cucullanus, Ascans dentata, &o , Kolhker has shown, that 
though nuclei are developed, no yelk-division occurs, and in the later 
stages of division of the frog's egg, yelk masses are found undivided, and 
containing many nuclei 

Finally, in Ascans mystax, according to Dr Nelson,* the embryonic 
vesicles absolutely revolve in circles dunng the jirogress of yelk-dmsvm— 
a pbeuomenon which seems incompatible with the existence of any mutual 
attractive reaction between themselves and the vitelline mass * 

We see, m short, that the effc^tlf of the forc^ supposed to be exerted by 
the nuclei may take place without them, anc^ on the other hand, that thCc 
nuclei fiiay be present without exerting the peculiar forces which they are 
supposed to possess, and finally, that even if such forces exist, they must 
he something very different from all the attractn e forces of which we have 
any conception, and therefore that the hypothes!! of nuclear force is no 
explanation, hut merely a fresh name for the difficulty 
We are as little able to discover any evidence of the existence of meta¬ 
bolic forces m the nuclei The metabolic changes of the tissues—sudb as 
we see, for instance, in the conversion of cartilage into bone, of cartilage 
into connective tissue—do not take place, either pnmanly or with greater 
intensity, in the neighbourhood of the nuclei, a fact^of^hi^h striking 
^evidence is afforded by ossifying cartilage, in which the first deposit of 
calcareous matter occurs, not ifr arecc surrounding ^oh nucleus, as wo 
rimuM expect if th^ exerted a metabolic influence, hut in straigl^ hnes, 

■ PbUtwoptaical IMoMctiani, less 
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whiish stretch from the ossified sur&ce into the substance of the matrix of 
the cartilage, and the amount of calcareous matter in which gradually 
diminishes as we recede from the ossified part, without the least reference 
to the nuclei It is the same with the metamorphosis of the periplast oH 
cartilage when it passes mto tendon. 

!t'rom all this we consider^ it to be satisfactorily ghown, that there is no 
evidence that the “ cells” of living bodies are, in any respect, centres of 
those properties which ai^ called vital^orces What, then, are these cells 1 
it may be asked,—^What is 4he meaninf^ of the unquestionable fact, that 
• the first indication of vitality, in thcahighcr organisms at any rate, is the 
.assumption of the cellular structure? 

In answenng these questions, we would first draw attention to the defi¬ 
nition of the hature of development in general, first clearly enunciated by 
Von Baer “ The history development,” he saysj “ is the history of a 
gradually increasing difierentiation oi that which was at first homogeneous ” 
^le yelk is homogeneous, the blastodcrma is a portion of it which becomes 
difierent from the rest, as the result of the operation of the laws of growth, 
the blastodcrma, again, comparatively hcanogeueoua, becomes differentiated 
into two or more layers, the lasers, onginally identical throughout, set up 
different actions in their various parts, and are difierentiated into dorsal 
and visceral plates, chorda dorsalis and bodies of vertebree, <&:c &c No 
one, however, imagines that there is any causal connexion ll^tween these 
successive morphological states No one has dreamt of explaimng the 
development of the dorsal and visceral plates by blastodermic force, nor 
that of the vertebrae by chorda-dorsalic force On the other hand, all 
these states are considered, and justly, to result from the operation of some 
common determining power, apart from them all—to be, in fact, the modes 
of manifestation of that power 

Now, why should we not e}jj|iend this view to histology, which, as we 
have explained, is only ultimate morphology? As the whole animal is the 
result of the differentiation of a structureless yelk, so is every tissue the 
regfilt of the differentiation of a structureless blastema—^the first step in 
that differentiation being the separation of the blastema mto endoplast 
and'pcnplast, or the formation ot what is called a “ nucleated cell ”* Then, 
just as in the development of the em^;^, when the blastodermic membrane 
IS once formed, new organs are not ueveloped m other parts of the yelk, 
but 4 >roceed wholly from fhe differentiation of the blastoderm ,-*-80 histo¬ 
logically, the “\iucleated cell,” the periplast with its endoplast, once formed, 
further development takes place by their growth and mfferentiation into 
new eudoplasts andf periplasts The iurtbeif change into a special tissue, 
of course, succeeds and results from this primary differentiation, as we have 
seen the bodies of the vertebras succeed the chorda dorsalis, but is there 
any more reason for sup|)osing a causal connexion between the one pair 
^ of phenomena, than between the other? The cellular structure prec^es 
the special structure, but is the latter, therefore, the result of a “ c^-force,” 
of whose e^steuce there is on other grounds no evidence whatever? We 
must answir m the negative For us the primanly cellular structure ^ 
plants and animals is simply a fact iiwthe history of their histological 
velopmeat—a histologically necessary stage, if one may so call ^ whuAi 

• CcoDpMW Rolcliett, 9.3fi 
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has no more causal connexion with that which follows it, than the equally 
jmzrhng morphological necessity for the existence of a chorda dorsalis or 
ot Wolffian bodies has, with the development of the true vertebrae or of the 
true Jeidneys 

If this be true, we might expect, as we find, that the differentiation of 

the germinal disc, for instance, into a pnimtp e groove and lateral portions 

—^the first stage of develojiraeut ifi the embryo of all vertebrate animals— 

does not occur in mollu&ks, as find, agam,«that the differentiation of 

the embijo into pluinulu and ctftyledons wkeh occurs m a great number 

of plants IS absent m otheis, so, it^hke these, the histological differentia-# 

tion into cells have no nccessaiy causal connexion with the action of thc^ 

vital forces but be merely a genetic state, we may expect to meet with 

cases in which it does not occur Such, in fact, are the so caTied unicellular 

plants and ammals-«-orgdnisms which oftei^ exhibit no small conijilexity 

of external foiin, but picsciit no internal histological difttn ntia^ion In 

the genus Caulerpa we have an Alga, pieseuting ajiparcnt leaves, stems, 

and roots, and yet which, accoiding to Nigeli, consists of a single cell— 

that IS, is not composed ot cells at all The Vortuellie furnish us viith 

examphs of animils provided with a distinct oeaoiiliagus, a muscular 

pedicle, lie, and yet in wlinh no further histological difiercntmtioii can be 

made out As Wolff* savs— 
r 

"The laftei (Hocsers Profeus) his no sfnicturo, no detorminale figuie, and 
even the nideti rmunte fignre that it his at any given time does not it main the 
same, but ilteis continually l*^e can, i^i laet itgiid ill lluoC plmts and animals 
as little elb( than living or vegetating matttrs—lurdlv as oiganized bodies 

“ § 71 Howc^ er, all Ihcsi pi ints lud ammids nourish tin lusclvi s, \i getatc, and 
propagate thtir species ]ust as well md is easily is the most artihcial pieces of 
mtchani&ra to be met with in the vegetable or ariiunl kingdom ” 

It IS true, indeed, that the difficulty witjji regard to these organisms has 
been evaded by calling them “ umecllular ’—by supposing them to be 
merely enlarged and modified simple cells, but dots not the phiase an 
unicellular organism involve a contradiction foi tlu cell-theory ? In the 
terms of the cell-tlieorj, is not the cell supposed to be an anatomical and 
physiological unitv, capable of pcrfonnmg one function only—the life of 
the organism being the lih of th^ s^paiate cells of which it is composed? 
and is not a cell with diffirent organs and iunc^ions hometlnng totally 
different from what we mean by a cell among the higher anmialb? « ^\e 
must say that t^io admission of the existence of unicellular organisms 
appears to us to be virtually giving up the cell-theory for these organisms 
If it be once admitted that d particle ot vitali/able Aiatter may assume a 
definite and complex form, may take on different functions m its different 
parts, and may exhibit all the phenomena of life, without assuming the 
cellular structure, wt Ihmk that it necessarily follows that the cells are not 
the centres of the manifestation of the vital forces, or that, if they be so, ^ 
the nature of these forces is different in the lower oigamsros from what it 
proposition which probably few wouldr>fe^ disposed to 

entieal, and therefore more or less ungrateful, portion 
our ^sak Wc have seen how the great idea, fully possessed by Fallopius, 

* * Von der weaenUichen Kraft * p 40 
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So much for the 
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that life IS not the effect of organization, nor necessarily dependent upon 
it, but, on the other hand, that organization is only one of the phenomena 
presented by living matter—eairicd to absuidity by Stahl and Van ,Hel- 
mont—has, on the othei hand, been too muih neglected by the later 
wrifeers who have attempted to reduce life to the mere attrai tions an^ 
repulsions of organic centres,"or to consider pbysiofogy simjily as a com¬ 
plex branch of mere physics We have seen how this latter notion has 
been fostered by the misconc^tions of*a f^reat botanist, only too faithfully 
followed in the aiiiinal world by the illustnous author of the eell theory, 
*and we have endeivoured to show h(*w the sohtaiy genius of W(*lff had 
Icept in the old track, and th it the choice of modern histologists lies 
between him and Schleiden and Hehwanu It \»ill be sufficiently obvious 
that our own election has lon^ been m ide m tins n^p.tter, and beg to 
submit tl\p follouiug sketch of a general theory of the structuie of plants 
and annuals—conceived m the spiiit, and-not unfiequently borrowing the 
phraseology, of Wolft and Von Baer 

Vitality, the faculty, that is, of exhibiting definite cycles of change m 
form and composition, is a propeity inherent in certain kinds of matter 
There is a euiiditiou of all kinds ot living mittei in which it is an 
amoiphous germ—that is, in which its external loriu depends merely on 
ordmaiy physical laws, and ui which it posseoses no internal ^ructurc 
Now, according to the natuie*of ccitain prcMOUs conditions—the charac¬ 
ter of the tliangcs undergone—of the diHerent stiUs nccessaiily exhibited, 
—or, in other words, the successive differentiations of the amorphous mass 
will be different 

Conceived as i whole, from their eomnicnccment to their termination, 
they constitute the individuality ot the living being, ind the passage of the 
living being through these sfitcs, is called its deve lo]>mcut Development, 
therefore, ami life are, strict!j speaking, one thing, though we irc accus¬ 
tomed to limit the former to the piogiessivo half ot life merely, and to 
speak ot the retrogressive halt as decay, eousideiitig ni nnagiuary resting 
point between the two as the adult oi peifect state * 

Tbe individuality of a living thing, then, oi i single lift, is a continuous 
development, and devtlmnnent is thedcontiuualdiffeieutiatiou, the constant 
cjelicil change of that which was, af fam, morphologically and ehemieally 
indifferent ami hoiyogeru iflis o 

The morpholbgical diffeicntiition inav be of two kinds In the lowest 
animals and plants—the so called unicellular Sigunisinf—it may be said 
to be external, the elt inges of toriu being cs'Jtiitiallj eonfineel to the out¬ 
ward shape ot the germ, anel being uuaceomjiamcd by the development ot 
anj internal stmetuie 

But in all other animals and plants, an internal morphological diffeion- 
tiation precedes or aeeompaincs the external, and the homogeneous germ 
* becomes separated into a eeitaiii central jiortion, which we have called the 
endoploAt, and •a peiipheral portion, the petiplast Inasmuch as the 
St paiate existence ot the foimer necessanl} implies a cavity, m which it 
lies, the germ iii this state coustitutcs«i vesicle with a central particle, dr 
a “jiueleated eell ” ^ « 

• Dr Lyons in his interesting Researches on the primary stagfes of HistogcncBls and Histolysis 
has Inieuted a most couvemeut and appropriate term tor tlds lattci halt of develo^inienc so far u 
the tissues arc concenicd—viz , Histolysis • 
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There is no evidence whatever that the molecular forces of the Imng 
matter (the >is esseutialis” of Wolff, qr the vital forces of the modern^ 
are bj this act of differentiation localized in the endoplast, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the penplast, or Neither is there any evidence that 

^y attraction or other influeuct is exercised by the one over the other, 
the changes which each subsequently undei^oes, though they are in bar* 
mony, having no causal connexion with one another, but each jiroceeding, 
CA it would seem, in accordance latn the geq^eraf determining laws of the 
organism On the other hand, the " vis essentialis” appears to have essen¬ 
tially different and independent ends in view—^if we may for the nonce 
speak inetaphoncally—in thus separating the endoplast from the pen- 
plast I 

The endoplast grows and divides, but, except m a few more or less 
doubtful cases, it would seem to undergo no other morphological change 
It frequently disappears altogether, but as a rule, it undergoes neither 
chemual nOr morphological metamorphosis So far from being the centre 
of activity of the \ital actions, it would appear much rather to be the less 
important histological element 

The penplast, on the other hand, which has hitherto passed under the 
names of cell-wall, contents, and mtcrcelluldr substance, is the subject of 
all the most important mctamorjihic processes, wiiethcr morphological or 
cbeinical, in the animal and in the pladt By its diderentiatiou, every 
variety of tissue is produced, and this differentiation is tlie lesult not of 
any metabolic action of the endoplast, which has frequently disappeared 
before the metamorphosis begins, but of mtimate molecular changes in its 
substance, wluch take place under the guidance ot the “ vis essentialis,” 
or, to use a strictly positive phrase, occur in a definite order, we know not 
why 

The metamorphoses of the periplastic substance are twofold—chemical 
and structural The fonner may be of the uatuie either of comersion 
change of cellulose into xylogen, intercellular substance, &c, of the indif¬ 
ferent tissue of embryos into collageu, chondnn, <Src , or of d^osit as of 
silica lu plants, of calcareous salts in animals , 

The structural metamorphoses, ag^in, are of two kinds— vaeuola6ion, or 
the formation of c ivitics, as m tnte fntcrcellulur passages of plants, the 
first vascqlar canals of auimals, and JibnilcUioi% of thq development of a 
tendency to break up m certain definite lines rather than m others, a pecu¬ 
liar modification 6f the cohesive forces of the tissue, such os we have m 
conncctne tissue, in mus*,l«, and in the “sccond»*’y deposits” of the 
‘vegetable cell 

Now to illustrate and explain these news, let us return to the vegetable 
and animal tissues, as we left them in describing the base of the Sphagnum 
leaf and foetal cartilage, and trace out the modification of these, which are 
identical with all young tissues, into some of the typical adult forms ' 

The point of the Sphagnum leaf is older than the base, ^nd it is easy to 
^ trace every stage from the youngest to the complete forms in this direction 
'x)A the base of the leaf, we find, as has been said, nothing but minute endo- 
plasts, each rescmblmg the other, embedded in a homogeneous penplastic 
substaiice (A), as we trace these upwards, we find that some of the endo- 
^laats increase in pe more rapidly than the others (B), and eventually 
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totaUy dtaappeaTf leaving only the 
endoplastic cavity, or “ cell/ which 
contained them Xu the surround* 
ing cells, the endoplasts are very 
obvious as granular primordial 
utncles (C) After the disappear¬ 
ance of the endoplust, changes com¬ 
mence m the pcnplastic aubstaiice 
or wall of the cell {a), more <ft less 
Circular or spiral thickenings (<*) 
taking pl^ce m it, so as to form the 
well-known fil^rt-cell of the spha¬ 
gnum leaf, and at the same time, a 
process of resorption occurs lu ])ar- 
ticnlar ptfrts oi the wall, so tliat 
round apertures are formed (d) 
Nothing can be more instructive 
than this case, the leal being com¬ 
posed of a single layer ot delicate 
and transparent cells, so that there 
are no interfering difticulties of ob¬ 
servation, and we see demonstrated, 
m the most striking manner, that 
the eiidoplast or pninordinl utiicle 
has nothing to do with the meta¬ 
morphoses which occur in the peri¬ 
plastic substance The disappear¬ 
ance of the primordial utricle lu 
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Portions of the leaf of sphaprnum A, from the 
bdse B mui«, towartlb the point C fulljr 
finmed a endoplasts winch disaptiear 
b those which iiniain r spiral thickeninsa 
of pciiplast 111 tlie cavities of the former t 
d apertiircb formed by resorptiuii 


cells which aie imdergoing thicken¬ 
ing, was, m truth, long ago pointed out by Von Mold, but neither he 
nor, any of his successors seem to have noticed how completely this 
fad; docs away with that activity of the primordial utncle, and passivity 
of the cell-wall, which they all assume Wo have here, m fact, the 
cclI-Vall cumuieuciug and carrying through its morphological changes 
after the jmmordial utricle has com{Mul!&ly disappeared, and we see that 
the so-caUed si coudary dc;jiosit m this case, is a morphological differentia- 
tioif of the piiijilaSt, winch at tht same time exhibits its |)eculfer powers 
by setting up a lesurptiou ot its substance at ajiothcr pgmt Here, how¬ 
ever, we have no mt^ked chemical diftercntia^on, for an instance of which 
we may turn to the collcnohyma of the beet root (fig 1, A) There is no ques-. 
tion that, at one period of its development, the wholo^lienplastic substance 
here, as in the sphagnum, was homogeneous, and of the same chemical 
coustitution lu the fully tunned beet root, however, we have no less than 
» three compounds disposed around each cell cavity The periplastic sub¬ 
stance has, in fact, undergone both a chcmic d and a morphological differen¬ 
tiation—^the mtiermost layers (c) consisting of ordinary cellulose, the next 
of a substance which swells up m water {b ), and the outermost of a 
ferent, but not exactly defined, substSnee (a) We may call one of these 
poftions “ cell-membranc,'’ and another intercellular substance, Jwit tlRy 
are, assuredly, all notUiug but dillereutiated portions of one and the same 


periplast 
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Woody twsue presents precisely tlie same phenomena, the inner layers 
of the periplastic sub&taute liavuij^, very generally, a difleitut compobition 
from the outer 

Morphologically, we have already noticed the lamination of the periplastic 
substance, and wi may mention its hbiillation, a process which takes ]^)lace 
almost invariabl} in tfie inner layers of tlia» poiiplast, and to which the 
well-known spmility of the so called secondary deposits must be referred, 
but a more impoitaut process for«oui present' purpose is what we have 
called Vaeuolation, the development of cavities in the periplastic substance 
independent of the eudoplast, and which, to distinguish them from the cells,' 
may conveniently be termed YacmlK In the youngest vegetable tissues' 
there are no such cavities, the |>eiiplastic substance forming a continuous 
solid wbple , and it is by this vaeuolation, which occurs as the part grows 
older, that all the iiitei cellular pissages are doimed, and that man 3 f cells 
obtain that spunous anatomical indcpeudeucc, to which we havc‘ adierted 
above The exagger itcd dcielopmcnt of the vacuola* in the pith of the rush 
converts the pciijilastic substaucci-vuth its proper cndoplastic cavities, into 
regular stellate cells (big 1, H ) 

Sufhcicnt has been said to illustiatc the difterentiation of the pnmitivc 
vegetable stiucture into its most complex foiiiis If wc turn to the animal 
tissues, we shall hnd the same simple piuiciplcs amply sufiicient to account 
for all their varieties 

In the plant, as wt have seen, there are but two histological elements— 
the periplastic substance, and the eudoplasts, cell wall and iiiteicellular sub¬ 
stance, being meicly names for differentiated portions of the fonner, cell- 
contents, on the othii band, lepicscntmg a pait of the latter In the 
animal, on the other hand, it w e are to put faith in the present nomeucla- 
tuie, wc find cell wall, intercellular substance, and cell contents, forming 
primitive elements of the tissues, and entering into their composition as 
such there have been no small disputes wbctbei the collagenous portion 
of connective tissue is intercellular substance oi cell-wall, the elastic ele¬ 
ment being pretty gciicially admitted to be developed fiom distinct cells 
Again, it ajipeaih to be usual to consider the fabnllai of stuped muscle as 
modified cell contents, while the sarcolcmtna rcprescijts the cell-walls ^he 
hyaline substance of cartilage is aS^^^i^ied by some to be cell-wall, by some 
to be intercellular substance, while the walls §1 tiie epitliehum cavities 
are admitted, on all hands, to be cell-walls We confess rfiursclves ^ite 
unable to find any guiding <{)rmciple for this nomenclature, tiuless it be that 
the toughest structuie suiioupdiug a “nucleus” is to l^c taken as cell-wall, 
^anything soft inside it being couti nts, and anything external to it inter¬ 
cellular substance, ^hich is hardly a cancaturc of the vagueness which 
pervades histological works upon this subject This results, we think, 
from the attemjft to determine the homology of the parts of the tissues 
having been made from the examination of tlieir cmbiyonic conditions, 
where it is often very obscuie, and hardly to be made out It is another 
matter if we adopt the “ pnnciple of continuity” 6f Eeiciiert—a method 
•'•f luiestigation which has b^n much neglected Tins pnnciple is 
simply, tliat whatever histological* elements pass into one another by 
i^en&ikV gradations are homologous aud of the same nature, and it is" so 
clear and easy of application, that we can but wonder at its hitherto limited 
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use We will now proceed to analyze the nature of the constituents of some 
ot the most characteristic tissues m this way, staiting from that of em-' 
hr) omt, cartilage, as wc have described it above 

Conntcti\t tissue occurs m two forms,—which, however, jiass into one 
, another by injUmte gradations—^thc solid and the arcolated of the 
former wc may take a tendon .as an example, of the latter, the loose 
areolar tissue, which is found forming the 
inner layer of the skin and mucous mem¬ 
branes hig 6 represents tJfe junction* 
bftweeu the tendo Athilhs and the (^nti- 
la§e ^ the os calcis, m a young kitten 
At A,^y|e have .pure cartilage, the tiido- 
plasts lyhig within cavities whose walls 
jirescnt ^oie or less defined contours At 
B, the cavities and their contained endo- 
plosts ui c somewhat elongated, and a faint 
stnatiou is obvious m the ujipcr poition of 
the pciiplastic substance, whieli lueouies 
stronger and stronger, as \\t proceed lowei 
down, until it ends in an apparent fibrillation 
A chemical change has at the same time taken 
place, BO that m this portion the stunted puit 
of the periplast is swolltn up more or less by 
acetic acid, the walls of the cavities remain¬ 
ing unaffected, and thence becoming more 
distinct, while in the poition A, the whole 
peiiplast was nearlj equally insensible to 
this re-agent Tlie portion C, nearest the 
tendon, and passing into it, is comiiletely 
tendinous m its stiucture The peiiplast 
exhibits strong hbnllation, and is \eiy seii- 
Bitivfi to acetic and, while not only the 
walls of the cavities, hut the intermediate 
periplast, in cettain dm vtious, which radi ite 
iriegularly from them, have changed 
"substance winch resists* aqjtic acid even 
more "than befose, and is in fact elastic 
tissue Compare this process with that 
which we have seen ^o be undeigone by 
tbe collenchyma of the beetroot, and we 
have the fibrillation of tbe outer portion 
of the jieriplasb around each endoplast, and 
its conversion into collagen, answering to 
file lanimatiou of the “ intercellular sub¬ 
stance,” and its tgnversion into a vegetable 
gelatinous matter, while the elastic, corresponds with the cellulose mnerwall 
The testimony of numerous ohservers^agrees that caitilage is converted 
into connective tissue in the way described Professor Kulliker, who 
unwillingly admits the fact, suggests, nevertheless, that such coniasettv^, 
tissue as this*, is not true connective tissue, inasmuch as it presents 



Junc^on of tciuA Acliilbit and carti 
^laj^c of the lalcaiitum in a kitten 
A Puic carUlugc U iiitcnnediate 
portion e tcnilou It must he an 
derstood that the transition is in 
reality much more gradual the dit 
ferent iitages having hert been ap 
jiroximated for the sake of econo 
iniziug space 
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difierences in its mode of development, the collagenous element m the 
latter being always developed from cells * 

Now, we might be inclined to ask, if the substance of the tendo-Achillia is 
mi, connective tissue, but only “ Uivschmd aJinhch,” what is ? But it is 
better to attack I*rof Kolliker’s stronghold, the areulated gdatinous con¬ 
nective tissue, whvih is, as he justly oh‘>ei*vcs, the early form oi foetal 
connects 0 tissue generally (1 c, p 58 ) If the outer lajer of the conum, 

I of the>skm, or the submucous gela- 
TPig * * tliious tissue in the enamel organ, 

be teased out with needles, di e shsU 
obtain various stellate or ramified 
bodies, containing endoplasts (fig 
4), wbicli Kolliker calls cells, and 
wbich, ashe states, do assuredly pass 
into and become, bunulcs of hbnl- 
lated connective tissue But is this 
really a ditlerent mode of develop¬ 
ment from that already described 1 
Wc think not Indeed, if that 
portion of this young gelatinous 
connective tissue, which lies im¬ 
mediately adjacent to the epider¬ 
mis or epithelium be examined, it 
will be found to present a structure 
in all respects similar to foetal car¬ 
tilage, tliat IS, theie is a homo¬ 
genous matrix in which the endo¬ 
plasts are dispersed (hg 5 B) If 
this be traced inwards, it will be 
found, tliat the endoplasts become 
more widely separated fioip one 
another, and that the matrix m 
places between them is softened 
Stellate cells of young; c( nm clue tisane from and altered, whllc in their*imiue- 
toe actmemhyma of the ciiamtl Oie Jj^te ueighboUlliood, aild m the 

dircc^ousof irregular lines stretch¬ 
ing from them, it is unaltered Tins is, m fact, the i^rst stage bt that 
process which ,we have calkd vacuolatiou In this condition the inter¬ 
mediate softened spots still retain suihcicnt consii^tcnce not to fiow out 
of a section, but yielding, as it does, in these localities, much more 
readily than in others, it is easy enough to tear out the firmer iiortiou 
m the shape of “cells," which are fusiform, irregular, or stellate, and 
the whole tissue has therefore been described (Beubert, Virchow, 
Schwann) as consisting of cells, connected by an ‘intercellular sub¬ 
stance Both “cell-walls" and “antercellulur substance," however, are 
portions of the same penplast, and together correspond with the matrix 
of the cartilage When, therefore, in tiie course of further development, 
the “ intercellular substance” belsomes quite fluid and so disapiieacs, the 
' uuies^ortion of these cells being converted into fibnllatcd collsgenous tissue^ 

* Haudbueb, pp M, AS, 218 
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and the inner into elastic substance, we 
bav^ notwithstanding the apparently great 
difference, in reality exactly the same mode 
of metamorphosis of the same elements, as 
in the preceding instance Connective 
tissue, therefore, we may say, oansists m 
its earliest state of a homogeneous jicnplast 
inclosing endoplasts The eiMoplasts may 
elongate to some extent, but ^cntually 
become lost, and cease, more or less com-* 
pletely, to be distinguishable elements of 
the tissue The pinplast may undergo 
three distinct varieties of chemical diftereu- 
tiation, e g, into the gclatinoifs ‘‘ inter¬ 
cellular subsCance,” the collagenous “t ell- 
wall,’* and the elastic “ cell walland two 
vanities of morphological diffcroutiatiou, 
vacuolation, and hbnllatiun—and the mode 


F4r s 



in which these changes take place gives 
rise to the notion that the perfect tissue 
is composed oi elements chemically and 
mechanicall} distinct • 

The pioper understanding of the nature 
and mode of development ot the compo 
nent parts of connective tissue is, we 
believe, ot the first importance in compre 
heading the other tissues If wc clearly 
bear in mind, in the farst place, that the 
periplast is capable of undergoing modi¬ 
fications quite independently of the endo¬ 
plasts f and secondly, that in cousciiuciicc 
of thfeir modification, elements may lie¬ 



's. 


Submucous tissue and epithelium 
the tongue of the kitten A Epi 
thchum, J1 young coimecUve tissue 


come ojitically, mechanically, or chemically 

separable from a perfect, tissue, which were not discoverable in its young 
form, and never had any separate cxis^no^, manj of the great difficulties 
*and perplexities of the ccH-theory will disappear Thus, for instance, with re¬ 
gard to the structure of bone, there can be no doubt that the nuclei* of the 


corpuscles are endoplasts, and that the calcified matrix is th%penplast This 
calcified matnx has, hihwcver, in adult bone, vcrji; often a very regular struc¬ 


ture, being composed of definite particles To account for these, Messrs 
Tomes and Dc Morgan, m their valuable essay on ossification, winch has just 
appeared,* suppose that certain osteal cells” exist and become ossified We 
have no intention here of entering ui>ou the question ot the existence ot these 
*^teal cells” as a matter of fact, but wc may remaik, that the^ are by no 
means necessary, jpa the appearanc'e might anse from a diffcieutiatioii of 
the peuplast into definite particles, corresponding with that which gives to 
connective tissue its definite and hbr||lated aspect So with regard 
to the vexed question whetlier the lacuneo have separate panetes or not, 
how readily comprehensible the opposite results at whu^ difiereut ob aw m f lT . 


* PhlL Tmiis, 1853 
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hare amvtd become, if wc couwiler that their demonstrability or otbcrwiso 
results simply from the natuic and amount oi the chemical difference 
which has been cstublibhed in the })en]ilast in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the endoplast, wth regard to that in the rest ot the periplast In fig 3 
substitute caLific for collagenous metamorphosis, and we should have a 
piece of boue eOnbiting e\cry lanety of lacnnj>, from those without 
distinct malls, to those which constitut* legular stellate “ bone corpuscles ” 
Finally, in bone, the formation of the “ HaVli*hian spaces” of Tomes and 
iJe Morgan is a process of vacuolatiun, ^tiictly comparable to that winch 
we have described as giving rise to the nreolattd connective tissue Can¬ 
cellated lioiu lb, in fi( t, areoluted osseous tissue Once having coinpreheuded 
the fact that the pciiplast is the mctamoi phic element of the tissues, and that 
the endo})Iast has no influc nee nor imimrtaiu e in histological motainorphosis, 
there teases to )c anj difhcvilty in uhdcrstamling and admitting the 
development ot the tubules of the dentine and tlit jmsms oi the enamel, 
without the Intelvdition of enih)plasts These ait but ci.tieme and 
obvious Cdseb in whieli nature has scpaiated for us two lustoleegical elements 
and two processes, which are elsewhue confouueled together 

One of the most compile ited of tissues is striped inuhcle, jet the true 
homology of its elements setius to us to become intelligible enough upon 

these piimiples l)i Hjele Sdter has pointed 
rig 8 out,* that in tlu teiiigue tlie muMeles pesseli- 

g reetlj into the huiiilles of the siihinueous Coii- 

neetive tissue wliieli sene is then teiuloiis 



Contiiiuity of muscle with con 
nei live ti sue from the tongue 
of tht lamb A ConiiLctive 
tinbue., a inubcle 


We have hgiiieel such a tiausiiioii in fig 6 
The tendon A mi> he seen jiassiug mseusihly 
into the inusele i>, tlu giinulai smous ele¬ 
ments ot the littei appcirmg as it were to 
be deposited in the suhstunee of the tendon 
(just as the ealeareons ]>atti(les aie deposited 
m bone), at hist leaiint, the tissue about the 
walls oi the ea\iti< s ot the endupla^ts, and that 
in Home other eliuetioiis, uiialteied , These 
poitioiis, whieh wpuUl hue represented the 
el Siic"^?kinent iii oreliuary connective tissue, 
disappear in the reiitte of the uiuseulai bundle,' 
and tlic oudoidusts aie imine«liately sunoundeel 
by muscle, just as, in many specimens ot bone, 
the Idcuna: have no distniguishablc walls On 
tlie other band, at the surface ot the bundle 
the lepreseiitative of the elastic element re¬ 
mains and often becomes much developed as 
the suieulemiim There is no question here 
oi muscle resulting from the coute uts oi iufllficl 
cells, ko It IS obMously 9 ud letuhly seen to 
bo nothing but a nie^morpliosiB of the peri¬ 
plastic substance, in all respects comparable to 
that winch occurs m ossificauou, or m the 
development of tendon In tins cose we 


* Art ' Tongue,* Todd s Cyclopedia 
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might expect, that as there is an areolar form of connective tissue, so we 
shouM hnd some similar arrangement of muscle, and such may indeed be 
seen very beautifully in the terminations of the branched muscles, as they 
are called In fig 7 the termination of such a muscle, from the hp of the 
Ht, IS shown, and the stellate 
“ cells” 'of areolated connective 
tissue are seen passing into 
the divided extiomitics of the 
muscular bundle,becoming gra- 
dii§ll} striated as they do so 

have already exceeded 
our due hnfits, and we must 
therefore reserve for another 
place the application of these 
views to othy tissues There 
IS, however, one ajiphcation of 
tlu mode of teiminution oi the 
branched muscles to which we 
have just refeiitd, which is of 
too great phj siological import¬ 
ance to be passed over in si 
Icnce In the muscle it is oI> 
vious enough, that whatevci 
hortwhqy there may be bet w t cn 
the stellate “cells’ and tlu 
mubculai bundles with which 
they are continuous, there is 
no/iinctmujl miakxfu, the stel 
late bodies having no eontiaetile faculty But i nervous tubule is deve¬ 
loped lu csseiitull) the same mannti as a muscular fasciculus, the only 
diftcrente being, that fatt) mitters take the place of syntonin Now, it 
comnvfnly hippena that the neivc tubules teiiiunite m stellate bodies 
of a precisely similar natuie, and these, lu this ease, are supposed to 
possess, impoitant nervous functions, uid go by the name of “gaughomc 
cells” J^iom what his*be*u stud, hovvcvu', it is clear that these may 
iie g» netically ind not functionally, cofmeftid with the nervous tubules, 
and tl^jit, so far from,hting essential eh incut of the nervous centres 
and expansions, itf IS possible that the “gxnghomc cells” have as little 
nervous fuuction, as the stellate colls m the lip of the rat have contractile 
function • • 

We cannot conclude better than by concisely repeating the points to 
which we have attempted to draw attention in the course of the present 
ar^le 

Lave endeavoured to show that life, so fai as it is manifested by 
structure, is foi u% nothing but a succession of ceitaui morphological and 
chemical phenomena in a definite cycle, of wliose cause or causes we know 
nothing, and that in virtue of their mvyiable passage through these suc¬ 
cessive states, living beings have a development, a knowledge of which is 
necessary to any complete understanding of them It has been seeonSl^ 


Fiff 7 



Braitched mnsHe ending in itcll tt(' conuecbvc cells ' 
from the upper lip of the rat 
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Von Baer enunciated the law of this development, so far as the organs are 
concerned, that it is a continually increasing differentiation of that which 
was at first homogeneous, and that Caspar Fnednch Wolff demonstrated 
the nature of histological development to be essentially the same, though 
he erred in some points of detail We have found Schwann demonstrating 
for the animal, what was already known for the plant—^that the firbt histo¬ 
logical differentiation, in the embiyo, is hito endoplast and penplast, or, m 
his own phrase, into a ** nucleated cell,” and we have endeavoured to show 
in what way he was misled mto a fundamentally erroneous conception of 
the homologies of these two primitive constituents in plants and aniipals 
—^that what be calls the “ uuclhus” m the animal is not the homologue of 
the ** nudeus” m the plant, but of the pnmordial utncle 

We have brought forward endenoe to the cfiect, that this pnmaiy diffe¬ 
rentiation IS not a necessary preliminary to further orgamzation—^that the 
cells are not maenines by which alone fuMher development cpn take place, 
nor, even with Dr Carpenter’s restnction (p 737), are to be considered as 
" instrumental” to that development We have tned to show that they 
are not instruments, but indications—that they are no more the producers 
of the vital phenomena, than the shells scattered m ordeily lines along the 
sea-beach are the instruments by winch the gravitative force of tlie moon 
acts upon the ocean Like these, the cells mark only where the vital tides 
have been, and how they have acted 

Again, we have failed to discover' any satisfactory evidence that the 
endo]ilast, once formed, exercises any attiactive, mctamorphic, or meta¬ 
bolic force upon the penjilast, and we have theretore mamtamod the broad 
doctrine estabhshed by Wolff, that the vital phenomena arc not necessarily 
preceded hy organization, nor arc in any way the result or efieet of formed 
parts, hut that the faculty of manifebtmg them resides in the matter of 
which living bodies are composed, as such—or, to use the language of the 
day, that the "vital forces” are molecular forces 

It will doubtless be said by many. But what guides these molecular 
forces? Some Cause, some Force, must rule the atoms and determine 
their arrangement into cells and organs, there must be something,*!all it 
what you will—Archieus, " Bildungs tneb,” " Vis Esscntialijs,” Vib^l Force, 


Cell-force—by whose energy the vital phenomena in each case are what 
they are 

We have but one answer to such inquiries * Physiology and Ontology 
are two sciences which cannot he too carefully kept apart, there may be 
such entities sb causes, powers, and forces, but they are the subjects of the 
latter, and not of the former science, m which their«s8umption has hitherto 


been a mere gaudy cloak for ignc ranee For us, physiology is but a branch 
of the humble philosophy of facts, and when it has ascertamed the pheno¬ 


mena presented by living bemgs and their order, its powers are exhausted 
If cause, power, and force, mean anything but convenient names for the 
mode of association of facts, physiology is jiowerless to reach them 4l|is 
satisfactory to reflect, however, that in this comparatively hnuted sphere 
Ihe mqumug mmd may yet find much occupation 


T Jl Hwdey 
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Review II 

1 OhaervrUwns on InteihnoA Ohstrnctiom d&pmd%njg on Infernal Caue^f 
an4 on the Means to he emp^yed for thevr Rdvef By Benjamin 
Phii ups, F R S (‘ Med -C|iir Trans * vol 31) ^ 

2 Case of Stricture of the Co1m>, eucces^uUy treated by Operation, leUh 
am, Anodyne of Forty foxtUr Cases of AH\/Kud Anus By O^esar Haw¬ 
kins, Senior Surgeon to Sf George s Hospital, and President of the 

* Royal College of Surgeons of EnglaniJ (‘ MetL-Ohir Trans ’ vol 3d ) 

3 BemarJeedde Case of Foreign Bodies vn the Stomach and Duodemm, 
Cimjdete Ohstrvustum of the Bowd, and Mechanical Di^placernent of 
Organa By John Marshall, Esq (‘ Med -Chir^ Trans ’ vol sSS ) 

4 Two larfe masses of Hair and String matted together, taken from the 
Stomach and Duodenum, and whuh produced Obstruction and Death. 
By Gforoe Pollock Trans Patlio Soc of London.* 1852-33 
p 327) 

5 A Case of Constipation of Fine Dayi dm atom from Sctrrhoua Rectum, 

rdteved by Opening the Signrnd FUxUre of the Colon in the Left Groin 
By John Adams, Surgeon to the London Hospital (‘Mcd-Chir 
Trans ’ vol 35) • * 

6 An Account of Tim Cases of Intestinal Obstructions, in whsh the 
Operation for the Formation of an Artificial Anus was performed —one 
m the Ascending, the other m the Descending, Colon By William. J 
Clfmeni, of Shrewsbury, F R S (‘ Med -Ghir Trans ’ vol 35 ) 

7 A Case of Interned Obstrudnon from Disease of the Rectum, treated 
successfuUy by Opening the Descending Colon in the Left Loin By 
Alfred Baker, Surgeon to the General Hospital, Birmingham. 
('Med-Chir Trans’ vol 35) 

8 Owe of Intestmal Obstruction By J Luke, Vice-President of the Royal 

College of Surgeons of England, and Senior Surgeon to the London 
Hospital , 

9 Intmtmal Ohstruduon of Twdve Bay^ duratton from Stricture of the 
Ascending Gdon^ with Operation for Inguinal Hernia, supposed to be 
Strangulated* By Alfxandlk Shaw, Esq, Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital (‘Trans Patho Soc of London’ 1852-’)3) 

10 Internal StrcmgvMUion of a portion of the*SmaU Intestine by a strong 
Fibrmis Band conneded with the Mesentery By N Ward, Esq, 
Assistant-Surgeon to the London Hospital (* Trans Patho Soc of 
London* 1852-53) 

%B. Phillips, has observed m tiie commencement of his paper, which 
stands first on owr list, that— 

** At this advanced period in the history of medicine, it might reasonaldy be sttp 
posed that a chsease must bo either very insignihcant in its consequences, or of a 
very encommon oocurreuoe, if it have escaped very ample, and it may be sufficient, 
consideration, and no doubt the expectation would be usually realized 
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are diseases winch are neither unoomraon nor insignificant, and yet their liistory 
remains to be told, and of the number, aie obstructions of the bowels, dependent 
on inteinai mechanical causes ” 

Since the publication of the paper from which the foregoing extract has 
been borrowed, the medical periodicals and the medical societies have 
repeatedly furnished us with the particulars of cases which bear uptm this 
subject, accompanied with many most Valuable observations, especially 
illustrating certain points of treatment Such cases, and such observations, 
clinically considered, are of t^e utmost nnportance, when any additional 
facts or suggestions, m relation to a subject surrounded with so much that 
IS obscure and difficult, must be rccei\ ed with satisfaction, and with a hppe 
that something mote valuable maj follow 

Under jirescnt cirtumstanccs, and with our past experience, should we 
be n^it in considering that the “ Insfoiy’ of tins class of cases has been 
lendtred complete^—4re we wrong if we still consider that “ their history 
remains to be told’? To Mr Pliilliiis and to Mi Caesar Hawkins the 
thanks of the profession are einim ntly due for having especially drawn 
attention to this subject, by thtir ivcdknt cominumcatious to tbt Medico- 
Chirurgical Society With every wish to render all credit to those others, 
who have devoted any attention to the subject of ob-^tructious of the intes¬ 
tines, dependent on internal causes, we venture to hope that we shall not 
hav e wasted the time of our readers, nor employed our own to disadvan- . 
tage, should we endeavour to add something to a chapter in the ir historj, 
by entering into an examination of Hm subject, and sketching out some 
general arrangements of the causes of these obstructions, accompanud with 
the observations lately brought to oui notice with respect to the remedies 
by which tin so obstructions are to be met 

The consideration of all the various interesting and important piactical 
points, m eoniiej.ion with thb cases and coniuuiiiieatioiis which introduce 
this aiticlc to our riadcis, aeeompinud with an examination as complete 
and satisfactory as oui inclination viould dutitc, or as thc'^ubject demands, 
should embrace the consideration of all that is known of the pathplogy 
and treatment of obstructions of the intestinal canal—^all that has come 
within our expenence and observation—and much that may be found m 
the medical liter iture of the pa<^t wd pi esent perfod But on thi^ occa 
sion, we cannot hope, as neither our sp ice nor our tunc will allow us, to 
chronicjc all that is couccinod lu the oiigin, frogiesa, treatment, aijd ter¬ 
mination of the varieties of these aflecfions “ 

Nor do wc tbnsider that any ajiology is necessary for introducing in a 
prominent position, and fof speci il notice, such a stftijeet in such a manner, 
particularly as the attention and < rninent t xpenence of many surgeons have 
been so happily directed to the consideration of some of the difficulties 
inherent to these cases, and as theie has been added by them sometlung 
that IB valuable to this division of praitical medimne Only within a com¬ 
paratively recent period has any great attention been directed to this class m 
cases As regards tl^c treatment of many of them, this n'^mark most espe¬ 
cially holds good and though, fonnerly, pathological knowledge and prac- 
ticil fcX 2 ientn(e, no doubt m errtam instances corrcitly, diagnosed the 
^UB^ of obstruction, surgeons bad not yet been emboldened to catx^ out 
‘ measttres which now stand approved of, by the results of experiment, and 
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are not only considered semceuble, but essential m treatment, as tested by 
the beneficial effects of tbeir application 

In the consideration of the causes of obstruction of the intestinal canal 
dependent on certain internal mechanical or diseased conditions, it is neces¬ 
sary to dismiss, as foreign to our division of the subject, those causes of 
obstruction dependent on tlie vaneties of umbilical, femoral, or inguinal 
hemiae • • * 

We reserve for our investigation—^Firstly, Those causes of obstruction 
which originate in and implicate the muscular and mucous walls of the 
ii^stine Secondly, Those causes which act from without, or affect the 
serous covering of the bowel Thirdly, ^fhose collections of matter, or 
lodgments of foreign substances, winch occur within and obstruct the 
passage of the bowel 

Each of these divisions possesses its own variety of di|eases, and it may 
be more satisfactory to have theiTi placed before us, previous to the consi¬ 
deration of that most important question— yi7 , the question involving the 
amount of relief that can be offcied, oi the remedy that can be applied, m 
the individual cases 

In the first division, in which the causes of obstruction originate in or 
implicate the muscular or mucous walls of the intestine, we hud— 

a Cancer-—cancerous stricture 
b Contractiou of cicatrices following ulcerations 
e Contractions of walls of intestine, the result of 
inflammation, non cancerous deposit, or injury 
d Non cancerous growths, in the form of poljpi, projecting into and 
obstructing the cavity of the intestine 
e Intus-susception and its results 

In the second division, m which the causes act fiom without, or affect 
the serous covering of the bowel, we observe— 

a Effusions of lymph, m the form of bands or layers, by contraction 
pressing on the intestine, and producing obstruction 
b Loops or openings, formed by adhesions of omentum or intestine, 
“ lioles or fissures (congenital or acquired) in mesentery,”* &c, in 
which portions ofibojvel become entangled and strangulated 
c Effusions of lymph, by i^hich portions of intestine become adherent to 
• each other at acut6 aisgles 

d iJiverticula of the small intestines, either bt tbcir own adhesions or 
the adhesions of cords frequently attached to them, jIToducing pres¬ 
sure, or loops iD^which bowel becomes strangulated 
e PentonitiB—local, general, scrofulous, &c 

f Strangulations through natural openings—foramen of Winslow, &c 
g Tumours or abscesses pressmg upon, or implicating secondarily, the 
structure of the intestine 

In the third division, m which collections of matter or lodgments of 
foreign boies occor within and obstruct the bowel, we may place— 
a Efeculent matter 

h Calcuh • 

e Foreign bodies swallowed by accident, or under other circumstancA^ 

* Rokltatuky, vol 11 p S3 


Non-cancerous 

stricture 
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There are also some additional causes which cannot be included under any 
one of these divisions, to which an independent and separate consideration 
should be given, and which should rather be appended to the foregoing 
than be placed with them The following appear to us the exceptional 
causes 

1 Displacements or twistings of the bowels 

2 Congenital malformations, <^using obstructions 

3 Ileus 

That these divisions are open to certain objections there is no doubt— 
both anatomically and pathologically considered, they are neither so aeoi- 
rate nor so defined as they otherwise might be, did out space at present 
allow of more than a general review of these affections The highest aim 
of medical philosophy is the endeavour to examine into and unravel the 
causes of disease, before it can satisfactorily contemplate its effects, or hope 
to apply to those effects measures of a remediable or palliative nature At 
present, however, we wish rather to consider the ascertained effects than 
the causes, in conjunction with those measures by which these effects may 
be removed, or rendered less In greater detail, and for more minute 
accuracy, we should necessarily examine into the particular characteristics 
of each form of disease—and on a futy^re occasion we hope to do so to some 
extent—^but, as it is, the above divisions appear to us ample for our pur¬ 
pose, and satisfactory for the elucidation of our subject-matter, in fact, 
equivalent for the illustration of. the most important points occurring in 
the cases selected for our notice 

One important point to which an investigation must be directed, and 
which m importance is co-equal to an accurate knowledge of the nature 
and situation of the disease itself, is the relative Jieqaency of the various 
diseases or disorders met with m the human subject giviug rise to these 
obstructions—a point most important in assisting us to decide upon the 
probability of relief or remedy—and in allowing us to assume a favourable 
or adverse prognosis In commencing this investigation, let us first consider 
the causes of obstruction mentioned by Mr Phillips He states, fhat in 
169 cases of obstruction, the causes may be divided in the following 
manner * 

% t No of eases 

1 From invagination of the mtcsbne j 65 t, 

2 cFrom tumours pressing npon ditto ** , 16 

3 Prom stricture, the result of disease of the panctes • ^ “l9 

4 From lAra intestinal tumours, collections of fmees, or coffOTctions 11 

5 From constrictions,*bands, adhesions, strangulations through 

abnormal opemngs, or by twists of intestine 60 

iS 

Of these 1Q9 cases Mr Phillips states that he found 136 on record We 
have classed tdiem according to his own arrangement and division, but 
must confess that we have some hesitation m offering % collection of cases 
thus arranged as one from which we should be inclined to draw accurate 
or satisfactory deductions—either, m the first place, as to the causes of 
^structions, or, in the second place, as to the relative frequency of occur¬ 
rence of such cause, or, lastly, as to the considerations of treatmeni For, 
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as to csuBes, we find too many vaneties placed together^ as to the relative 
frequency of occurrence of each cause, the numbers do not therefore assist 
us m deciding how often most of the causes were met with, and as to con¬ 
siderations of treatment, the want of accurate minutiae in the former would 
necessarily confine or render somewhat indefinite the principles of the 
latten 

We trust we shall hereafter^e able to»point out h&w very desirable an 
object it IS to obtain something like accuracy of detail in the consideration 
of each cause of obstructioif must hoh be supposed that by these ob- 
gervations, indicating a certain deficiency, we wish to detract from the 
merit due to Mr Phillips for the valuable paper with which he has fur¬ 
nished us He has collected materials far and near, and has constructed 
from them, and from his own experience and opportunities of observation, 
that which well deserves, not only the consideration, but the commenda¬ 
tion of the profession * 

Our chief object in this, as in every other inquiry in medicine, must be 
an approach towards some general principle with regard to the manner in 
which we should view this class of casts, so that we may apply our 
remedies with something like precision, and a prospect of success But a 
principle without facts, in our department of medicine, would be something 
analogous to the superstructure built upon a sandy foundation, whereas 
the facts to establish the principle must be authenticated an«^ accurate, 
otherwise they would, as a foundiftion upon which to build our pnuciples, 
be as useless as the sand itself 

Ml Ca3sar Hawkms has drawn up a table of cases, m which altogethei 
47 instances of obstructed bowel are recorded, and in which record, 
careful examination and accuracy of detail provide us with much more 
satisfactory evidence respecting the actual disease that produced, and the 
relative frequency of the cause of, the obstruction We find the causes to 
be as thus divided 

No of cases 


1 From cancerous stricture 18 

From cancer of s^moid flexure or omentum 1 > 20 

6 Adhesion of ileum and rectum to cancel ous uterus 1J 

4t From stricture supposed to be non cancerous 30 

5 From twist of the intestine 1 

6 From band producing strangulation 1 

7 From adhesion of iccti«m to uterus after abscess 1 

9 From hbrous fumour pressing on rectum * 1 

9 From ulceration of rectum and contraction » 1 

10 Unknown and dpubtful 2 


47 

The published ^ Transactions’ of the Pathological Society of London have 
furnished us with the particulars of 32 cases, in which various causes of ob¬ 
struction existed, and m most of them the obstruction was the cause ot death 
Kone of these 32 cases have been included in Mr Hawkius’ list, and that we 
may follow out a»i accurate investigation of them, we have tabulated them 
together in a condensed form, in order that reference may be readily made 
to them by our readers, while they periue our exammation of the causes 
of obstruction therein found and described 



TABLE OF THIRTY-TWO CASES OF I3SITESTINAL OBSTRUCTION 







IWd. Tol Dlsplaceaientofsigmoid flexure, Constipation seren days before death, pie sigmoid flexure filled the greater part of 
i p 262, Dr and enormous distension of bowel subsequent to previous djsentery, vomit- the*abdomen The mucous membrane of this 
Fuller obstruction as if from, want of mg, pentomtis portion most extensively destroyed by old ulcera 

muscular action ^>0^ 



Table op Cases— contvnued. 
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We now wish to draw attention to the relative number of the causes of 
obstruction included m this list of cases, and for this purpose we divide 
them as we have already done those which Mr C&sar Hawkins collected in 
bis table * 

No of cases 


1 Erom caj^ceroiis stnoture 4 * 

2 From non cancerous stricture ■) ‘ a 

3 Frorastncture alter hcTiia, 1) 

4 From inttnial strangjiUfions by bands,adhesions, &c 6 

5 Hispldcements, twisting, and of sigmoid flexure 4 

6 Foreign bodies or calcuK lodged in intestine 4 

7 Diverticulum coutaiinng foreigu bodies 1 

8 Intus susceptiou 3 

9 Fibrous polypi, associated with istus susceptiou 2 

• 10 M( so ci^ic henna 2 

11 Obturator henna * ^2 


32 

In the investigation of sutli an important subject as that upon which 
we have now entered, one great difficulty is to oftcr sufficient evidence by 
illustration of cases, without tiring the patience of the reader, or rendering 
this article a tedious es'^ay This difficulty we have experienced, tor, in 
the analysts of such papers as we have undertaken, it is our bounden duty, 
if we accord ment to the authors of these writings, or venture to criticirc 
their recorded opinions—^it is our bounden duty, m justice to them and to 
ourselves, to prove by ficts, lather than by theories, or by both, if in our 
power, that where wc bestow praise, it is not from flattery—where we 
difier, it is not trom prejudice 

To test the value of these tables (that given by Mr Hawkins, and the one 
drawn up from the cases presented to the Pathological Society) by merely 
recording many other cases, would be a matter of no very great difficulty 
But the objection that weighs against such a proceeding, is, that there is 
wanting, in the record of many of these cases which have been published 
from time to time, that accuracy of detail respecting the post mortem con¬ 
ditions, which renders so many of them void, as evidence or a test, where 
accurate pathological observations arc so essential an element in the sifting 
of evidence, to establish the relative, or even positive, occurrence of ob¬ 
struction In this difficulty we have, thougli*-with sqme hesitation, deter- * 
mined fo introduce, as a comparison to the summary of eases reporl!fed by 
Mr Hawkins tftid by the Pathological Society, a summary of the patholo¬ 
gical specimens illustratingktlus subject in the colleetion of the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons Objection will, no doubt, be made to a collection 
in a museum being brouglit forward as evidence to test the accuracy of a 
statement respecting the rdahve frequency of a disease, or to prove the 
truth of any stqiistus of medicine or surgery, and in most diseases—we 
might say almost all—the objection would be held on ngbt principles, 
but m a disease affecting a set of organs as the intestines, and which dis 
ease has, in most cases, so rapidly and invariably proved fatal in its result, 
a museum like that from which have selected the following list, may 

•^Some cases publislied in the Pathological Society a TraiMacUona have been omitted, «b they ,, 
have already appeared in Mr Ctesar Hawkins' table of cases See Med Cbir Trans ,to 1 Xkitv 
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surely be taken as evidence which furnishes something of a comparison, 
regarding the relative frequency of the causes of obstruction affecting the 
mtestmal canal 

From the collection in the Museum of tbe College we find the following 
causestof obstruction 

. .No of cases 


1 From cancerous obstructions * 14 

2 From non cancerous strictures J6 

3 From adhesions of mtgptines * , 6 

4 From mtus susception 8 

5 From polypus, warty growths, •‘or epithelial cancer 7 g 

associated with mtus susception ) 

6 From foreign bodies 3 

7 From obturator henna 1 

^ • 


If we now take into consideration these tliree masses of ev’dence, they 
will at any rate furnish us with one hundred and twenty seven cases for 
analysis, and though, as fai as symptoms arc concerned, the specimens 
from the College are, in many instances, devoid of history, still with 
respect to the actual seat of disease, they offer much that is valuable for 
our notice 



From Mr Hawkins’ table We have taken 


No «f cases. 

47 


From the Pathological Societ' 

fs Transactions’ 


U 



From the Museum oi the Col 

lege 
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From these we have arranged the following table 





Mr Hawkins 

Path Soc 

Coll Mus 

Total 

1 

Cancerous obstructions 

20 

4 

14 


38 

2 

Non cancerous stricture 

21 

4 

lf> 


41 

6 

Twists or displacements 

1 

4 

0 


5 

4 

Bauds producing internal 7 

1 

A 

-i 


10 


strangulation J 


u 

o 


5 

Obstruction from external) 

2 

0 

A 


2 


tumours or absf; esses ) 

U 


6 

Foreign bodies, calculi, &c 

Q 

4 

3 


7 

7 

Diverticulum « ^ 

0 

1 

0 


1 

8 

Intus susception 

0 

3 

8 


. 11 

9 

Ditto, associated with polypi 7 

0 

2 

i 


A 


or other growths } 

Meso colic uemm 

V 


u 

10 

0 

<.2 

0 


2 

11 

Obturator herma 

0 

2 

1 


3 

12 

Unknown 

2 

0 

0 


2 
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If we are permitted to draw any conclusions from the evidence now 
before us, the conclusions must necessarily be, that in a large majority of 
cases, especially in advanced life, the causes of obstruction will be depen¬ 
dent on stricture of the intestine—tbe result of cancer affecting its walls, or 
some other deposit or disease existing therein—producing thickening, 
gmdhal contraction or diminution of the diameter of the bowel, and uUi-, 
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mate and effectual impediment of the passage of its contents, if the disease 
IS beyond the reach of local treatment 
It IS interesting, before we consider the effects of the vanous causes of 
obstructions, to note more particularly the relative situation of these stric¬ 
tures m the large and small intestine, as far as our cases enable us to do 
BO, for in alluding^to the question of tr^tment, we shall have again to 
refer to these pmnts Scpar&tiug tiie vanous specimens of stneture 
depending on an altered conditio^i of the bowgl itself from all other causes 
of obstruction, we observe them to have affected the intestine m the pro¬ 
portions noted in the following table r 


Portion of Intcsttne 


Gases of Cancer 


Gases Non cancerous 


Mr H P 8 CM 


Small intestine 0 

I arge f itestme colon ^ 0 

Ileo ciFoal valve jceaicum 1 

Sigirold flexure 3 

Bectum 15 


Mr H 
3 0 



PS CM 
1 1 

0 2 

0 1 

1 *0 

2 12 
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Total of cancerous cases 


87 Total non cancerous 40 


From this table wc find that 77 cases of stricture of the intestine were 
observed in 127 cases of obstruction, and that m 60 of these the situation 
of the stneture was below the descending colon, either affecting the 
sigmoid flexure or the rebtum 

We have already observed that the cases we have selected should not be 
considered as pre eminent examples foi^the purposes of analysis or com¬ 
parison, and we cannot but fed the force of an objection which might be 
urged against this latter table, as fallacious in aflordiug any correct data 
with respect to the lelativc frequency of the occurrence and seat of stneture 
of the mtestuidl canal We allude to the fact of taking Mr Hawkins* 
table of cases, as furnishing any indications of the general causes of 
obstruction, when probably many or most of those cases were selected by 
the operators as favourable instances for treatment, in consequence of the 
cause of stneture being suspeeted or known to exist low down in the gut 
But upon a careful perusal of this table (i e Mr Hawkms’t) it is not pre¬ 
sumptuous to conclude, that befoie very many jof the operations were 
pertormed, great doubts existed as to tbe exact scat of the stricture, that 
the diagnosis was but m comparatively few ocsea accurate or certam, and* 
that th^ cases were decided to be operated on, as offeu pn account \)f the 
urgency and denger of the symptoms, as from the circumstance of the 
causes of that urgency and danger being positively, ascertained At any 
rate, it is only by examining such accurately recorded and well authenticated 
cases tliat we shall lie enabled to arrive at any established conclusions as 
to tbeir condition and frequency, and if the tables now put forth should 
be objected to on account of the reasons we have mentioned, it will, we 
hope, be conceded, that though wc have not quite arrived at the truth, and 
that therefore our conclusions are in this respect prematura, yet that we have 
advanced towards an approximation of the truth, and that this mvestigatiou 
baa, so far, not been unprofitable 

inspecting the effects of obstihictionB, both locally and generally, there 

•ft * 


* Total case* below desceudiits colon 


t Med CItir TraiuaatlonB, vol xxxv 
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IB a great deal that w mteresting to reward us for our enquiry, and much 
that IS valuable to repay us for an investigation Careful enquiry may 
elicit something that should lead to beneficial practical results Minute 
mvcstigation must yield more towards the elucidation of its numerops 
pathological obscurities 

Mr Caesar Hawkins has so clearly noted for us thejcauses of death in 
30 out of 43 cases mentioned in his first fbble, that we cannot do better 
than transfer the statement pi his own lai^agc to these sheets He sajs— 

“ Of the 31 cases which did not fhcover from the operation [for artificial anus] 
tBj assigned causes of death were— • 

In one case, two pounds of mercury given previously, dragging the ileum 
into tfio pelvis 

“In one ease, unrelieved, the obstruction bemg above the opening 

“ In one case, fieoal evacuations incomplete ^ 

“ In five cases, exhausted by the ^scasc 

a Cfficum burst and feeces escaped into pelvis 
b TJlceiation of bowel 

c Ilupture of six mches of peritoneal coat from distension 

“ In seven cases, peritonitis 

a Old, as well as recent 
b 'From the operation 
<? Begun before operation 
d From cancerous ulcer • 

“ In one case, unknown, bnf cancerous 

“ In one case, cliicfly sloughing of sacrum 

"The deaths of nine patients who recovered from the operation have been 
recorded, of wluch— 

" Four cases were cancerous one died of phthisis, one of the disease and 
dropsy, and two of the disease 

*‘Five eases were stricture of the colon and rectum not cancerous ” 

In the appendix added to tlu table there are four more cases mentioned, 
all of which are dead, one died unrelieved by the operation, one had 
ruptuVe of the peritoneal coat in three or four places, one died of sloughing 
of the wound, and one apparently worn out by the disease nearly fave 
months after the operation , It is probable that at this present time only 
two of the cases tabulated bywMr Hawkins arc alive 
* In taking a hasty v leW ok the eflects related to have occurred in the 
cases tabulated frem Ihe * Pathological Transactions,’ we observe tliSt 

four cases of simple stricture (Nos 1, 17, 22, 24,)1iwo cases pre¬ 
sented evidence of peritonitis the first ailter nineteen daj s’ consti¬ 
pation , the second after three weeks’ constipation, and m the latter 
gangrene of the mucous membrane bad commenced, the third case 
sank after nine days’ constipation, the fourth died from the efifects 
of long-continued obstruction, though to the last the obstruction 
was not complete 

In four cases Si cancerous stneture, all of the larger intestines, one 
died of pentonitis, history not complete, in the second a sponta¬ 
neous communication externally oqpurred some time before death, 
above the stneture, the last two sank exhausted, one after sixteen 
days’ constipation 
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In ten cases of obstruction resulting from internal strangulation, obtu¬ 
rator and meso colic hernia, four died, either from peritonitis or 
gangrenous intestine, one from perforation of the mtestme, though 
m one case of constipation of fifteen days, and in another of three 
weeks, there were no marked symptoms of pentonitis 
In four cases of twists &c of intestine, there were indications of peri¬ 
tonitis, or aggravated mischief inHhe bowel itself, six or seven 
days appear the longest period of constipation m these casts 
In three cases of intus-suseeplion, the^bow was senously affected by 
inflammation in two of them, they all terminated fatally with^ 
a few days, four days being the longest period of duration men¬ 
tioned 

In two cases of fibrous polypi complicated with intus-susception, one 
bad gangrene of the intestine, the other extensive Ulceration of 
the bowel and peritonitis * 

In five cases of foreign bodies lodged in the bowel, one ha3 perforation 
of the intestine, one sank after long-continued irritation and 
ulceration of the bowd, two had pentomtis, and one sank under 
sudden collapse 

The longest penod of constipation noted amongst these cases was that 
of three weeks, occurring in a case of obturator hernia (No 23), in which 
no activel^ymptoms of peritonitis existed The shortest period in which 
death occurred after symptoms of obstruction were noted, was forty one 
hours, in a case of internal strangulation The length of time that con 
stipation may persist, unattendfd with any senous local mischief, is a 
matter as surprising as it is interesting, with respi ct to the consideration 
of our remedies m such cases It is almost incredible to what an extent 
the bowels can adapt themselves to their daily increasing contents, or 
accommodate themselves to difficulties which arc imposed upon them by 
degrees, not hastily, or continued for too long a penod 

In two cases in Mr Hawkms’ table, it is stated that constipation had 
endured for forty days, operation for artifical anus was performed, and as 
regards the immediate condition of the patients, they recovered In 
another case m which constipation had existed for some forty-five er fifty 
days, the patient survived the operation ten days * In several other cases 
constipation had continued thirty or moie da^ Ij has occurred to our own • 
knowledge that constipation continued for two months m a case of pirtial 
stneture of th^ rectum, and from this the patient recovelbed, the stricture 
now freely allowing the passage of fluid ieeces Dr Bume quotes an 
instance of constipation of •still longer duration, though not dependent on 
stricture, and from which the person recovered 

Must constipation always be present in order to establish the existence 
of obstruction? Should we invariably consider its absence conclusive 
evidence as contra-mdicating the posaihiMp of obstruction ? Let us look 
for an answer among the ca^es furnished from the Pathological Society 
In Case 8, a twist of tfee intestine, the constipation was not complete, 
the symptoms in the first instance were those ot diarrhoea In Case 12, 
cancerous stneture of the transvepie colon, constipation was not complete, 
and in Case 13, colloid cancer of the rectum, there was sometimes diarrhoea 
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In Case 24, stncture of the ilcum following an operation for strangnlatedl 
hernia, the constipation never appeared to be complete, hd the vntedme 
hecamve gradtiaMy distended In Case 27, strangulation of the ileum, the 
constipation was not quite complete, though great obstruction existed for 
five weeks In Case 31, gall stones impacted m the intestine, the latter 
being ^llcerated and contracted, there was diarrhoea up to the period of 
death, though in the primary sj^ptoms constipation was well marked for 
some days We shall have again to refer more minutely to the different 
causes producing these vanfftiong in the symptoms—that is, with respect 
^ the action of the bowels But it will be famihar to our readers to have 
ohser>ed the alternations that may occur, especially in cancerous obstruc¬ 
tions, between constipation and purging, from tlie ulceration of the parts, 
or the breaking-down of the soft masses which sometimes project into the 
cavity of the intestine, and in the management of thosq cases of cancerous 
stricture wi^Jun reach of the finger, Mr Hawkins illustrates the advantage 
of bearing this circumstance m mind He was consulted m the case of a 
lady labouring under six dajs’ obstruction of the bowels, whom he had 
seen frequently on previous occasions, believing her disease to be cancerous 
For some time before the six days’ obstruction, numerous abscesses and 
sinuses had formed, and the whole of the fjeoca had been for some weeks 
discharged by a large ulceration into the vagina Mr Hawkins, with some 
difficulty, broke through the obliterated anus, and nearly five iiiAes of the 
rectum filled with the morbid growth, and some portion beyond the reach 
of the finger, through which he could not force a bougie, gave way four 
hours afterwards, so as to empty the distended bowel Notwithstanding 
this extensive disease, the health of the lady was, after three j ears’ dura¬ 
tion, perfectly unaffected, and the bowels continued more amenable to 
medicine than befoie Mr Hawkins employed these measures 

Constipation cannot, therefore, be always considered as essential to the 
existence of obstruction Must it not, however, be always essential to the 
proposal for any surgical mteifcrcnee? Wc think, even on this point we 
may hesitate to give unconditional consent, and it will be oui endeavour 
to argue the question from the facts already before us, when we have to 
speak upon remedial measures As constipation vanes in its degrees, it 
cannot be regarded as an invariably attendant sj mptom m all cases of ob- 
, struction, but it must stiU*be consiflcred as one of the most important 
undone of the leastwcapncidhs symptoms for the guidance of our d]p,gno8is 

Accuracy of diagnosis with respect to the seat of obstruction and its 
cause can peihaps never be arrived at with any degree of Certainty in the 
large majority of casts, in some, however, fiie evidence is sufficient to 
enable us to determine not only the cause and its situation, but the remedy 
best adapted to the urgency of the symptoms 

^ Mr Philhps observes, in reference to the difficulty of diagnosis from 
general symptoms, and after relating the particulars of several cases,— 

“ The impression which must be produced by reading the preceding oases is this, 
that, no matter wltUt may be the cause of the obstri^tiou, no certm remarkable 
difference is observed m the more promment symptoms by which it is accompamed 
There are, in all, abdommal pain, abdoniiqftl tension, obstinate constipation, and 
sickness, but m the mode of their occurrence it would be ffifficult to point out 
any distmct difference Thus constipation, abdommal pam or with* 
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tension and sickness of the stomach, are present, in greater or Less vanety, m most 
oases but thcio is no certain or definite line to be drawn, either as to the time 
they occur, or the seventy with which they aie ushered in, whether the obstacle 
be a bdiaiy calculus or a band of false membrane 

then goes on to say 

" Takmg the symptoms altogether, it is tn^, when the obstruction is complete 
and suddenly developed, they art uSually more urgent than when it is slowly pro 
duced, hut there are coses in which the obstruction has terminated life within 
forty eight hours, without much aickness or nun In cases of invagination, or 
where a tumour gradually encroaches upon The calibre of the tube, where tlm 
canal becomes contracted by change of structure, the pain does not commonIvT 
even up to a late penod, exhibit so much intensity as m the former case But*^I 
say again, that we cannot with confidence rely upon these distinctions, the excep¬ 
tions are so many ” 

There is much fhat is too true m this^ the history and post-mortem 
conditions of the cases m our table confirm in a great measure*thc correct¬ 
ness of the conclusions at which Mr Phillips has arrived For it will be!* 
observed that constipation was not a symptom attendant on all the cases 
of obstruction, diarrhcea even existed in one of them till the time of 
death, and in one case related by Mr Shaw, there was such a collection 
of fseculeut matter contained in the intestine beyond the seat of the stric¬ 
ture, that^ a copious evacuation have occurred, and yet any favour¬ 

able expectations that wduhl have been formed from such an event, m 
treatment, would ultimately have ended in disappointment 

The cases m which we may, to a great extent, venture a tolerably posi¬ 
tive diagnosis, are the cases in which obstructions arc situated m the large 
intestine, and more particularly its lower portions, and fortunate inde^ 
does it appear, as the table drawn up by Mr Cmsar Hawkins fully esta¬ 
blishes, that these are the cases m which our remedies are most readily 
appbcable and most favourably applied—not from the greater facility of 
the diagnosis, but rather from the situation of the stnetured portion of 
intestine, and these remedies appear likely to bo attended with more 
satisfactory results and greater success than any attempts we may 
make to relieve the effects of obstruction from other causes, or elsewhere 
situated ^ , 

Our space wall not now permit ‘such a ful,! consideration of the various 
points relatmg to intestinal obstructions ascwe« could desire, we have * 
already*ticen compelled to omit something—we are obhgpd to defer touch 
to another oppertumty, when that ojmortunity offers, we shall resume the 
subject of their diagnosis, t]icir treatment, and theix pathology 

George PoUoch 
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A TreaJuse on Pereumon and AmovdtaMm. By Dr Joseph Skoda. 
Translated from the fotiitb edition by W O Makkhah, M D , 
Assistant-Physician to St M|U 7 ’s Hospital — London Sroj pp. 346 

Pb. Markham has rendered essenttal seiyioe to the medical profe^ion m 
England by his translatioiT of Skoda’s work The public mind in this 
qguntry has already been well prepared Igr Dr Herbert Davies’ lectures, 
an^ by various papers and extracts that have appeared from time to time,* 
but It IS always satisfactory to read an author’s own explanation of iuB 
peculiar views, and the reasons tliat have induced him to differ from his 
predec^sors Dr Markham’s translation is in general literal, anlH jet 
elegant and i^dable we have noticed but few maccuracies in it In his 
preface he gives a short summary of Skoda’s leading doctrines Before 
proceeding to examine the work before us m detail, it may interest the 
reader if we premise a very few observations on Skoda’s method of chnical 
observation, and on his merits as a practical observer 

Skoda has for many years been clinical professor at the general hospital 
at Vienna, an establishment containing about 2500 beds His clinical 
wards, though only contauiing about forty patients, are alwa 3 % full of 
instructive cases, as the clinical prdfessor has the right of first selection 
from the new patients, who are admitted into the hospital Tlie cases m 
his wards are mostly acute, or are grave organic lesions, the mortality is 
consequently high, and the opportunities of venfyiug the diagnosis dunng 
life by post mortem examination, frequent 

Skoda comes every day at about 8 am, and examines the patients in 
tbfe presence of his class, makmg any observations which he may thmk 
instructive New cases are taken by the students, and the report is read 
over at the bedside Skoda makes observations on the report, and then 
exammes the patient himself, lecturing upon the case as he proceeds, and 
pomtihg out his reasons for coming to his conclusions The diagnosis is 
sometimes not completely settled the first day, nor until he has seen the 
patient two or three times—Jbut when made, is recorded with great minute¬ 
ness, and IS scarcely ever changed If "the patient die, the post-mortem 
6xanunation is made by Bdkitftnsky, or his assistant, and the result recorded 
withoflC reference to tfie report of the symptoms or diagnosis dunng life 
The two statements of the physical lesions, the one made beibre, the other 
after death, are then read out to the students attending the climcal wards, 
and if any difierencc exists, the causes of the lalse diagnosis, and the mode 
of avoiding such an error, if possible, in future, are pointed out 

Sometimes the diagnosis is doubtfhl —i e, two diseases are named, either 
of which might have produced the signs present, but the probabihty may 
be m favour of one rather than of the other But in the majority of cases 
the diagnosis is preq}:8e, and when once given m a thoracic disease, we have 
not seen more than one or two mistakes dunng fbur months’ attendance 

* In the Edlnburgb Medical and Surgical Journal fqg 1841, there is an analytical account of 
Sfcoda's work by Dr Drysdale and Dr Russetl, which however is too short and defective to give 
an adeauSte idea of the changes IntroduoLd by Skoda. 
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at the dead-house and in the clinical wards The aecunu^ and certainty 
of Skoda’s diagnosis appeared to ns to be very greal^ and ere believe that 
most of those who have had the advantage of watching Coda’s practice 
for,any length of time, will agree with us in this opinion 

A method by which such accurate results can be arrived at, deserves 
our most attentive (;pnsideration, and cannot be passed over by treating it 
as German mysticism Added tb this, Skoda’s work has now become the 
text book m Percussion and Auscyltation at most of the German univer¬ 
sities, and its great value i» admitted ^ Germany by all those best 
qualified to judge of its ments ^ ^ 

The tendency of Skoda is to simplify instead of to complicate the sulj- 
ject of which he treats, though possibly he has himself fallen into one or 
two errors, from not accurately perceiving the essential conditions upon 
which'some of the sounds he descnbes depend We here allude more 
particularly to the distinction he makes between the “ full” and “ empty” 
percussion-sounds Wo also agree with Dr Markham, that his nomencla¬ 
ture would have been better had the theory of consonance npt been intro¬ 
duced into it 

” The mtroduotion mto our language of a plam, practical nomenclature of aus 
cultation is much required, and would be a great boon conferred upon the science 
Skoda’s noiueudature is cmmently plain and to the purpose, Wt unfortunately is 
m part baaed upon his theory of consonance he speaks, for instance, of conso- 
nating rales, so that its assumption can, I fear, hardly be hoped for, until snch 
time, at leas^ as his theory has met with more general approbation ” (Markham, 
preface, p 11) 

Skoda’s theory of consonance is well summed-up by Dr Markham in his 
preface, but as we have on a former occasion referred to this subject in a 
review of Dr Herbert Davies’s work, it is unnecessary to return to it on the 
present occasion 

The first part of the work before us treats of the phenomena observable 
by the aid of percussion and auscultation Skoda considers that one percus¬ 
sion-sound may differ from another m one or more particulars 

• 

1st It may be full or empty 

2nd It may be clear or dull 

3rd It may be tympanitic •Qr non typipamtic 

4tli It may be high or low ^ . 

ft K 

Ist CUm —“^A full percussion-sound may be clear or dhll, tympanitic or 
non-tympanitic, high or low, and the same is true as regard an empty 
sound” 

The difference between full and empty is thus descnbed 

"We do not judge of the size of a resonant body by the strength of the sound 
which strikes upon the ear the slightest vibration of a large bml telLi us of its 
magmtude, the Ibudest nngmg of a httle bell misleads no one as to its smallness, 
neither do we judge of the dimensions of bodies from the pitch of tbeur sounds 
There is no good general term to designate that quahty of sounds which charac¬ 
terizes the size of bodies I believe that in si^ng, and instrumental music, the 
word or lull toned, or sonorous, }8 used, I shall therefore borrow the expres 
Sion in speakuig of the percussion Wad When any one perousses with equal 
r force different parts of the thorax and abdomen, he will find that in some pladt» the 
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Bormd appears more persisteat, and, as it were, spread over a larger sarface than it 
does m others the nrst kmd of sound I call full, the seeond, the less full, or empty 
percussion sound ” (Markham, p 8) 

This distinction between a full and an empty sound is, we boheve, more 
difficult to catch than anything else in the practice of percussion, and this 
IS partly due to a complication *^uuneces8aMy introduced by Skoda One 
sound can only differ from another in onfi of four particulars— 

1st A difference in loudness*’ ' 

• 2nd. A difference m duration * 

Srd A difference in pitch • 

4th A ((ifference m timbre, by which we mean, that character of a sound 
which enables us to determine the instrument whence it proseeds 
thus, if the same note die sounded on the horn'and on the violin, 
we»at once know from which it has proceeded, and the character 
which enables us to form this judgment, is the t'mbre of the 
sound 

Beyond these four differences, it is not conceivable that any distinction 
can exist What, then, becomes of Skoda’s/tt^? and empty sounds 1 

To take Skoda’s own example What are the pecuhantics m the sound 
of a large bell, that tell us of its si/el They are, Ist, the longer^duratton 
of the sound than that of a small b&ll, and this difference Skoda seems to 
have perceived 2nd, the deeper note of a largo than of a small bell, 
although Skoda himself does not allow that the pitch affects its fulness or 
emptiness 

In our opimon, then, Skoda's full sound is one which is long in dura> 
tiou, and at the same time cieep in pitch, while his empty sound is one 
which is shorter in duration and higher in pitch Dr Traube of Berlin, 
whose ^ill in percussion and auscultation we have had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of observing discards altogether Skoda’s fuU and empty sounds, 
substituting m their stead the words deep and high, and this nomenclature 
h^ the advantage of being precise and intelligible 

A deep percussion sound is almost always longer in duration than a 
high sound, so that for practical purposes^ the duration may be disregarded, 
and the pitch alone attended te * 

• If the meaning above attached to the words fuU and empty is bo^pe in 
mind,*1416 conclusions *arnved at by Skoda are not interfered with, and 
greater precision is obtained 

2nd Glaaa —Clmr and dvU Skoda does nob attempt to define these 
terms, but uses them in their commonly received meaning, yet we think 
that much is to he gained by accurately finding the meanmg of the terms 
we employ, and we would suggest, notwithstanding the mystery which has 
often l^en attached to these differences, that the only real distinction 
between a clear and a dull sound is, that the former is louder, and of longer 
duration than the Iqjj^ter 

Differences m pitch have, in our opinion, nothing to do with the clear¬ 
ness or dulness of a sound, but have reference merely to its being full or 
empty A completely dull sound is, at tbe^ame time, a completely empty 
sound, &s in both the duration is reduced to a mmimum 

3flrd Cl(m'^TympmU/u, and non-tympanvtie The word tynijpmvitvo 
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{Tympam^che Percuaawm-achcJS^ is open to some olnection, as it is oftmi 
employed m common language to denote an^ loud, deep sound produced 
by percussing over a large air»contaimDg cavity What Skoda means by 
it, may, however, be readily understood by percussing the healthy abdo¬ 
men The abdomen (unless enormomly distended with air) always yields 
a tympanitic sound <• v « 

*' The non tjmpanitic sound is represented by the sound which percussion pro¬ 
duces at those parts of the tboraa beneath wnjch lifts healthy lung, normally dis¬ 
tended with air Au abnormally distended lung, as m vesicular emphysema, gives 
at one tune a tympanitic, at another a non tynipamtic sound A partial emphy-« 
soma m the mi^t of lung deprived of air (as happens m pneumonia, where not 
unfrequently the tissue around the hepativcd portion, and especially at the borders 
of the lung, is emphysematous), generally produces a tympanitic sound, but if 
the wh&e of the Wgis emphysematous, the^ sound is seldom distinctly tym- 
pamtie 

When the lung is much reduced in volume by compression, but AiU contains 
air, its sound is mvanably tympanitie ” fn 1 *1) 

“In pneumothorax, the walls of the thorax, if they are not much distended, 
yield a tympaiutic sound, but if much distended, their sound is almost constantly 
non tympamtic ’ (Markham, p 15 ) 

Skoda disputes the accuracy of Dr Williams’ explanation of the cause 
of the tyntpamtic percussion sound, occurring at the apex of the lungs m 
some cases of pneumonia and plcunsy, hnd our observations lead us to 
concur m Hkoda’s explanation, for.we have more than once heard the 
sound in question, where the subjacent lung was proved by post-mortem 
examination to be perfectly pervious, and consequently not in a condition 
to conduct the tmchcal percussion-sound with increased intensity 

Skoda believes that the tension of the walls of the air-containing cavity 
diminishes the tympanitic percussion sound, while tboir flaccidity favours 
Its production One of his expenmeuts is very simple and conclusive 
Take a stomach, one of whose apertures has been tied, gradually inflate it, 
and jiercuBs it in different stages of inflation When its distension is 
moderate, the percussion sound is tympanitic, but as soon as the trails 
become very tense, the tympamtic charaetei of the sound ceases, and at 
the same time, the sound becomes more dull > 

The 4tth (Jms of percussion-soun^ (high and low) needs no further dis- 

GUSSlOUi ^ ^ 

Having disposed of the subject of Percumm, Skoda passes thi to 
Auacvltatvm We shall select some points here and there for consi¬ 
deration ^ 

Pector^.o^pty is a sign which he discards as bemg undistinguishable from 
Bronchophony, and he affirms, what is indeed now admitted by many, 
that Lacnnec’s poctonloquy may exist over hcpatized lung without a cavi^, 
and, on the othi>r hand, that a cavity may exik without pectonloqtiy To 
this point we have also formerly alluded, m reviewing the works of Dia. 
Walshe and Davies. ^ 

Xiaennec's cegopliony, as pathognomonic of pleuritic effusions, Skoda 
would also discard, os ho affirms Hiat he has often heard it where no effhsion 
existed, for example, m cases of pneumonia and m tubercular mflltratioi}, 
with or without cavities This statement is also now received by'^many 
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able auscultaton. Skoda*8 own division of the modifications of the thoracic 
voice IS not, however, charactemed by his usual simplicity He says— 

distinguish the following modihcations of the thoracic voice 
*' 1 The voice, accompaniea by a concussion in the ear, completedy travensas 
the stethoscope —loud bronchophony, which may be either clear or dull 
t “ 2 The voice, unaccompanied concussion in the ear, passmg incompletely 
through the stethoscope—w«a/k bronchophony* * 

** 3 An mdistmot hamming {Summen), yrith or without a barely appreciable 
concussion m the ear * ^ • 

Amphonc resonance, and the metallic echo of the voice’* (Markliam, 

T) 75 ) 

As the first two classed of bronchophony are merely difierenccs m degree, 
it IS not safe to form a diagnosis from the presence ot one or other of them, 
for what one person would call strong, another might call weak bsoncho- 
phouy, so that a want of prdbision is likely to arise from this division, 
similar to that ansmg from Lacnuec’s separation of pectoriloquy and brou> 
chophony 

The mii/nmm hmrd during respration are defined by the charaoter of 
the sound produced m imitating them by the mouth Thus the murmur 
of the air in the larynx, trachea, and large bronchi, may be imitated by 
pronouncing ch guttural (as m the {Scotch hch), or it falls between h and 
eh. If, while m this position of the tongue and soft palate,othe air is 
drawn m and out, a murmur much resembling that of the larynx or trachea 
will he produced The vesimkur murmur 

may he imitated by narrowing the opening of the mouth, and then drawing m 
the air The consonant of ibis murmur falls between v and b This character, 
however, reters only to the murmur ot mspiraiiou, that uf expiration, lu the 
natural state of the respiratory organs, causes little or no sound m the oir cells 
and finer bronchial tubes, whatever sound is heard, diders trom the murmur of 
inspiration, and resembles rather a gentle aspiration {Hauchen), or blowmg 
{mMen) It can only be imitated by the mouth during expiration, the oonsonaut 
which represents it falls between/ and h ” (p bO ) 

Tbe^itchof the murmur is expressed by the vowel, which must be 
combmed with the cousonaut, to imitate it by the mouth— e correspond¬ 
ing to the highest nut^ and u (or rather oo, us m good) to the lowest 
This accurate determmiftipn of thc^euusouant and vowel required tor the 
T imitation of any partiQula^ sound has advantages besides tlie increased 
precision of desciiption which it allows The student not very'familiar 
with the practi^ of auscultation, will find, that it will gfeatly assist his 
recognition of a doul^ul sound, it, while listening, he imitates the sound 
with hiB mouth, and thus determines the consonant and vowel belonging 
to It 

Having defined the terms vesicular and bronchial breathing, Skoda 
considers all intermediate sounds as xndeternunate {uiihestimmi), i e, if they 
are not distinctly vesicular, or distmctly bronchial in character, he draws 
no conclusion from them, for such mdcterniiuate breathing may exist over 
perfectly health/lung, or over lung m various degrees of consolidation 
Xioennec’s ** ccwermm h eathin^' is discarded fur the same reasons as pec¬ 
toriloquy and gurgling—^viz ^ because itmccurs, and that very frequently, over 
Simply consolidated lung, and is uudistinguishable from bronchial breatUu)^ 
This must of. course be understood only ot Laeuuec’s cavernous breathing,* 
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not accompanied by amphonc echo, to wbicb Skoda attaches the same 
importance as Laenneo, and considers it to be pathoj^omonic of a large 
cavity 

The rales are enumerated as follow 

1st The Vmmktr Bdle is charactenzed by the small and equal size of 
the bubbles, and is produced by the entrance of air into the smallest 
brctnchial tubes and* air-cells, in which blood, mucus, serum, &c, exist 

2nd Jl'he Comonating MdJe, corresponding in pathological meaning to 
bronchial breathing, and markqd by its clearness and its high pitch The 
bubbles arc of unequal size * 

3rd The dry OtennJtatmg BMe with great bubbles,” bs desenbed b^ 
Laennec ^ 

4th The Indeterminate Bdies 

Under tins hcid I comprise all rales winch are neither vesicular nor oonso 
nating, and art not aScoinjjamcd by amphoric rdsonance or metallic tiukhng, tluy 
offer no special indications respecting the condition ot the lung tissud” (p 131) 

Sonorous whistling and hissing sounds are distinguished from the rales ^ 
they may or may not cousonate 

Amphonc echo and metallic tinkling are next discussed Of the 
relation of these sounds to each other, Skoda says 

“ Any one may convince himself, by the production of metallic echo m a room, 
and by dircating his \oicc intp a vessel, that amphonc echo and metallic tmklmg 
arc phenomena which occur under similar cfluditions, and that metallic tinkling 
bears the same relation to the amphonc resonance, as does a high to a deep 
flageolet tone of a guitar slnng ” (Markham, p 133 ) 

He then proceeds to show, that for the production of metallic tinkling, 
fluid IS not necessary, and for that of amphonc resonance of the voice and 
breathing, it is not necessary that a communication should exist between 
the cavity and the bronchi, which indeed is very rarely persistent m cases 
of pneumotlioiax 

“If a perso^ speak mto a stethoscope, placed on a stomach tilled with air, both 
metallic tiukhng and amphoric echo wul be beard sounding w thin the stomach, 
and this, IV bother the stomach be partially filled with, or contam not a jdrop ot 

fluid” (P 1^4) 

This experiment illustrates both the foregoing propositions Skoda 
does not by this mean to deny that tjie falhng^ol drops of liquid m a large 
cavity will produce metallic tinkling, but only asserts tliat other sounds, • 
such as crepitations &c in the neighbourhood, may alsb cause it «• 

It will be s^n that qurghng is not a sound recognised by Skoda 
Laennec’s gurglmg is what Skoda calls a consongting rale with large 
bubbles, and this is not a mere change of name Laennec afiirmed tliat 
gurglmg is pathognomonic ot a cavity, Skoda, that it may occur over 
consoli^ted lung, where there is no cavity, and we think few physicians 
of experience will deny the frequency of this occurrence But gurgling 
is, in the minds of many, so associated with the idea of a cavity, that if 
by other signs they determine that no cavity exists, then the sound, which 
a minute before was gurgling^ now is called “ large crepitation approaehing 
to gurglmg,” yet the sound remains the same, and had there not been 
signs jirescnt to disjirove the existfnce of a cavity, it would have passed 
for true gurgling, and a cavity would have been ^^agnosed We have seen 
Very expcneuced ausoultators fall into this mistime, which ipight always 
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have been aroided, bj recollecting that the sound in qu^tion may proceed 
from fluid contained in the tubes of consolidated lung, as well as from a 
canty Pectoriloquy is of no assistance to us here, for this sound, as 
Skoda has shown, has the same signification as, and passes by impercep¬ 
tible jsbades into, bronchophony Of course, if these sounds occur at the 

apices of the lungs in a chronic disease, lyith profuse expectoration, where 
there has been hsemoptysis, &c, the probability is, that they arise in 
cavities, while if they oi^ur m the course of pneumonia, the probabihty 
is, that they merely denote coneolidation of the lung 
• The chapter on the plmro^fnehon-aoundt need not delay us, except to 
notice that Skoda does not sufficiently discuss the great difficulty there 
often is m distinguishing the finer crackling friction-sound from the 
crepitating or cralklmg r^es 

Chapter IV treats of the •auscultatory phenomena presented *by the 
organs of circulation, that have been brought forward in explanation 
of the heart’s impulse, which he himself attributes to the following 
causes 

1st The blood propelled from the vcntncles into the large arteries, and 
especially from the left ventricle into the aorta, presses against the walls 
of the ventricle with a force that may be cstiinated by its velocity in the 
artery, and this force is relatively exerted in a greater degree at the apex— 
VIZ, the part opposite to the ao^a and pulmonary opening fChis is the 
recoil theory of Dr Gutbrod 

2nd Lengthening of the ascending aorta, allowing the descent of the 
heart dunng systole 

3rd "When the heart is enormouslyeuhrgcd,” savs Skoda, “I behtve that it may 
raise the walls of the thorax m consequence oi its antero nostenor diameter 
becommg greatei duimg the syslolc, tlim the t>p€tcp bctwcin tue fore part of the 
thoiux and the vcitobial columu, from tohiiA it miut be admitted, that the 
heaving of the thoidcio walls, when no sign is present to demonstrate a siniulta 
neous and equal pressure on the virtcbial column, is only explicable by Dr 
Gutbrod s theory ” (Markham, p IbO) 

Tlnstloes not make sense Tin re is here an error in the translation, 
the words printed in italics are m the German, “wobei ubngons zugestan- 
den werden muss," whith ought to hd\e beeu translated, “ (dtliough at the 
, same time li must be adlowetS^ Ac , that is to say, as under such circum- 
btai^es the vertebral column must he pressed upon equally with tiie ante¬ 
rior wall of the lihoiax If it be not so piessed upon m any case, Dr 
Gutbrod’s theory becomes the only conceivable one 

4th “Lastly, it must not be forgotten that the fieart, by becoming rigid from 
contraction duuug its systole, takes a diAcrcnt poiUion and direction from those 
it had m its relaxed state, and that such a change of positiou may aid in pro 
duemg its impulse, even though the idea of a Icier like elevation of its apex 
agamst the thoracic walls be hardly explicable by the oriangcmcut of its muscttlar 
fibres (^oda, p 154 ) 

Dr Markham bere also made an oversight in bis translation, tbe 
word lage {position) he has rendered hyfjrm, which makes the meaning 
obscure ^ 

After a critical examination of some of the leading theones of the 
sota^ of the heart, Skoda prefaces bis own view (which we shall not 
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discuss) by ft ^aboratc description nf the medbamsin of the iralves 
He adopts Weber’s explanation of the eauso of the laserteon of the ten¬ 
dinous cords, of the aunculo-Tentnoular Talves, into papillary muscles, and 
not directly into the walls of the Tentneles 

“The area of the cavity of the ventncle at the commenoement » diferent 
from its area at the end of the systole, and the points of origin of the papilla^ 
muscles approach constantly nearer to the attached border of the mitral and 
tnouspid vmves, as the systole progresses How the len^i of the tendinous 
cords always remaining the same,* it becomes («nden\ that tor the perfect closure 
of the valves, the temunous cords, yhich retmnthe valves in their proper po8itio% 
must of necessity take their origin from the papillary muscles if, for examj^e, 
they arose immediately from the walls of the heart, and were of due Icn^h for 
the performance of their functions at the commencement of the systole, they 
would necessarily be of too great a length during its progress, and, on the other 
hand, ^onld impede 4he diastole, if their length was sufficient merely to retain the 
valves m their proper position towards the end of the systole Butaos the length 
of these cords is mvanable, they must necessarily have some muscular attachment, 
and the obp ct of the papillary muscles is evidently, by alternate extension and 
contraction, to retain tne valves m their proper position During the progress of 
the systole these muscles contract, the distance between their points of ongm and 
the attachment of the mitral and tncuspid valves is constantly mmimshuig, m con 
sequence of this contraction, the tendmous cords ansmg from the musdes retain 
the same degree of tension during the progress of systole, which tliey had at its 
commencefioent and they also retam it dunng the diastole, the papillary muscles 
being lengthened, while the heart expands*^ The correctness of the views here 
offei^ of the functions of the papujary muscles seems to be confirmed by the 
fact, that that dn ision of the tncuspid valves which hes against the heart s septum, 
receives its tendinous cords either from very short papillary muscles, or immcdi 
ately from the walls of the heart The points of origin of these tendinous cords 
approach little, or not at tdl, durmg the systole, to the points of attachment of 
the valve and recede as little during the diastole Now, liere a simple tendmous 
cord suffices for the proper restraint of the valve, because change in the length of 
the cord is not required ” (Markham, pp 190, 191) 

Skoda lays great stress on the importance, as a diagnostic mgn, of a 
strengthening of the second sound of the pulmonary artery, as compared 
with that of the aortic valves The former is to be listened for between the 
second and third nbs to the left of the sternum, the latter m the corre¬ 
sponding position to the right of that hone In fhis position we auseul 
tate, not over the respective valves, Ibut in tl^ cojirse of the large vessels^ • 
since the aorta indmes to the right, and the pulmonasy artery to th^eft 
Expenence shows, that in these two positions the secmid sound of the 
heart is of different intensity in some diseases An increase m the inten¬ 
sity of the sound of the pulmonary artery proves increase of pressure m 
the pulmonary artery, which, if not due to obsl^ction in the lungs, and 
if the patient has no fever, almost always proves, according to Skoda, 
obstructive or regurgitant disease of the mitrd valve It is easy to see 
how such a disease will increase the pressure in the system of pulmonary 
veins and artenes, and to this cause is soon added the compensa^ng hyper¬ 
trophy of the right ventncle Skoda does not think that we are war¬ 
ranted m diagnosing regurgitant disease of the mitral valre from a systohe 
murmur loudest at the apex, unle|s at the same time the strengthening of 
the second sound of the pulmonary artery shows an increase of pgressure 
' in this vessel We refrain IroEq discossmg the epireotness of tl^ ppimon 
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Fart II treats of the physical signs as diagnostic of a healthy condition 
or of Tanous morbid states of the thoracic organs Chapter I treats of 
these organs in their normal condition 

In Clmpter II, he proceeds to notice 4hose deviations from the normSl 
physical signs which take place in different diseases We can here do no 
more than notice, very briefly, a few of the points which dre not so generally 
recognised in this country as they deserve to be 

When pneumoma is invading a portiob (ff lung, and before infiltration 
IS complete, a tympanitic percusiSion-sound often appears over the affected 
](K}rtion, which is often the earliest physical sign of the impending mischief 
This modification of the percussion-sound can, of course, only lead to a 
conclusion, when from the other signs we have reason to susjiect incipient 
pneumonia We have already noticed the reasons which make ^oda 
dissent from the opinion of Dr«Williams as to the caube of this modifi¬ 
cation * 

With reference to the possibility of diagnosmg by physical signs between 
red and grey hepatization, Skoda says— 

" I have frequently examined patients suffering from pneumonia, m whose lun^ 
newly formed aoscesses were found after death, but 1 have never in any singm 
instance recognised the presence of abscess by the aid of auscultation and percus 
Sion in every case, the abscess, though commumcating with the bronchial tubes, 
was filled with pus or sanies If the .abscess be accidentally emptied ot its con 
tents, it will be rapidly filled again by the secretion, unless it be of long standing, 
and its walls have become sdid, and their secreting power diiuinishca ” (Mark 
ham, p 277 ) 

Laennec considered the “ r&le crepitant” to be pathognomonic of the first 
stage of pneumonia Skoda allows that it is sometimes heard in this 
stage, but asserts that he has often met with cases, in which, though he has 
watched them from the commencement, no crepitating rale has occurred, 
and he goes on to say—“ It would be hard to say whether the r&le, which 
18 beard previous to the hepatization, or the consonatmg rile attendant 
upon /lomplete hepatization, has been most frequently taken for Laennec’s 
crepitating r&le ” The consonatmg rale which Skoda here mentions, differs 
from Xtaennec’s rdle orepztanU by having the bubbles of which it is com¬ 
posed of unequal size, while In the rdfe crepUant they are equal, and exoeed- 
;ing^y small , * 

WJlpn speaking of •the signs of vesicular emphysema, Skoda says— 

** Vesicular emphysema does not render the percussion sound tyjspamtic, unless 
the more fully muated potion of lung is bounded by another portion of lung that 
is entirely depmed of air, which not unfrequently happens m hepatization and 
tubeiQular umltratiou, or unless the emphysematous lu]^ has completely lost its 
contractile power ” (Markham, p 295 ) 

With this observation we fully concur, it being remembered that Skoda’s 
tympanitic percussion-sonnd, is that character of sound which is obtained 
by percussing the healthy abdomen 

^htary tuberolls, even when developed in great numbers, do not, 
according to Skoda, produce any change m the percussion-sound, as long 
as the intervening lung tissue is healthy ,aand it is useful to bear this m 
mind,»as tending to increase our caution in giviug an opimon of the absence 
ot tnibroles, from the absence of changes m the percussion-sOuud Where, 
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however, the deposit of solitary tubercles is confined to one portion of the 
lung, the percussion-sound will, according to otir experience, be raised m 
pitch over this part, but when solitary tubercles are equally distributed 
throughout the whole of the lungs, even if they did raise the pitch of the 
percussion-sound, this change could not be appreciated, from the absence 
of any standard of companson ,, 

It IS often stated, that a partial pleuntic effiision may be distinguished 
from partial pneumonia, by causing the pqtient to change his postur^ 
when the line of dulness is said to change^ if the duluess be due to pleunsy 
This diagnostic sign Skoda considers of very slight value, as this change^f 
])osition of the fluid m pleunsy very rarely occurs, and a little conside¬ 
ration of the pathological changes in the parts will show the reason of this 
permanence in the position ot the fluid, for the fluid-efiusion is almost 
^wdys bounded Jby an exudation of alhnmmo-flbnn, glueing the pleural 
surfaces together, so that almost every ease of acute pleunsj^is sacculated 
In partial hydrotJm ax, on the contrary, where the fluid is oi the nature of 
a dropsical eflnsion, no such limitation takes place, and the fluid does change 
its position with alterations m the posture of the patient, though this 
change of position of the fluid requires some time for its occunence 
As a sample of the manner m which our author sums up the principal 
diagnostic signs m cardiac diseases, we shall give those of contracted mitral 
orihce • 

• 

“ Conirachon of the Mitfral Onfee^K^ in insufficiency of the mitral valve, 
the dulness of the percussion sound is increased m extent tn a direction corre 
spondA-ng to the breadth of the heart, for in contraction of the left ostium veuo 
sum, hypertrophy ot the nqtd ventricle ensues still more rapidly 

“ The second sound in the lett ventncle is replaced by a murmur, which is often 
so prolonged as to be only momcntanly interrupted during the heart’s syitolc 
The second sound of the pulmonary artery is strengthened During the systole, 
either no sound at all is heaid in the left ventricle, or only an indutvnet sound, or 
again a murmur may be audible, because deficiency of the mitral valye is pnerally 
associated with contraction of the mitral onhee As a rule, the soun<B of the 
aorta are weak, and the heart’s impulse increased, and perceptible over a greater 
extent than natural ” (Skoda, p dl2) 

Dr Markham has, m his tfranslation of this passage, not faithfully ren¬ 
dered the meaning of the original On conlpartng our translation with 
his, it will be seen that he says, “ the dulneSs is.increased,” without trans« 
lating,^' der Breite des Herzens entsprechena” m, a directwn (xtrrespsjggdvfvg 
to the breadth of the heart, and instead of specifying that the increased 
dulness is owmg to enlargement of the right vent/ncle, Dr Markham says, 
“ hypertrophy of the occurs more rapidly ” 

Dr Markham has perhaps made these onussions with the intention 
of being concise, but by this abridgment, part of Skoda’s meaning has 
been lost, and, in addition, an inaccuracy is introduced, for contraction of 
the mitrd-onhce, though it is neeessanly followed by hypertrophy of the 
nght ventncle, does not give rise to hyp^rophy of the whole heart The 
left ventncle, indeed, may be atrophied Another misinke m this passage 
is, that the word ind^tmet (vmdeaUidb) has been by Dr Markham 
translated by mdeternvmate, whi^ has quite another meaning m the wnt- 
ings of Skoda, and for which the German word “ is always 

used But some slight defects do not detract from the general ment of 
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Dr Iffarkham’s translation, which, taken as a whole, is faithful, and an 
acquisition to our medical literature In conclusion, we may remark, 
that though there are some parts of Skoda’s work which, we thmk, m^ht 
be improved, and though the controversial parts are sometimes rathear 
longer than will smt the generality of readers, j et we can recommend the 
work before us, as well worthy of an attentive perusal, ^nd we think its 
j'eneral circulation in this countf^ will materially advance the science of 
percussion and auscultation , 

T R Arm%tage 

Kkview IV* 

Der Nervue PJvremcua dee Menschm Erne Monographw Von Dr 
Hubert Luschka, ausserordeutlichen Professor der Medizin an«der 
Universitat Tubingen • • 

A Mmographvn the Phrenic Nerve By Dr Hubert Luschka — Tybrngm^ 

1853 

Our present knowledge of the anatomy and the functions of the phrenic 
nerve might be nearly summed-up in the following words—vi/, that it is 
distnbut^ to the diaphragm, and that the movements of this muscle are 
interfered with when the phrenic is injured, or are arrested when the spinal 
cord 18 destroyed above the origin of the nerve The deficiency oP know¬ 
ledge concerning this nerve may uhdoubtedly be traced to the want of 
precision amongst anatomists, as shown, for instance, in the work of one of 
the most recent authorities on the nervous system (Valentin), in whidi 
the most rash, and, as Dr Luschka shows, inaccurate statements respecting 
Its distribution arc contained As long as this uncertainty in anatomical 
detail continued, it was not surprising that the true interpretation of actions 
should remain ungiven. It is therefore with pleasure we have perused a 
production in which fact is clearly distinguished from imaginings 

The task that the author proposes to hiuiseli is, to prove the twofold 
function of the nerve, as in an ordinary spinal bianch, to indicate the 
place of destination of its offsets, and lastly, to attempt to show its influ¬ 
ence on parts in health, as well as to connect certain symptoms m disease 
with Its deranged functioni These several^ points will be referred to in the 
following pages, though our notice mustP of necessity re^mble more an 
aBridgment than a crijiicar eKSmiuation of the views propounded for 
without following the author with the scalpel and the microscope, and 
uudeigomg nearly the same amount of labour, we cannot be Ih a position 
to impugn the accuracy of his statements But* Dr Lusebka’s inquiiies 
are too well known to need any recommendation at our hands, though, if 
the opinion of the reviewer may have any influence in securing an atti ntivc 
perusal^ it may be stated as his conviction, that our acquaintance with 
the anatomy, if not with the function of the phicnic nerve, has been much 
enlarged, and what was doubtful rendered more certoui, by the investiga¬ 
tions of the author • 

As many of the explanations of the functions of the nerve might be 
unintelligible without an accompanying survey of the anatomical facts, we 
purpose to connect the two shortly, and to Bousider the nerve at its origin 
in the neck, in its course m the chest, and at its ending in the diaphragm, 
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w the serous membranes of tbe tboracio and abdominal cavities, and m 
some of the viscera. 

CervKcdpa/rt of the Nerve —A reference to the ongin of the nerve may 
be considered unnecessary at this time, and it would jnot be introduced 
here if the writer bad not been informed, though the statmnent is. scarcely 
credible, that th6re are some members of the profession who still entertam 
the purely theoretical views of Bell concerning the ongm and the functionid 
of the large diaphragmatic nerve At its origin the nerve is but an oilset 
of the cervical plexus, like others to toe depressor muscles of the hyoid 
bone, it is connected with both anterior and postenor (motor and senschy) 
roots of the spinal nerves, and possesses ceutnfiigal fibres of the sympa¬ 
thetic, as do the intercostal trunks for instance Bespecting the number 
of gpmal nerves from which it spnngs, there has always been much differ¬ 
ence of opinion,* and the decision of this point by the author, through the 
numerical method, has some interest For the most part the phrenic 
comes exclusively from the fourth cervical nerve (twelve times out ot thirty- 
two), and in the remaining instances it was also joined to one or more of 
the other nerves—^being sometimes to only one, at others to both of the 
two contiguous nerves A diiierence, as might be expected, has been 
recognised on opposite sides, thus, on the one side the nerve arose from 
the third, and on the other side from the fourth spinal trunk, so that 
mjun€4 of the spinal cord between the attachments of the third and fourth 
nerves may in one instance only impair the respiration, but in another 
destroy the action of the diaphragln 

The connexions between this diaphragmatic and the other surrounding 
nerves m the neck have been subjects of keen dispute, but our author’s 
inquines, with the aid of the microscope, have given much more satisfac- 
toiy results than the unaided eye and the sc^pel could furnish The 
commonly-received communication with the lower or middle cervical 
ganglion of the sympathetic is allowed, but the assertions of Haller and 
Wnsberg respecting the union of the nerve with the vagus are denied, and 
the occasional apparent junction of the phrenic with the hypoglossal nerve 
IS explained m the following way The intercommunicating onset between 
the descendens noni and the phrenic was seen only three times out of 
thirty-two obs^ations, and on unravelling the connecting thread and 
examining its fibres with a lens, it consisted entirely of nerve-fibres derived 
from a higher spmal nerve, and not from the hypoglossal or nmtbcCranial 
nerve As, referring to tWloop between the descendens noni and the 
spinal nerves, it may be stated that sometimes t}^e loop or “ ansa” between 
them IS fonned solely hy the spinal nerves, so that what seems to be a 
branch descendmg from the arch of the hypoglossal is only an ascending 
offset from the connecting branches of the cervical plexus this same" 
arrangement exists in some animals 

By means of the close connexion between the diaphragmatic nerve and 
the other offsets of the cervical plexus, the pain in the shoulder, which is 
occasionfdly indicative of inflammation of the liver 6r its serous covering, 
receive its explanation, for as the phrenic, and a cutaneous branch of the 
shoulder, ore both derived froip the fourth cervical spinal nerve^ it is to be 
supplied, according to our present mode of explaimng this and other signs 
of a like kind in the body, that the stimulus cduvSjed ^ong the phrenic 
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IS transferred in the spinal cord to other fibres of the fourth cemoal nerve, 
and IS perceived as if it was felt at the ending of this nerve An example 
in which the effects are similar is furnished by the trunks of the fifth 
nerve, where pam in one tooth may occasion pain in all points of the peri¬ 
pheral ending of the trunks of the tnfacial nerve 

Occasionwy Dr Luschka found arched fibres connecting the diaphrag- 
matio with the cutaneous branch of the fourth cervuAl nerve to the 
shodlder, similar to those before pointed out by Arnold between the optics, 
and the posterior and antejaor primary hrapehes of the spinal nerves 
These fibres were directed oentnfu|;ally in the two nerves alluded to, and 
once he succeeded in tracing them one mdh and a half towards the peri¬ 
phery of the. body, and convinced bimself most positively that they were 
not connected with the central end of the trunk of the spinal nerve The 
use of these enigmatical loops he cannot explain, for it is said Besp|ct- 
ing the mode of action of these fibres thus unconneited^ith the central 
organ of the fiervous system, an idea can scarcely be formed it is just 
probable that they come into contact with ganglionic cells m their course, 
and take their origin m these ’ 

Tlije Nerve tn the Tharaac —There is nothing novel communicated, 
of its course through the thorax to the diaphragm, though the offsets of 
the nerve to the serous membranes of the lung and heart, and to the heart 
itself, will supply us with material for subsequent remarks Attention has, 
however, been directed by the author to a diseased condition of tHI trunk 
of the nerve as this lies against the pericardium, connected with the 
sequelae of tuberculous deposit, as it is often found injured, after the dis¬ 
appearance of the disease, by the metamorphosis of a new product deposited 
around it 

“ Suice " says the author, " I have given special attention to this mutter, I find 
now and then the most marked disturbance ot the phrenic dnnng Ufe, accompamed 
by peculiar symptoms [what f*] I have repcatedlj made the observation, that by 
the softening ot tubercle and the d( struetion of the lung substance united with 
the pericarmm pleura, the phrenic was almost destroyed and interrupted m its 
ooutintuty at a certain point One mstance of this I have preserved, in which the 
right p&renio was so surrounded in one part by calcareous tuberculous material of 
the hardness of stone, that it was impossible to detach it With these observa 
tions before ns, we should qpt omit to give close attention to the disturbances m 
the fnnctions of the phrenic, as we may cxpliym by them many obscure symptoms ui 
the tram of diseases of the cbpst ’* 

Th^iseeral and,paifietal parts of the pleura receive nerves from different 
sources, and possess them in a veiy markedly different nunjbt'i’ In the 
pulmonic pleura they ano very few, and are supplied by the vagus at the 
root of the lung, these arc very difficult to detect at a short distance from 
their ongin, and in no case could division of nerve-tubes be recognised 
Dr Luschka does not appear to confirm the observation of Kolliker 
respecting the existence of nerve-cells amongst the nerve-fibres, but he 
does not fail to dissent from the opinions of Bourgery, whose inaccuracy 
he designates as “ dtn colossalen Irrthum Bourgeiy’s ” In the parietal 
part of the pleura tBe nerves are more numerous, and are denved from the 
spinal and the sympathetic thus, m front, there are offsets from the 
phrenic opposite the third nb, and behind, from the knotted cord of the 
ffjimipalhetic, above, offsets are supplied by the lost cervical ganglion of 
the sympathetu!, and below, from ^e ramifications of the phrenic nerve at 
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the diaphragm The free supply of nerves to the pleura from the phimte 
—a sensory nerve in direct communication with the spinal cord and the 
brain—^vrill, it is thought, explain anatomically why pain in the parietal 
pleura is so acute, and so aggravated by the movements of the walls of the 
thorax, and further, the author has no doubt that many of the shoulder 
pains accompanying pleuritiSj and conipionly called rheumatic, depend 
upon disease of the pleura involving the terminal parts of the phrenic 
A practical application, of more oiomept as a i^niedial means, is attempted 
to be made, from the consideration of the anatomical facts, in the followi^ 
passage < 

** Tlie place of on^ of the nerve points out the spot at which derivative or 
remedial means may he apphed for the relief of acute pain There is no doubt 
that blisters, and narcotic remedies apphed to vesicated surfaces, wiU act most 
efficaciously above ^e clavicle, at the spot whf re direct branches of that nerve are 
found, uhose ramifications arc affecled at the peripheral termination ** 

Like the pleura, the pericardium is supplied with nerves from the same 
three trunks Spinal nerves come to it directly from the phrenic on each 
side opposite the third nb, and mdirectly through the ramifications of the 
same nerve at the diaphragm Sympathetic ofisots are continued to it from 
the lower cervical ganglion and the loop around the subclavian artery, as 
well as trom the solar plexus through the midriff There is a branch from 
the vaguS only on the right side this anses near the top of the chest, and 
supplies the pericardium and the upper vena cava In pam in the arm 
and shoulder in pencarditis, the same* reasoning is to be employed m its 
explanation as is used to account for that m the same parts in pleuntis— 
viz, the stimulus is conveyed through the medium of the phrenic, upwards 
to the spinal cord, where it is supposed to be transferred to the sensitive 
roots of one or more other spinal nerves that are distnbuted to the spot 
where pam is said to be felt 

The right auricle of the heart and the two systemic veins entering it are 
supplied by the same three nerves m the thorax The upper vena cava is 
provided with tlie branch from the vagus to the pericardium, whilst the 
lower cava and the contiguous part of the nght auricle have separate fine 
nerves from the nght phrenic and mixed nerves, phrenic and sympathetic, 
firom the diaphragmatic plexus And m su^ort of the anatomical facts 
here announced, the author has made some u^teresting expenments 

"In fioM and rabbits,” he says, " mechanical and chemu^ stemulx applied to the 
trank of the phiipnic, isolated on a glass plate, produced very evident contractions 
m the nght aundc of the heart, previously at rest, which were isochronic with the 
movements of the diaphra^, ana not conjoined with contraction of the other com< 

S artraents of the heart I saw this most satisfactorily m a rabbit that died sud- 
enly through blowing air into the internal j ugular vem, pnd whoso heart, ^stended 
like a bladder by the air, did not show any trace of movement In tbs case, che> 
mical stimuli, and pmehmg the nght phremo with the forCOps, caused at once very 
evident contraction ” 

T%e Nerve ^ terminatum —^Near the diaphragm, the special nerve of 
this muscle divides into branches, and many of its ramifications, piercing the 
muscular fibres, end by joining tim sympathetic on the under surface On 
the nght side, a ganglion marks the plexiform arrangement, whilst oa the 
left side it IB absent, as we already know from the labours of our country- 
mail, Mr Swan 
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** A very free uiiercommunication exists between the phrenic and the sympa' 
thefro, and offsets are given to the muscnlar fibres, to the peritoneal and pleord 
membranes, to the mfonor cava and the nght auricle, and to tlio liver and the 
supra-renal bodies The points that our space will permit us to notice ore only 
the supply of nerves to the diaphragm, the distribution of the phrenic to the peri 
toneuoi, and the action of the phrtuic and spinal nerves on the alimentary canal 

Besides the branches from a special nerve, the midnh receives twigs 
from the six lower intercostal trunks, and from the sympathetic In the 
fleshy part of the muscle, tj^ nerves hav^ ^jfl arched arrangement, and 
some observations respecting their termination favour the opinion that some 
enft without loops Since Dr Luschka sa^f many times nerve-tubes lose 
themselves between bundles of muscular fibres, and though he could not 
ascertain their exact disposition, he is convinced they did not form loops 
In the tendinous structure, the ordinary spinal nerve-fibres were perceived, 
but their mode of ending, in consequence of the fewness their number 
and the difficulty of the observation, was not satisfactorily ascertained In 
the rabbit, where the part is more favourable for microscopic examination, 
both nerve-fibres—^like spinal, and fine granular with the vessels—^were 
easily detected, and were seen to bifurcate and lose themselves in the web, 
but the manner how, as in man, it was not possible to detect Each 
phrenic nerve is not confined exclusively to its own side, but sends offsets 
across the middle line to the opposite side In consequence of thq| mter- 
change of nerve-fibres, it is conceived that inflammation of the liver, or of 
the serous membrane of only one half of the diaphragm, may give rise to 
pam on both sides, near the ongin of the phrenic nerve 

The chief interest attaching to the supply of nerves to the peritoneum, is 
tlie tracing branches directly from a spinal nerve into it these come from 
the phrenic directly through the fore part of the diaphragm, or from the 
conjoined phrenic and sympathetic on the under surface of the muscle 
Some of the immediate offsets of the jihrenic are directed along the abdo¬ 
minal wall m a direction towards the nuvel, and through them, it is sug¬ 
gested, the pam that begins about the umbilicus in inflammation of the 
pentoneal covenng of the abdominal wall will be felt, whilst a greater 
degree of pam m this spot than in any other will be perceived In a 
similar way, these offsets are said to originate as a reflex act, the violent 
paroxysmic vomiting accompanying infiapimation of the peritoneum, since 
the imtation apphed to their* ending acts through the spinal cord on 
certam«nerves of muscles that are used m the expulsion of the mgesta from 
the alimentary tube* • 

The author has made ^omo experiments on animals, to ascertain the 
action of the phrenic on ^e intestinal canal, and has put forward some 
Views respecting the action of the spinal nerves on that part These views 
' may be interesting in the provmce of practical medicine, and are contained 
in the following extract 

** It 18 scarcely to be doubted that the branches connecting the sympathetic with 
the cerebro spinal nerves conduct the influence emunating in the central ports 
(broiu and cord) to th^difiercnt organs through the me^um of the branches of the 
sympathobo And it is a dietetic measure, well founded m experience, to bring 
the abdomen into activity hy violent runmng qr other bodily exercise m a Con 
gested state of the vessels of the abdomen, in sluggishness of the ahmeniary 
or m mterrupfron of the secretory action of the Uver Thus, where no structoial 
change is present,•but only an insuifiaeut stimulus gives origm to those flections, 
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it appears that an mcreased activity of the spmal cord is not conjSned to the Vq1uu> 
tary muscles alone, but is contmu^ to all nerves that are m union with it. And 
as all the sj^al nerves commumcate with the abdominal ^glm in different ways, 
and especially through the phrenic (P), so the stimulatmg influence of tlic voluntiny 
power, on^ated in the cerebro spinal system, cannot lul to reach the abdominm 
oigans Inat such an micitation is produced on the intestinal canal tlmmgh the 
intervention of the sympathetic, is rendered more than probable hv my exponmonts 
In rabbits, the movements of the small intestine wore rendered very evident, at 
different spots, by raccbomcal and chemical stimulation of the phiumc nerve, even 
after all motion bad previously ceased From the (^eulty of judging of the cause 
that originates the uilebtinal movement in rccrntly Killed animals, 1 wUl at j^psent 
only note these observations, and recommend them to the regard of others ” • 

With this extract the notice of the work may bo closed In thm 
monograph, professing to treat only of the phrenic nerve, there is much 
that is interesting to tlie anatomist sudi as the structure of the vascular 
secrclory fringes ton the serous membranes in the chest and belly, the 
structure of the areolar tissue of the omentum, and the tendmous part of 
the midnff, with the diifircnt kinds of nerves that are found m tho pen- 
toneum, ko dec A careful perusal of the original treatise wiU afford much 
information m return for the time employed on it 
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1 Die P(ahologi8c?ien Plgniente Von' Rudolph Virchow (Virchow 

und Reinhardt’s * Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomic und Physiologic ’ 
Vol I p 379, and 407 1847) - 

PathohgiccU Piginenis By Rudolph Virchow 

2 Hmtiatovdin und Bdifidmn Von R Virchow (* Verhandlungen dor 
Pbysikahsch-Mcdiciuischen Gcscllscbaft m Wurzburg,’ p 300 1800 ) 

Hanudotdm and Udxfulwn, By R Virchow 

3 Jifchachtunyen uher eine eiwemartige Suhattmz wi CryaUdlform Von 

K E Reichert, m Dorpat (‘ Mueller’s Al^hiv,’p 197 1849) 

Ohservationa on a/n Albuminous CrystaMine Substance By £ E* Rei¬ 
chert 

4 Ueber das MilzvmenhhU Von OiTO FuffKE* (‘ Zeitsobrift fur ratio- 
nelle Medicm, von Dr HENLEundDr Pj^UijSR. pp 172—218 1801) 

On thh Blood of the Spleme Vem By Dr O FuNKte, , 

0 Neue BecMLcMmgm uher die KrystaUe des wnd FtseMluies 

Von Dr 0 Funke •(‘Zeitschnft fiir ratioftell^ Medicin,’ von Dr 
Henlb und Dr Ppeuper Vol II p 198 1802 ) 

Recent Observatwns on the Crystals of the Blood qf the Splenic Vein mnd 
of Fishes By Dr 0 Funke 

6 Udier Blub Krystadhaatwn Von Dr O Funks (Zeitschnft fur ratio- 

nelle Mcdicm, von Dr Henle und Pfeufer. Vol II p 288 1802 ) 

On Bhod CrystaUvsatwn * By Dr Otto Funke 

7 V(ber KrystoBbddung im Bhde Von Dr F Kunde PHENLEund 

Pfeufer’s Zeitschnft ’ VoL*II p 271 1802) 

On ^le Formation of Crystals in th4 Blood By Dr F Kunde, 
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8 The FoTffMiMn of Orystah vn, Hurnicm Shod By E A Parkes, M D 
(‘Medical Times and Gazette,’ 1852 ) 

9 AUtis der phyaidogiach^i Cltetme Von Dr 0 Funke—1853 
Adm of Physiological Chenmbry By Dr O Fdmke 

A NEW element has been recently added to our not mcolhsiderable stock of 
bio-cliemical puzzles, which promises in many respects to modify the 
doctrines of the physiology and the pathologist, and which appears even 
to affect the entire question of*the distinction between the organic and 
Ihorganic kingdom The theory of bihary compounds characterizing 
chemical metamoiqihoses of the latter, while the former was supposed to 
ennee an exclusive predilection for ternary or analogous combinations, 
has long since been shown to be untenable It has still, however,•been 
hitherto held to be the rule, thtft cryhtalhzation was peculiarly a property 
of morganidhemistry, and that crjstalline forms were only met with in 
the animal economy, when the material giving rise to them had lost all 
claim to be considered an integiul part of the living tissue The discovery 
of crystals which presented all the characters of an albuminous compound, 
and the subsequent discovery of the ciystallizing power of all kinds of 
red blood, from whatever organ, or from whatever species of animal it 
maybe taken, and the observation of analogous formations under cir> 
cumstances w hich leave little doubt of their having been formed during 
life, renders it probable that a re-construction of some of our present 
doctrines will be ncccssarj, in order to nconcile the facts which we shall 
lay before our readers, with our previous views of morjihology As yet 
we are but on the threshold of the enquiry Only enough has been done 
to excite a lively interest The mctamurjihuscs to which wc are about to 
advert, possess considerable attraction on account of the delicate manipu* 
lation required to detect or produce them, the elegance of the forms, and 
the frequently brilliant cofo^ng characterizing them The very circum¬ 
stance, however, of the UMmets being almost exclusively microscopic, has 
hitherto prevented the i^uin rs who have engaged in the subject from 
acquiring very positive data relative to their chemical constitution, he nco 
the evidence m this respeet ;s, os wo sh ill see, mainly of a negative kind * 
As we have no desire to prejuj^c the eaSe, and as the circumstances have 
Rs yet met with very littlcr attihtion in this country, we shall bo justified 
m gliding a detailed account of the observations hitherto made, and we 
shall do so, as far as can be done conveniently, in the chronMogieal order 
of the publications from*which our information Sb denved 

As It will be convenient to use a designation for the forms which arc to 
engage our attention, and Virchow’s tinn, haematouim, has become m a 
measure established, w c shall employ it gi ncncally for crystals denved 
from the blood In doing so, we pledge ourselves to no theory, and any 
future determination of their exact chemical constitution will find us at 
liberty to modifj o^r present vaeMjs, or to classify under different species, 
varieties which at present it may be most convenient to regard as identical 
The prevailmg forms are the rhomboidal and the oblong rectangular, while 

* SuMy tut leview waa written it has been stated by a writer in the Monthly Journal that in 
a pnvate commnmcation, Professor Lehmann has announced that he has socceeded la Iwtatuit 
the crystals, and In pronnz then albuminoid composition 
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the pink or ruby colour appears to be a uniform characteristic, the intensity 
of which may amount on the one hand to black, or on the other fade 
away entirely 

1 It appears that Sir Everard Home was the first to make an observation 
bearing upon this point In a short tract on the formation tu^nours,. 
published in 1830>, he gives a drawing noi a section of an aneunsmal 
tumour, m which some small crystals are observed a microscopic view 
represents the latter as well-defined rhomboidal or oblong lamellee, and 
their darker shading implies a”deeper colour thm the surrounding tissues. 
Sir Everard only speaks of them as the crystallized salts of the coagulumy 
and does not enter into any further particulars conceinmg them They 
are, however, manifestly distinct from the well-known lamellse of choles- 
terin^ 

2 ^he next reference we meet with on«this point is in the * Ohemische 
und Mikroskopische Untersuchungen,’by Dr Toh Jos Scherea(Heidelberg, 
1843) In his fifty-ninth case, in which, m consequence of a contusion of the 
thigh, an extravasation of blood and pus Ind formed, he examined the blood 
discharged by an incision a few days after the contusion this exhibited 
nothing remarkable, thiee da}s later, a further quantity of extravasated 
fluid was evacuated, this was red, and after standing a short time, separated 
into a reddibh-white sediment, and a dark red serum Upon the latter 
small white shining points were observed, proving under the microscope to 
be oil globules, the majority of these exhibited an arborescent formation 
in their intenor, and occasionally small reddish yellow ihombutdal crystals 
Several of the arborescent forms resembling conferva? were also contained 
in the fluid, external to the fat-globules Dr beherer expresses it as his 
opimon that the ramified forms were crystals of margann, and the rhom- 
boidal crystals eholestcrine A further evacuation, made three days later, 
exhibited only pure pus 

3 Zwieky,* in the following j ear, was the first to examine these crystal¬ 

line forms more minutely He found them in the corpora lutea of cows, 
rabbits, and pigs, and classed them under two heads, 1, yellow or chesnut- 
coloured pnsras and needles, 2, square or rhomboidal plates of a more or 
less intense red He,,observed that chlorinated water destroyed their 
colour, that the ehesnut crystals i^cre soluble* in*ether, and he concluded 
that they must be therefore assumed to bej a fotty compound The red 
crystals were produced by the action of various reagents upon tl» fat/ 
they were no^altered by alcohol, ether, liquor potassse, aeetic, muriatic, or 
mtnc acids, while they wep rendered blue and tfijjn converted by concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid into irregular black balls, which subsequently dis¬ 
solved with disengagement of gas These results appear so sinking, and 
at the same time so positive, that it is much to be regretted that the 
experiments have not been carefully repeated and thoroughly sifted, with 
a view to determine their real value We shall see that Virchow entirely 
denies the conclusions arnved at, that the crystals are of a salme and fatty 
constitution * 

* In his inaagnral dissertation He corporum luteomra origine et transformatlone { cam tabula. 
Tarici 1844 As we have been unable to*obtain this work we give this author s observations on 
the authority of Virobow in Vlrobow and Reinhardt ■ Arebiv fur pathologtsche Anatamie und 
Fh^siologie, vol i pp 370,407 1847 
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4 Dr Gunsburg* is quoted by Virchow as the next person who observed 
crystals belonging to the same category^ they are described as small 
cubical octahedra found in a thymus gland affected with fatty degeneration. 

5 In the first volume of Bokitansky’s Pathological Anatomy (published 

in 1846, p 170), we find the statement that in the changes that ensue after 
haemorrhage has occurred into the tissues, the heematiU is subjecteil to a 
special metamorphosis, it is converted either in the corpuscles, or external 
to them, into a brown, ru^, yellow, or black pigment, this is seen in the 
shape of round corpuscles^r grftiular molecules, either free or enclosed in 
tells, or attached to small prismatic crystals of triple phosphates,” and at 
a subsequent part of the same volume (p 302), the author attributes 
the varieties of colour, theoretically, in the different pigments, to combi 
nations formed between hsematin and acids like the carbonic or hydroc^jlcnc, 
giving nse to carbonates, muriates, &c * 

6 We now arrive at the first comprehensive treatisef on the subject, based 
upon numerous researches and experiments, and attempting to harmonize 
tlie phenomena of crystallization with the known changes in the pigments 
of the animal economy In the paper alluded to, Rudolph Virchow 
assumes, with Breschet, Rokitansky, and others, that the pathological 
pigments are derived from the colouring-matter of the blood He expresses 
his views thus the diffused colounng-inatter passes into a granidar form, 
the hsematm-containing cells are metamorphosed into pigment-celTs Their 
colour is at first always reddish, subsequently assuming tints which appear 
to be uniformly the same, according to the organ affected, thus in the 
lungs and intestines the colour is always black, while m the skin it is 
orange, or reddish-brown, in the brain, purple, in the vessels, a dirty 
greenish yellow The effect in the intestines is attributed to the presence 
ot hydrosulphuretted gas Virchow proceeds to describe the granular 
matter as being rarely sphencal, but jireseuting a well-defined outline, the 
terminal step of the process of pigmentary loi mation he regards to be the 
conversion into crystals, which he finds to occur invariably in extiavasated 
blood He states that he first observed these crystals in 1844, but that 
his attention was not especially directed to them until the publication of 
Zwicky’s memoir, he hag since found them in eoagula occurring in the 
Graafhan vesicles, the brain, t|ie skin, *flad obhtciated vessels, m hanuor- 
»agic infarctions of the spleen, and in abscesses ot 
the extremities p^e desenbes the crystals as oblique 
rhombic columns of a latcritious, y ellowish red or 
deep-ruby tint, according to their thickness, vajying 
much in si/e, transparent, and occurring fiee or m 
cells The crystals occasionally presented the si/e of 
ordinary triple phosphates m the urine, some, taken 
from an old apoplectic clot in the brain, measured 
0 0042 lines in length, 0 0021 in breadth, and 0 0055 
diagonally from one^ucute angle to another By uppo 
sition of their narrow surfaces, they are apt to fonn 

* See Haser’s Archiv 1848, p 104 This is another book not to be found in the medical libraries 
of the metropoliB * 

t Die fwthologlachen Pigments von Ractolph Virchow in Virchow and Reinhardt a Archiv fur 
pathologlaehe Anatomie und Physlologie vol i pp 379 4U7 1 h47 

t Copy of plate in Virchow a Archiv, 1847 
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strange figures resembhng nba&ds. These cryst^s are met with at flifierent 
periods alter the occurrence of the extravasation Virchow has found them 
on the 17th, 25th, 27th, and 29th days, showing that the process is ral^her 
a slow one, and one that appears to indicate a withdrawal of the efiused 
blood from the vital power This coincides with what we observe Jtn the 
production of crystalline forms m blood removed from the body, to which 
we shall advert subsequently A most important question, which Virchow 
determines in the affirmative, is the isolatioiv^ of the pigmentary matter 
within the blood-corpuscles Every micrbscopist knows that pigmentary 
matter occurs m two mam forms, either as free amorphous granules, or 
enclosed m cells that vary in size and shape, but are considerably larger 
than the blood corpuscle The most manifest instance is the black matter 
of pulmonary tissue, which may l>e seen as opaque, black, isolated 
granules, or invested by an oval or circulifr trau'^parent envelope Again, 
the coloured compound corpuscles that we find m inflamed tissues or m 
inflammatory exudations, may equally present the appearance of a mere 
accidental agglomeration, or the glomeruli maj exhibit a sharp cmtline, 
mdicating the presence of an albuminous sheath The colounug matter 
of malignant growths exhibits a similar tendency to either mode of deposit 
The theoretical view of these pigments being denved from the blood, has 
now beep confirmed by the direct observation of Virchow, who concludes 
his first paper with the following remao'ks —“ The pathological pigment 
ongmating in hsematm may be difibse, granular, or crystallino, it may 
assume these forms within and external to the bloodvessels, within and 
external to cells, it may be yellow, red, or black, or exhibit any of the 
intervening shades, the hcematin may have previously quitted the blood- 
corpuscles, and diffused in other parts, m order subsequently to become 
aggregated into granules or crystals, the blood-corpuscles may, however, 
unite directly, combine their biematiu, and at once form granules or 
crystals ” 

In the second paper, Virchow enters more fully into the consideration 
of the efiect produced by reagents upon the pigment-crystals Their 
analysis is a matter of great difiiculty, as no one has hitherto succeeded in 
entirelv isolating them, and m obtaining a quantity sufficient for the 
determination of their chemical cdiistitution, When we attempt to form 
crystals fiom the blood, the material causes the two glass plates to adhere 
so firmly, that even with the device of previously mtio<kicmg a hair,‘it is 
almost imposssble to cause any liquid to pass in, the operculum, with the 
greatest care, will often break lather than yield to* the finest wedge The 
most satisfactory mode that we have ourselves adopted, is to employ an 
animalcule case, which consists m an object-glass, fitted in a brass nng, 
and covered with an operculum, similarly adjusted, by which means it is 
possible, not only in the first instance to adjust the exact mode of com¬ 
pression, but also to remove one from the other after the crystals have 
formed Virchow desenbes liquor potassae as the mo^ effective reagent 
he states the colour of the crystals under its influence to become more 
intense, aftei which the colounug matter is diffused, and lastly, dissolved 
The concentrated mineral acids he found gradually to round-off fJie otystals 
and destroy them, the coloufji'ait first being rendered rather darkei^, the 
colouring matter could not subsequently be recovered, and nothing but u 
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light, gtanular, membr&Dous stroma remained Sulphuric acid gave rise 
to a moat beautiful play of colours, producing successively a brownish or 
purplish-red, green, blue, violet, red, and yellow Acetic acid does not 
appear to have exerted any material influence upon the crystals, though it 
IS statipd to have occasionally had some effect upon the diffused yellow 
pigments, and m rare oases also upon the grauulat yellow pigment 
Aloohol and ether were found entiiely ineffectual From these results he 
argues that the crystals cannot be of % tatty nature, as maintained by 
Scherer, and Zwicky, and iSieule,* and we gaftier it to be his opinion, though 
tiot formally expressed, that the hsematotd cr;ystals are a combination of 
the colounng matter of the blood or hsematm with protein-matter 

The Transactions of the Medico-Physical Society of Wurzburg contain 
an article by the same physiologist on hsematoidin and bilifulvin, Yhich, 
though not strictly in the chronological order which weVe pursuing, may 
most suitably be advertetl to as a sequel to the memoir just considered The 
author here again enters into the question of the ultimate constituents of 
the crystals, and their relation to the colouring matters of the blood He 
commences by ubservmg that he has troqueutly found the hsematoidm 
crystals in connexion with the fat-cells of subcutaneous lat, or attached to 
free oil-globules, as, for instance, the exudation of a case of ha,morrliagic 
pericarditis, and m an echinococcus cyst in the liver, in each of tjj^ese cases 
bnght red spots were seen studding drops of yellowish fat, which, on 
microscopic examination, proved to be ha,matoidin crystals From other 
observations, he is led to conclude, turther, that fat not only exerts an 
attraction upon h<£matoidiu, but also appears to piomotc the metamor¬ 
phosis mto hsematoidm, thus in a case of amputation of the arm, four 
days after the operation, hsematoid crystals were observed in the adipose 
cellular-tissue of the flap The crystallizing process may take place under 
thiee different circumstances first, m cells, secondly, in amorphous pro¬ 
tein substances (m both cases from diflused hiematm), thirdly, from heaps 
of blood-corpuscles, which coalesce with diflusion of hoematin, and undergo 
a common metamorphosis Having found the blood-corpuscles to contain, 
in addition to hsematm, a protein-substance resembling hbrme (which he 
terms globulin), and a ugattyr analogous to alkaline solutions of albumen, 
he infers, that in tlie blood-cyystals, pibtem invariably co-exists with the 
•hesmatm At the same tamef he observes, that as all protein substances 
occurring in the i^uman body contain a small amount of fat, this adlienng 
fat enters into the metamorphosis, and maybe present in the colourless nube¬ 
cula, which remains after the extraction of the hsematoidm He concludes 
the subject by maintaining that the crystallizing power is inherent m the 
proteii^ and that the colouring matter in the crystals bears no other rela¬ 
tion to them than the metallic colours impregnating the ciystals of 
quartz 

7 In this view Virchow is supported by the investigations of K E 
Reichert, m Dorpi^i, who, apparently without any knowledge of Virchow’s 
first paper, or the other observations already alluded to, in 1849 pubhsbed 
the paper which stands third in our list at the head of this article In 
examining the membranes of the almo^ mature foetuses of a gumea-pig, 
SIX hdurs after death, he found a substance upon the placentie of each of 

* Handbnch tier ratiuntdlen Pathologle, vol U p 738 
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the four animals contmned in the 
uterus, ^hieh at first sight resembled 
dned blood He was much surpnsed 
to discover that this substance was 
composed of tetrahedral ciystals, sur- 
rouinded by more or less mucus or 
epithelium Though varying much 
in size, fheir goniometnc relations 
werS identically the same They ap¬ 
peared to be perfectly homogeneous, 
and when cut through a cata¬ 
ract-needle they flfufiered no alteration 
A further minute examination led 
him* to conclude that these crystals 
were of an albuminofts or protein 
compound, when exposed to heat on an object-glass, they at first con¬ 
tracted, then carbonized, and were then x olatihzed, no residue remained 
after this process, which effervesced with acids They were heated to 
redness in a vacuum with potassium, and a considerable amount of 
nitrogen waa evolved No change was produced by boiling them with 
alcohol, c 3 ther, sulphuret of carbon, fatty or ethereal oils No acids or 
bases destroyed them after a bnef application, but they were dissolved 
by the continued influence of concentrated mtnc acid, and by boiling 
m a concentrated solution of jiotassa When introduced into a strong 
glass tube, hermetically closed at both ends, and exposed to a temperature 
of 140® to 100® Cent (252® to 288® lahr), they were entirclj fused 
The inclination of the planes to one another was 70® 3' 43'', the height of 
the central axis from ^ though of an intense 

blood-r< d colour, they were perfectly transparent The smaller ones exlu- 
hited a slightly yellowish tinge The colouring matter he believes not to 
constitute an essential feature, but to be deiived from a foreign pigment 
A parallel stnation was often perceptible on the surface, they had a semi- 
Bolid consistency, and were elastic, for when compression was employed 
thej could be reduced to a lamina, and on removing the compression they 
resumed their previous shape T%ey sank pi water, as well as in the acids 
or alljahes with which they wore brought iflto tontact The following iS 
a bnef summary of Reichert’s experiments with vanous* reagents • 

f 

Conoentrated acetic aejd caused the crystals expand without in any 
way altenng their character, they merely became lighter m colour 
Hydrochloric acid the crystals expanded, and assumed a slightly yellow 
or brownish hue, otherwise unaltered 
Sulphunc and phosphoric acids acted like the last 
Nitnc acid caused an enlaigcment of the crystals, and the evolution of 
some air-bubbles 

Solution of iodine produced no expansion, but aii^paraty and a dark- 
brown colour 

Liquor potassee and liquor «mmouiee expanded and rendered them 
yelfow ish brown • 
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From these results, Beichert argues that the crystals enter into combina¬ 
tion with acids and alkalies, which uniformly enlarge them and change their 
colour, and that nitnc acid converts them into xanthoproteic acid The ap¬ 
plication of nitrate of silver, munate of iron, and prussiate of potash, pro¬ 
duced no marked alteration, but when the crystals had expanded under the 
influence of the acids, they instently returned to their previous size when 
water was added Beichert has instituted a senes of experiments upon 
xanthoproteic crystals, wlupb lead him to* cqpclude that they sufier exactly 
the same changes under tne influence of acids and alkalies as the crystals 
tinder consaderation, and as it appears that every albuminous substance is 
converted into xanthoproteic acid by the action of concentrated nitnc acid, 
the inference as to the albuminous character of the former certainly appears 
justifiable Gluge* dissents from this doctrine, and assumes that the 
hasmatoidm exhibitB a combimftion of colouring matter with carbonate of 
lime, this, h*bwevor, is based upon only one observation of the evolution 
of gas-bubbles from the action of concentrated nitric acid, which in itself 
rather tends to fortity Beichert a view, the more so as we shall find that 
there is reason to suppose that the mere form of the crystals is, so to speak, 
accidental, and that while the blood of the same individual may be induced 
to assume various shapes, certain animals exhibit a tendency to produce 
peculiar and characteristic forms It is not impossible that evei||bually the 
crystallization of the blood may become a means of predicating its origin, 
and that a practical application of the fact may be made in medico-legal 
inquiries, where a doubt exists as to the nature ot a sanguineous fluid 
8 We have as yet only traced the formation of ciystals from the animal 
fluids or thecolounng matter of the blood q/ier its elimination from the blood- 
corpuscles Kollikert i^the first who observed them tn the corpuscles In 
the blood of a dog’s livar he found a great number of blood-globules, contain¬ 
ing from one to five rodlets of a dark jellow coloui, which remained in- 
changed 111 water, but seemed to disappear under the influence of acetic acid 
He next observed the same appearances in the splenic vein of a dog, and of 
the ftesh-water perch, and in the splenic pulp ot the latter, the crystalline 
rods varjing from occasionally of the entire 

length ot the diameter of the blood-corjiiisclc, at other times less On the 
application of water, a memljrane was^ upraised from these small rods, and 
* a nucleus came into viewT An accurate examination clearly proved tliat 
the/ lay in decoloured blood globules, iiid in unchanged corpuscles the 
gradual formation of one or two of the crj&tals could be •followed An 
enormous quantity ot rtally free crjstals were^ound in the spleen of the 
barbus fluviatihs, sparingly in the kidmjs, liver, and the blood of the heart 
They were ot a nail or spindle shaped form, and of a violet or reddish 
colour, and dissolved freely on the addition of acetic acid, leaving some 
colour behind Kolliker views these crystals as allied to the hsBmatin of 
the blood, and suggests that they may be identical with Virchow’s hsema- 
toidm he considars their occurrence in the spleen to lie of phj siological 
interest Kolliker, who regards the function of this organ as consisting 
maiuly in a destructive metamorphosis of the blood-corpuscles, would 

W AtlM dcr pathologtschon Anatumte leso Art Histologie Plate I No 47 andp S4 , 

t The Cfclopsedia of Anatomy and Pli) Biology by R S Todd. M D, Art. Spleen, by ProfeSEor 
Kolliker, iMp 
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probably give an explaiiatioii to account for the presence of the ciystals in 
unison with this retrograde process 

3 The converse theory, that the spleen is rather destined to form new 
Uood globules, is maintained by other physiologists, among whom we espe- 
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tially mention Dr Otto Funke, as lus researches into the functions of the 
spleen have led to his discoveries regarding the crystallizing power of the 
blood m various animals He justly argued, that to detenmne the func¬ 
tions of the organ m its influence upon the vascular current, a result would 
be most satisfactorily attained bj comjianng the moping with the outgoing 
blood, the arterial with the venous His hrst series of experiments were 
performed on the blood from the splenic vein of the horse, in pursuing which 
he met with a phenomenon which he describes in the following words 

“If we add water to a drop of blood spread out upon the object glass, when it 
has just begun to diy up in consequence of spontaneous evaporation, and observe 
the edges of the heaps of blood corpuscles, they aie secu to undergo a sudden 
change A few blood corpuscles disappear, others rbcei^e dark thick edges, become 
angular and elongated, and are extendefl into small well deflned rodlets In this 
wiftTinftY iTi enormous quantity of crystal embryos are formed, which are too small 
to enable ns to determine their shape, they rantdly extend more and more length¬ 
ways, while the^transverse diameter remains tne same, or increases but slightly, 
the entire field of vision being»gndually covered with a*dense network of acioular 
crystals ramssing one another m every direction This process takes place with 
such extreme rapidity, that it is difficult to observe the first origin and the gradual 
development of the crystals, for this reason, it was ouly after numerous observa 
tions that I eonvinoed myself that the crystals arc really formed from the blood 
coipusolcs ” 

The ciystals themselves presented two forms, the one exhibiting an 
acicular pnsmatic shape, the other occurnug as rhombid plates The ma¬ 
jority of the former disappeared after a few hours, the fluid drying up con¬ 
tracted into a few red plates and«bands, in this concentrated residue, pale 
cholesterin-like rhombic laminse were developed, which varied much m their 

* Figa a & 4 an copite of pktos4n Fitnlie*t Atlas. 
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dimensions The scute and obtuse angles measured (by Schmidt^s micro* 
scopic goniometer) respectively about 60® and 120® 

The blood-coipusoles never entirely disappear from the field after the 
formation of the crj^stals—an observation which we have also made in our 
experuiients upon the crystallizing power of human blood, they remain 
upon and about the crystals, ai^d seem to indicate a Varying power of 
resistance to solvents, while their occasionally darker but more frequently 
lighter hue suggests a different chemica> constitution from those which 
have undergone the crystaffine metamorphosis. In the adjoining drawing 
(Ig S) of crystals, which we succeeded iif forming from blood squeezed 





Bnniatold crystBlfi formed in blood of a deeply- Crystals formed from coagnlum !n a man a 

congested lung on addition of a minute heart one hour after potung up tbe prepa 

itoaatity of water and allowing it to evapo ration No blood corpuscles remained but 

rate for ton boors under an operculum some granular colouring matter was seen In 

the fluid surrounding the crystals These 
were transparent and of a enmson hue 
Magiiiflcd 400 diameters 

but of an apoplectic lung 6f affemale, this is attempted to be shown The 
whold held presented a pmky hue, in which the blo^-corpuscles wer^ seen ^ 
the crystals were sevend shades darker, but of the same tmt, and upon 
them ware also corpuscld^ slightly varying in siae and depth ot hue To 
exhibit the fact that the crystalline forms vary much according to accidental 
circumstances, we also anucx two other drawings of crystals obtained from 
human blood. Those m fig 6 were formed by treatment with water, 
within an hour after puttmg-up the preparation The blood was a part of 
the coagulum taken from the heart of a man. At the time this second 
specimen was prep%red, the blood-oorpusclea had ceased to be visible The 
third illustration (fig 7) we subjoin in order to show that tbe ordinary 
laminated appearance of the crystals formed in the human blood is a for- 
tmtous arcumstance, probably dopendmg*upon the approximation of the 
gloss plate® between which they have forra^ The three crystals to tbe 

* ■* Flg« ft fl are eopiee drawings hg Dr Bieveklng • 
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left m the drawing were formed m a drop of blood squeezed from tflie apo¬ 
plectic lung, and though isolated, they presented a deep ruby colour The 
three crystals to the right of the drawing appear to be hexagonal columns^ 

Mg 7* 
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or they may be four-sided pnsnis, but th*ey manifestly possessed consider¬ 
able thickness The latter were formed from the same hearf-blood used in 
producing the laminar crystals (fig 6), the animalcula-case was employed 
in this case, on removing the operculum the crystals were persistent, but 
instantly disappeared on the addition of acetic acid, and without that bril¬ 
liant play of colours which liquor potassoe exhibited m one instance in 
which we were satisfied of its actual application to the crystals In this 
case theecrystals were immediately destroyed, and the most brilliant vanu- 
tion of yellow, green, pink, enmsou, aftd scarlet (no blue), ensued It may 
be well to add, that the drawings, figs 5 and 6, were taken with a power of 
about 400 diameters, while for fig 7, one of only about 210 diameters 
was employed In Funke’s experiments, the serum of the splenic blood 
could not be made to crystalhre by any re agents, the same applies to 
blood taken from other parts, though it appears that Lehmann has suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a netwodk of acicular crystals from the serum of the 
portal blood of the horse on the addition of water t In a report of 
M Kunde’s observations, to which we shall shortly advert, in the * Gazette 
Medicale’ for May, 1852, it is also stated that Messrs Eobiu and Verdeil 
produced tetrahidral colourless crystals, like those desenbed by hini, from 
the scrum of the blood alone, but no particulars are given 

Funke has extended his expenpieuts to the bleed ot other ammals, he 
has found the same tendency to exist in th% splcnic-vein blood of the do^ 
when^perfectly recent, showing, os he con^ivel, that it is not the rtsult 
of post-mortem changes The blood of fishes is eminently crystalltrable, 
but he failed*to obtain crystals from the blood of the splenic vein of the 
bullock According to life observations, the crj^tals dissolve easily in all 
reagents, he met with none in which they did not dissolve, and has failed 
in all his attempts to concentrate the crystallizable substance We are 
obliged to omit all reference to other matters treated of in Dr Funke*s 
elaborate papers, though we do not undervalue the importance of his 
investigations, in their bearing upon the physiology of the spleen We 
therefore turn to his second paper, in which he more particularly examines 
the crystallizing power of the blood of some fresh-water fish By treating 

* Copy ot 4(nwing by Dr Sieveklng 

t A paper by ProfesBor Lebmann to which we have not bad access is quoted by Dr Funke us 
containing some experiments on the crystallization of the blood in Bbrlcbte uber die Verbandiungeu 
der Ksniglicb Sadislacben geaeUechaft der WtsseiiBobsAw der Leipzig, l(H2 v 
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the recent blood of Leuciscne dobula, Qfpnnus eiythroplbalmus, aftd 
Abramis blicca, by partial evaporation, and the subsequent addition, under 
the operculum, of a small portion of water, he has found that all the 
blood-corpuscles were converted into crystals, these being generally half or 
twice as long as the former, their ends rectangular, and their sides recti¬ 
linear or slightly curved Thii phenomenon he explains by assuming 
that the contents of the blood-corjmscles crystallize without a rupture of 
the envelope, and that the resolution of tbe crystal enables the corpuscle to 
return to its normal sha^e On the furtlier addition of the smallest 
^antity of water, the crystals are re-coifrerted into blood-disks Some 
variations yi the mode of crystallization are produced by varying, the 
amount of water added, if it be equal to about half the quantity of the 
blood, the corpuscles resist its action for some time, after a few hours^they 
appear distended and pale, and hnally they vanish At % certain point of 
dilution, the preparation aftei a few hours exhibits a close resemblance to 
the frozen vapour on a window, the entire held is covered with a layer of 
acicular crystals arranged in the form of plumes Very regular crystal¬ 
lization ensues if equal parts of water be added after partial evaporation, 
large isolated, weli-dehned, quadnlateral pnsms varying much in size, 
result They may attain a length of two or three lines, and then become 
visible to the naked eye Some are as thick as they are long, others so 
thin and pale, that the vertical lateral planes are Hot to be recognised If 
the blood-corpuscles were closely aggregated, the resulting network of 
crystals was so dense that it resembled a confused mass of needles The 
colour was vermilion Funke failed to produce the large laminated 
crystals m fashes which were met with in the blood of horses It does 
not appear that he has made many experiments upon the crystallizing 
power of human blood, he states that he obtained crystals in two instances, 
in which he tested some blood from the splenic vein, m one there was 
leucocythemia, in the other the spleen was healtliy The crystals that 
resulted piesented a double character, there were large numbers of very 
long, iiregular, naiiow rods, arranged m pencils, or like antlers, m a drop 
allowed to crystallize under an operculum, without the addition of water, 
when treated with water, thq blood ciy^tallized slowly, and m addition to 
the rod shaped forms, two varieties ol jliombic plates appeared the one 
%mall, very dark colourwl, and isolated the other in composite la} era 
resembling cholestenne, red, and almost rectangular Both vanetlbs are 
considered as belonging to the same cr}stallonietric system, of which 
the rhombic form woukl represent the type, #nd to which all transition 
forms may be refeired 

Funke describes these crystals as extremely destructible, and so un¬ 
doubtedly they are, but scarcely to the extent he states, for he has found 
that the mere raising of the operculum instantly converts them into a 
formless mass, by employing an animalcula-iage, as above ineutioued, we 
have succeeded m mamtammg the crystals after removing the operculum, 
and we are melineu to think that their destruction in ordinary cases is the 
result rather of the adhesion between the two glasses than from any 
destructive influence of atmospheric contact Funke supposes the crystal¬ 
lization to depend upon the crystallizable matenal being dissolved by the 
water within the envelopes, and bemg set free by the dehiscence of the latter, 
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to asguine Its dtaractenstic forms as soon as the fluid attams tiiat 
degree of concentration in which the crystallizing matenal begins to be 
imsohible. If the quantity of water only suffice to distend, but not to 
hurst the envelope, the crystal forms within the latter, and is coated by it, 
and on the further addition of water the crystals are re-dissolved, and the 
ooipusdes restored to their ongmal form His view as to their constitution 
does not essentially differ from that of Keichert, m regard to the crystals 
discovered by him, he considers them to consist of the albuminous contents 
of the blood corpuscles combined with L %matln, and he regards them as 
entirely distinct both from the erystalline forms observed in the blood by 
Kolliker, and from the heematoid crystals of Yircbow The only reagents 
of whose action he obtained satisfactoiy proof were alcohol, acetic and 
nitne acids, by each of wind) they iierc dissolved. 

In the very careful and well-executed drawings contained in the chemico- 
|diysiological Atlas, by the same author, the title of which terminates the 
list of works given at the head of this article, the various crystalline forms 
derived from the blood of man and animals are represented with the hues 
they exhibit We can strongly recommend tins work to those of our 
readers interested m the subject, for the drawings are admirably executed, 
and must faithful representations of nature, while the explanatory letter- 
press 18 not overloaded with diy technicalities, the very moderate price 
further enhances the pleasure of contemplating the evidence of Dr Fuuke’s 
graphic powers The definite crystalloraetnc character which many would 
appear to possess, certainly indicates a typical distinction bearing a ratio 
not yet sufficiently determined to the genus from which it is derived. 
Many vaneties occur in the same blood which may be fairly ref*rnble to 
the same fundamental type, but we should scarcely be justified in insisting 
upon an identity of constitution in crystals that respectively exhibit the 
rhombic, the tctraheffi'al, or the hexagonal type The blood of the squirrel 
(fig 8), for instance, forms regular hexagons, which but for their colour 
closely resemble cystic oxide, the blood of the gumea-pig (fig 9) mva- 
nahly appears to form tetrahedral pyramids, we have ourselves seen them 
within two hours after death in a minute renal vessel of this animal, 
filling up the entire calibre of the channel The case is of some interest, 
as showing that the contact of the air is not an essential ingredient m the 
production of these forms In the horse, in man, the rhombic fom 
may be considered typical, the blood-crystals of the cat are regular qua¬ 
drilateral or hexagonal columns, while those obtained from fishes (Leuciscus 
dobula) are more of an acicular character, though also presenting co¬ 
lumnar forms 

10 Kunde confirms most of the observations made by Funke, though he 
is inclined to doubt the fact of the crystals being form^ directly from the 
blood-corpuscles, the positive testimony of Funke ought, however, to 
outweigh a negative opinion, the more so as his confrere has not exammcd 
the blood of the same fishes, and as KOlliker has also noted the actual 
presence of crystals within the hlood-disk The animals whose blood 
Kunde has experimented upon are the ox, the horse, the dog, the gumea-pig, 
the squirrel, the rat, the mouse, the bat, the rabbit, the pigeon, the turtle, the 
leech, and the ffiog In all, excepting in the frog, he succeeded, though with 
more or less difficulty, in producing crystals, and if we admit the exception as 
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Crystals obtained flvm the blood of the 
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proving the rule, we may assume with him that all red-bloo(kd animala 
exhibit this property Funke states that he Jias occasionally 8btamed 
crystals by treating a drop of the recent blood from his own huger with 
water In this Kunde has failed In several experiments of the same 
kind, we must confess that we have also been foiled, while we have met 
with little difiiculty m securing the most beautiful crystalline forms 
from human blood taken from the lungs or the heart of the dead subject 
The effect of reagents upon the crystds, and especially upon those pro¬ 
duced from the blood of the gumea-pig, though the latter were identical 
m form and colour with those spoken of by Keichert, induced Kunde to 
assume an essentially different constitution between the two Every 
chemi<;al applied, dissolved the blood-crystals, and they were soluble in 
water at a comparatively low temperature (40®—45°C =62®—71°F), 
while it will be remembered that Reichert’s crystals exhibited a very 
indestructible character *170# has Kunde fiver found the crystals pre-formed 
^ the mucous surfaces, bi(t h^has observed tliat if the liquor amuu of a 
guiuc 4 )-pig be allowed to evaporate a little, and then covered with an 
operculum, crystall result that closely resemble hippunc i^id, tlie day 
after the preparation w^aj put up, regular, colourless, transparent cubes 
and octahedra were found, adjoining crystalline masses of an irregular 
outline The question whether the blood-ciystals arc identical in different 
animals, is answered by Kunde, as we should anticipate, even from the 
manifest difference in the facihty with which their blood crystallines, and 
the distinct types exhibited, m the negative Their solubility m water is 
greater in man than in the guinea-pig and squirrel, and those of the latter 

* ThcRe appear identical with the albuminoua cryetala above described as having been discovered 
and analysed by Reichert The crystals form easily and are a pretty microscopic object The 
tetrahedral is the prevailing form and most of the irregigBr aggregations that we meet with in oar 
axperimeots are referrihie to this type though we have not seen any transition forma which we 
cohld look npou as connecting links between the tetrahedral and the polygonal of which a specimen 
is seen at the lowermoargin of the field in fig fi Figs 8 & p are ciqiied ftom Fanke*» Atlas 
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are found to lie insoluble m perfectly cold water, as well as m alcohol and 
ether 

11 The only records of blood ciystals given by English observers are 
contained in a papei* by Dr Sanderson, on the metamorphosis of the co¬ 
loured blood-corpuscles, in the ‘ Monthly Journal of Medical Science’ for 
1851, and m an article by Dr Parkes,* pn the formation of crystals in the 
blood, in the ‘Medical Times and Gazette’ of 1852 The former, in 
summing up the modificationt. which the blood-corpuscles undergo in 
extravasations, remarks, that m rare casei?, a cry^tallizable fat being present, 
the colouring matter unites with it so as to form crystals He gives thrte 
instances in which he discovered rhorabohedral crystals of a deep yellowish 
red colour, attnbutable to a metamorphosis of the blood, one in a cyst 
beneath the scalp of a pigeon, another in the corpus luteum of a cow, and 
the third in the corpus luteum of a human female, calculated to be five 
or SIX weeks old The latter is described as containing* a bnght red 
centre of tolerably firm consistence, presenting under the microscope a 
fibnllatmg structureless material, m which were imbedded large numbers 
of decoloured blood corpuscles, others more or less converted into grains 
of pigment, spherical or ovoidal bodies of about inch in diameter, 
and of a bnek-red colour, and crystals of a rhombohedral form, and very 
regular, but of small size Intermediate between these, there seemed to 
be semi-crystallme bodies,* as well as irregular masses, all of which con¬ 
sisted of the same bnek-red pigmentary material, which was unaffected by 
acetic acid, diluted mineral acids, or caustic potash 

12 Dr Parkes* paper details the aiipearances observed in blood that has 
been allowed to undergo partial decomposition In one case some half putnd, 
half-liquid blood, obtained by vensesection, exhibited, after the addition of 
water, pnsmatic crystals of various lengths, cut off sharp at the ends, or 
tapered, they occasionally appeared to emerge from the sides of a large 
red mass, which was also penetrated in all directions bj them, and which 
seemed to have been ongmally formed of an accumulation of red corpuscles, 
but no perfect red corpuscles could be seen In another case, blood 
drawn from the arm, and allowed to remain m a stoppered bottle for three 
months, until it was covered with a thick crust, exhibited in the subjacent 
oily purple liquid mynads of more or less deep-red crystals of various 
forms, most of them tables of sonic tluckAess,* others thinner or heaped 
together so as to look like cholesterine, others long and rod-like', with 
straight or acuminated terminations, readily dissolving in water^ and 
destroyed by exposure to ^r (Fig 10 ) Mixed up with these were circular 
agglomerations of acicular crystals, apparently consisting of marganc 
acid, and insoluble in water, though soluble in ether Again, some defibn- 
nated blood was exposed to the air until it had assumed a syrupy con¬ 
sistence, this showed no crystals until water was added, when, after two 
or three hours, numerous needle-shaped and rod-bke crystals were pro¬ 
duced, which were entirely soluble in acetic acid The same blood being 
allowed to dry, and water being then added, no crystals were visible after 

* li. Schmidt'a Jatarbueb 1BS3 No 12 n, S83 it is stated that Dr Parkes* paper Is an account 
of Funke’s and Kunde's observations This Is erroneous as tbe paper was written beforeaFunke's 
second paper reached England and appeared before his third paper and the paper of nr Kuiide (In 
which the cryatalUzability of all sorts of blood was recognised) were published In Gennany 
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two days, but after a lapse of five days a few acicular crystals and nume¬ 
rous marganc-acid crystals became apparent In a specimen of blood 
taken from tbe lugalar \i in of a man who died of Bright’s disease, and 
allowed to stand for a fortnight, until it had become ammoniacal, the 
microscope detected triple phosphates, small rod-like crystals that were 
insoluble in acetic acid, and margaric acid crystals In other experiments 
Dr Parkes has observed large pale crystals of an imgularly prismatic 
form, sesembling some kinds of phosphates He points out that if we 
exclude the known forms of margaric acid and the earthy pbospliates, 
three varieties of crystals^remain, which are distinguishable 

,1 By perfect solubility m mter • 

2 5y insolubility m water, by the addition of which they are produced, 

and by solubility in acetic atid 

3 By insolubility m water and acetic acid * 

The foregoing analyses rather exhibit the complicated nature of the 
question we have to deal with, than enable us to arrive at a definite con¬ 
clusion already, but we would suggest, that until good grounds be shown 
for an adverse opinion, we should not treat the forms discovered in recent 
blood as necessarily identical with those found in blood that has manifested 
symptoms of evide^jt decomposition We arc inclined, from our own 
observations, to infer that while under certain conditions recent blood 
exhibits a tendency to form crystals, a penod arnves at which this tendency 
disappears, and is replaced by a second Stage of crystallization, m which 

* Copy of plate in Medical Times and Gazette 
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the ordinaiy affimtieiS of morgamc nature come mto play In the sequence 
of time we must establish an earher stage of crystallization than either of 
these two—VIZ, that in which it is manifested in the living body itself 
Here the tendency of the blood to give rise to dtystalline forms, exclusive 
of those of the well-known salts, is evidently greater than has been hitherto 
supposed In the human body we have repeatedly met with crystals that 
we were justified in regarding as pre-formed dunng life In two cases of 
enlarged spleen, and one of melanotic character, that fell under our 
notice m 1853, we were surpAsed to find^ larg^ number of rhomboidal and 
pnsmatic crystals (figs 11 and 12), chiefly in the vicinity of the capsult« 

Fig 11 Pig 12* 



Cr^BlB found under t}ie* 8 heBth 
of a spleen of normal sire in 
a man net 70 Magnified 400 
diameters 



Crystals found In a spleen containing 
melanotic deposit somewhat eii 
larged and firmer than in the normal 
condition Magnified 400 diameters 


which were imbedded in the soft tissue of the organ, but only exhibited a 
slightly yellowish appearance, which seemed to be merely a reflex of the 
adjacent tissues They did not present the definite cherry or crimson hue 
displayed by Virchow’s crystals, or tlie blood-crystals that we have suc¬ 
ceeded m forming from tlie blood They disappeared on the addition of 
acetic acid, with an evolution of air-hubbles, but were not altered by liquor 
potassie We have since exammtd numerous spleens, with tire view to 
exammuig the nature of these crystals more minutely, but have only 
recently succeeded m again meeting with them, though without b^ng able 
to isolate them, or define their constitution Here thej were accompanied 
by numerous opaque, black, rectilinear bod|;q^ diflenng in sire and outline^ 
but generally approaching a quadrilateral form, concentrated sulphuric 
acid did not^hangc them The well-defined linear margin clearly distin¬ 
guished them from the amorphous forms m whicl^black pigment ordinanly 
appears, either m the lungs, the intestines, the spleen, or other organs 
While, however* some of these formations leave a doubt whether they are 
directly derived from the blood, we meet with other crystals in pathological 
products resembling blood-crystals, where they are manifestly not imme¬ 
diately deducible from this source Thus, in a case of recent pleuntic effusion 
of straw coloured fibnne, investing the lower left lung of a man aged forty, 
among numerous pnsmatic crystals, was a crystallille mass of reddish- 
jellow colour, apparently composed of several layers of rectangular lamime 
Acetic acid readily dissolved tb|; vanous forms In the same case a drop 


* Flga 11 & is on firooi drawinga bf Ur Sieveking 
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of blood from the lung, covered by an operculum, was found after twelve 
hours to exhibit numerous rectangular and prismatic colourless crystals, 
which apparently were not touched either by acetic or munatic acid 

It does not appear that the coloured rliomboidal crystals of Virchow are 
capable of being artificially formed In our experiments, of producing 
blood-crystals from human bloo^, we have expenencoif no difficulty in 
forming the laminated rectangular and prismatic ciystals desciibed and 
delineated by Funke, «nd on one occasion^ while fan-shaped aggregations 
of these were still visible ^n the* same field* there were several delicate, 
^raill-defined, perfectly colourless rhomboids, Which contrasted strongly with 
the bnck-red material surrounding them The quantity of blood employed 
has a marked influence in determining the arrangement of the crystals, 
as well as their dimensions In following the directions of Funke.we 
commonly obtain asteroid groups, or long rows resembhng a paling, of 
well-defined ci^ stals of a laminated character, of considerable length and 
cut off square or m lance points It is, however, not an essential character 
that they are merely laminated, for the same blood may yield larger 
crystals, in which the edges exhibit consideiable thickness, or in which the 
pnsmatic character is undeniable In a successful case the crystalline 
forms occupy so large a si>ace, that tins circumstance alone would justify 
the conclusion that they are com[>oscd of the bulk of the material spread 
out on the object-glass The turthcr.evidence that has been detailo*^ seems 
to warrant the inference, that while there arc essential differences between 
many of the forms hitherto described as being derived from the blood, 
either within or external to the body, they exhibit a tendency of a protein 
compound to crystallize, not hitherto admitted 
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Keview VI 

Uther Gehurtaltadfe und Gynatkohgte vn Frcmhrmih, Omsshntmmven, nnd 
Irhmd gro^^setHltedH nobch Eeuteergebmssm Von Dr F H Arnett, 
d Z suppl JpnmanuB am k k Gebarhause, nnd an der Abtheilung 
fur Franenkrankheiten, &c <kc—Tffm, 1853 8vo, pp 360 

On Midu/tfery a/nd Gymcdogy %n Feanae^ Great Britain, and Irdamd, 
(duefly drmnn fiom Obadtiations made dwrm^g Travda in lime cmnines 
By Dr F H Arnetii, ab the time principal Assistant Physician 
the Imperial and Royal Lying in Institution, and to the department 
of the Hospital appropiiated to the Diseases of Women, Vienna 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the present age, as distiu> 
guished from all previous times, is the extent to whidi international com¬ 
munication IS now hapjnly being earned, men are, in a sense and to a 
degree which never before were possible, running to and fro, and knowledge 
is, as a necessary consequence, being largely incrcabed The earth itself 
promises ere long to be, in yet another mode, bound into one vast organism, 
and human thought to be transmitted between the most distant climes, on 
the chords of a newly developed, as it wcie, nervous system And there 
are prdliably none who must benefit more from the dail} increasing facilities 
for the interchange of ideas and of the knowledge of newly-ascertained 
facts, than the students of an experimental and inductive science like 
medu me But not the least interesting or useful < ircuniht nice connected 
with the state of things we have alTuded to, is the power wc derive from it 
of “ seeing ourselves as others see us — in other words, of learning the im¬ 
pressions made by our views and institutions upon foreigners, and of 
reading, m the mirror which they hold uji to us, the history of our defects 
and our advantages 

For such reasons we hail with pie isurc the appearance of a work by an 
intelligent and impartial observer like Dr Arneth, chiefly devoted to an 
examination of the medical institutions of these islands For although 
the title jiagc professes merely to enibiace the obstetric branch of medicine, 
the author does not confine hnyself to this department, but enters into a 
review of the systems of cducalSon both|professional and general, and,of 
the*col]egos and hospitals of the several countries he has visited, ^id con¬ 
cludes his^woik with a comparison of English and German midwifery 
practice 

In the preface we ard informed, that after the author had spent three 
years as assistant jihysieian to the groat Lymg-iii Hospital of Vienna, he 
undertook a journey thiough Qcnnany, I ranee. Great Britain, Ireland, and* 
Belgium, in order, by personal observation, to learn the state of midwifery 
m those countiies As time unceasingly advances, and as much of what 
he has seen and described may in a short space have undergone great 
alteration, he thinks it right to mention, that his visit to Pans occuned in 
the months of November and December, 1850, and January, 1851, to 
London in January and February, to Dublin in March, to Edinburgh in 
Awl and May of the latter year 

author first enters upon an exammation of the systems of medical 
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instruction prescnbed at the three universities of Pans, Montpelier, and 
Strasburg, and at the secondary schools of France, which he afterwards 
compares with the plan pursued in Austria He is most struck with the 
shortness of the period of clinical medical instruction required in the 
former empire (one year against two in Austria), an^ with the entire 
omission of ophthMmuF surgery, «rliich m his country is so much attended 
to, and has so properly its se^iarate chair and chniquc On the other hand, 
midwifery, which m Austna is unaccouutaliljj struck out of the official plan 
of study, 18 obligatory inf Frandb, and is taught theoretically during six 
KfHonths, and practically during an entire year He cannot undei stand 
why matenSk mcdica a^nd pathological anatomy, which m Austria are placed 
at the commencement of the piactical studies, oi which the latter branch 
of science at least is one of the chief pillars, should in Fiance be dcforied 
to the last half-year • * 

Hospital vflsitmg is to commence in the second session, in ordt r that 
the student maj become acquainted with the details ot so-called “ minor 
surgery ” This and other regulations show a desire on tlu part of the 
h rench medical legislators to favour practn al studies, and m ly partially 
compensate for the short period of proper clinical mstiuelion above 
alluded to 

The uncommonly great number of examinations and “concour%” Mhich 
continue in an uninterrupted chain during the whole period of study, and 
are afterwards resumed for those who wish to obtain appointments, is 
characteristic of France, and quite corrtsponds to the ginius ot the people, 
and may give a certain readiness in disputation, which, while it is in its 
higher degree neither always necessary, nor a jiroot of a gi cater amount 
of knowledge, may have its advantages, and probably has advantages for 
so mobile a peojile as the Gauls, though it seems to be less suited to the 
German charactei, at the same time, the authoi observes that he cannot 
deny that he has seen similar regulations m opciatiou among the less 
excitable Britons, and apparently uith favourable results 

In the examination for the degree of doctor, the hrcnch regulations 
appear to the author to be in raanj respects pictcrable to those of lus own 
country, and chiefly inth\^ Ij^iit while in both countries the ntccbsity of 
making the examination practical, and mJt merely theoretical, is recognised 
-^in Austria the examiner srepAssents a patient, and submits to be ^ues 
tioned*by the candijjlatc, who is required, fiom the dcsciiption ho obtains 
in answer to his queries, to state his o]»imou as to tht dmgno««s, prognosis, 
and treatment of the discHisc umlcr whith the eximinci supposes himself 
to labour, and within a quarter of an hour at least to name the disease, 
while in i ranee, on the centraly, he is brought to the bedside of one oi 
more patients in the hospital, wheie not only his but his powei 

of using his knowledge, are practically tibted, the superiority ot this latter 
mode IS obvious 

In France, the “ faculty” consists only of the college of professors, with 
the Dean elected from among themselves at their head, the other doctors 
form no part of the corporation, and consequently exeieise no influence on 
the renovation of their order In England^ on the other hand, the right 
to practice is only obtained through admission to a society (College of 
Physicians, College of Surgeons, or Apothecaries’ Company), the members 
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of which are but exceptionally professors Both the Austnan and French 
regulations have the advantage over the English of uniformity in require¬ 
ments from candidates for practice, while each of the English corporations 
has its own regulations, whence anses the great variety to be found m this 
respect in the Biq^ish isles 

In 1851, 1352 doctors of medicine were practising sin Pans, of whom 
the amazing number of 366 were decorated with the Order of the Legion 
of Honour < 

A great advantage enjoyed by FranceSs the tamphcity of the division of 
the profession, there being since 1803 only doctors of medicine and ftp 
surgery (the education of whom is quite similar, with the ez^ception of a 
slight difference at the examination, according as the candidate intends 
to devote himself to one or the other branch of science), and o&cers of 
health, which contrasts favourably with the separation in England into 
physicians, surgeons, general practitioners, and apothecaries, und m Austria 
into doctors of medicine, doctois of surgery, and masters and patrons of 
suigery Tn France, the members ot the moie highly educated branches, 
the doctors, fax outnumber the officers ol health, while in England the 
apotheeanes, and in Austna the pationsof surgery, whose requirements are 
least, arc untortunatcly the most mimerons 

Having thus given a sketch of the state of medical education in France, 
the authoi next proceeds to describe the hospitals of that < onntry, dwelling 
more paiticularly on those devoted to midwitery The hrst he notices is 
the Strasburg hospital, which has the great and larc advantage of con¬ 
taining a chniquc toi children The Ij-iug-in house of this town is 
divided into two parts, “la clinique” for phjsicians, and “le service,” m 
whichmidwives are instructed, the deliveries amount only to about 120m 
the 3 ear 

Dr Arnctli next conducts his renders to Pans, the general hospitals of 
which citj eolleetivcly contain 3420 beds, while those for special objects 
possess 2784 of the latter, the llOpital des Enfans Maladcs has bOO b^s. 
La Maternit6 514 In the H6j>ital des Chniques there are also wards 
appropriated to midwifery under C Dubois The direction of the studies 
both at the “ rimique,” where medical studyits ^re instructed m practical 
midwifer), and at the Matermti^wheic mid wives arc educated, is placed 
undqr the eminent Paul Dubois I • • 

In none even of the smaller Parisian institutions did Dr Arneth find the 
retiiement, ttillness, and domestic apjiearance which cliaiaetenze many of 
the English hospitals The surprise which the splendour of the wards at 
first excites in strangers soon gives way to unfavourable impressions 
treated by the over crowding and imperfect ventilation of the apartments, 
and the want of cltanhiiess m the inferior attendants ' 

The l^ing m women in the Maternite are lodged m two great wards, 
each divided by partitions into thirtj-six small apartments, resembling 
cells, the arrangements for ventilating which arc so very defective, that the 
“ puerperal odour” prevails in most disagreeable intensity, and there con 
be no doubt that tins want of sufficient ventilation is a mam cause of the 
great mortality for which these ajiartnients are so notorious A table is 
given ot p 4 b, showing the comparative average mortality in the three 
largest lying m hospitals of Europe— im, the Matcrmt6 of Paris, and the 
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hospitals of Vienna and Dublin, for the jears 1828—1849, both inclusive 
m the first-named institution it amounted to 4 18 per cent , m the second, 
to 3 36, and m the third, to but 1 34 * In a note to p 45 the author 
points out the curious fact which appeals to be established by ample sta¬ 
tistical observations, that proportionally more boys arc the result ot a given 
number of legitimate than ot lUegitiniate births * 

Dr Arneth observes, that as the midwives at the Maternity do not apply 
themselves to anatomical investigations, the yrevalcuce of puerperal fi ver 
at that institution proves that tha disease is not evclusively attributable to 
i^#he examination of patients without sufiicltiit attintiou to washing after 
dissections, but that its source is principally to be found in the moibific 
matters impregnating the atmosphere whidh surrounds the patients 

It appears from the table, that the most unfavourable years at eai^i of 
the three great hospitals by no means coincide—a fact which would show 
that the opinion of those who hold that a peculiar constitution of the air 
capable of producing puerperal fever prevails at certain times simulta¬ 
neously throughout the whole of Europe, is incorrect The same want of 
agreement has been ob8er\ed in the two divisions of the Vienna hospital, 
and also between the “ Clinique” and the Maternitc, at Pans 

The great lying-in hospital of Vienna, which dates fiom 1784, is situated 
in the general hospital, and is divided into two jiarts, one of which^is appro¬ 
priated to the instruction of mcdictd students, the other to the education of 
midwives The former usually take out their practical midwifery at the 
end of the fifth year of their medico chirurgical studies Ha\]ng previously 
attended a six months’ theoretical course on the subject, tiny spend two 
months in this practical school, but this is not obiigatoiy on all medical 
students, nor docs prictual midwifery form a subject ot examination for 
the degree of doctor of medicine and surgery, which consequently confers 
no right to practise tins btanch, in order to obtain the degree of “ Magut r 
artis Obstetricise,’** they must, previously to admission to the special exa¬ 
mination, attend a second practical course of two months’ duration 

Thu author next devotes hfty-two jiagcs to an examination ot the differ¬ 
ences m practice lictween the French and German obstetricians, which he 
prefaces with a description of Paul Dubois, who has for years been at the 
head of the two greatest midwifery instilJutiong of France, and who appears 
4o reign as autociat m that britiieh of science, for in Fiance, observes Dr 
Arnetli, there is no obstetric republic, all standaids are loweied before 
Dubois—-a position the more smgulai, as a similar supremacy bad been 
yielded to bis father before him Interesting an4 useful as an mvestigatiun 
of this impoitant portion of Dr Aiiuth’s voluuie would be, it includes so 
great a variety of subjects that we must content ourselves, cm the piescnt 
occasion, with simply enumerating the pnntipol points he passes m review 
They are—inu&ion ot the rigid os uteri, operation for hare-lip, spontaneous 
and unaccountable, sometimes fatal, haeraoirljugts from the nose, moutli, 


* Through the kuitlnes!9of the master Or Shekleton «e have obtained from Or Sinclair senior 
asoifitmnt-pli} fliciaii to the hosiiitai a etatemriit of the niortalitf at the Diihiin 1 yiiig in Hospital for 
the three years isju—lS5i whicli have elapsed since tin. period at which Dr Ariieth^s table termi 
nates During that time the deiieenea have been 6oi2 ^he deaths J8—i e one m 158 2i or 0 682 
percent Of the 38 deaths however I3 although occurring soon after deliveiy were the result 
of non puerperal causes aa phthisis, pneumonia, acute bronchitis typhus perforation of stomach, 
destitution. 
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and anus of new-born infants, incisions of the perineum in cases of its 
extreme tension, observations of Dubois and others on congenital syphilis, 
an examination of Dubois’ and Simpson’s views on the subject ot the atti¬ 
tudes and positions of the foetus m utero, induction of premature labour, 
section of the symphysis pubis, the forceps and its application, perfora¬ 
tion, the Ciesarean operation, includmj an examination of the tacts 
brought foi ward by Di Hoebccke, of Brussels, who is said to have operated 
in thirteen cases with presenjvitibn of the mother’s life, and Joberts (de 
Lambolle) operation for unnary hstula t » 

The second division of Dr Ameth’s work commences with some gener£’ 
remarks on the hospital system ot Great Britain and Ireland 

“It IS,” he observes, “an ancient fondamental piinciplt of the Englisli gorem 
inent, to interfere is little as possible in the domestic circumstances and affairs of 
the country Thit principle is likewise adlisrcd to in the c ise ot hospitals, the 
erection and maintenance of which are, with few exceptions, lett to*the people, tod 
to the benevohnee of prnate ludividn^s, consequently, the government exercises 
no influence over their administration ’ (p 121) 

The advantages of this plan are, according to the author, that the people, 
who are necessarily best acquainted with their own wants, arc entrusted 
with the management of the institutions intended to relieve them, and that 
this selt-govi rmnent is much prompter, simpler, and cheaper, than any 
other It is, moreover, well suited to a wealthy community like that of 
England, m which gifts have been made oi amounts of property seldom 
attained to m other lauds, opening as it does a channel ior the exei cise of 
true beneficence, at the same time-that it gives the donor a voice in the 
disposal of his bounty, and thiough the system of admission into liospital 
by recommendatory notes, and the consequent diiect support by the rich of 
the poor in the hour ot their greatest need, it forms, adds Dr Arneth, “ one 
of the many bonds which, iii this remarkable country, unite the needy to 
the wealthy and the noble ” 

On the other hand, he admits that the hospitals are thus rendered liable 
to be affected by changes m tlie circumstances, the rtsidcuces, oi thq good¬ 
will, or by the death, of their beuefactois, and to be prevented, for want of 
a faxed lucoine, from undertaking many expenses The patients are from 
this cause olten limited to a much smaller number than could otherwise be 
accommodated Other objections meiitiont^ by the author are—^possibfa) 
delay m pioeuimg a recommendatory note, and the embariassment which 
a non-pioiefc)!<ional committee may experience in selectihg the jiersons best 
suited to fill the medical, oflbees of the institutions “ To this,” he says, 
** the English answer—what eeitainly would speak for the tact of the public 
and of sudi committees—that aU the men who were afterwards distin¬ 
guished for their science, have been elected as hospital physicians,” but lu 
estimating the value of this statement, it must be recollected, that hospitals, 
if properly used, are* the ladders to fame 

Coming from the French hospitals, with their showy floors and gaudy 
display the author was much struck with the absence of decora 

tion, and with the uncommon simplicity which prevails m England Low, 
unoruamented beds, without cu;;taius, stand far apart m small number, ami 
offer a striking contrast to those in the enormous and bnlhaiit wards which 
itt Baris and btrasburg are so incredibly filled with patients 
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The open fireplaces, excellent ventilation, and the chapels attached to the 
hospitals, next attract the authors attention, the latter are the most 
highly-ornamented part ot the houses, but the tablets which decorate their 
walls, setting forth the names of the ^nefuttors of the institutions, and the 
sums they have contributed, have in lus eyes a singular and almost profane 
appearance • * 

The author observes, that the dispensaries usually attached to the liospi* 
tals compensate m some measure for the d^fic|pney which exists, at least in 
London, of places of shelter op<Jli for the needy He was particularly 
iMPRruck with the vast numbers which sometitiies resort to these dispensaries 
Dr Amet|i concludes his chapter on the English hospitals by expressing 
his admiration of the museums of anatomical preparations and plaster 
casts, often of singular beauty, generally conneeti^ with them, and pvtly 
formed by the coninbutions—legacies, as it were—oi theif formei medical 
officers Thus, that at Guy s Hospital contains preparations by Sir Astley 
Cooper, and St George’s has been enriched by the labours of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie He points out the great idvaiitagcs presented by these museums 
in contrast to many similar collections on the continent, in the liberality 
with which they are thrown open to students, and the free use accorded to 
the pupils of numerous copies ot perfect catalogues ot their contents 

The next chapter, on the state of the medical profession in th^United 
Kingdom, opens with an expression of surprise at its division into the 
three grades of physicians, surgeons, and apothec xrics, and at the diveisity 
of the standard of qualification rei^uired by the seieral licensing bodies 
The author finds fault with the short pi nod of actual study icquired by 
the Apothecanes’ Company, thinks it strange that they should consider 
their pupils fit to attend lectures on nudniteiy and diseases of women and 
children, at the end of merely a six mouths’ course oi cliemistry and 
anatomy and phjsiology, and that, notwithstanding the very short time 
allotted for the acquirement ot jirofessioiial knowleilgc, they should pre¬ 
scribe both a wiutei and a summer com sc of luoibid anatomy llo 
further reprobates the union in tlu same individual oi tlie prescribing and 
sale of medicines, remarks on the professional etiquette which obtains in 
London of committing internal dis< ises to the phybieian, and entrusting 
the surgeon with only sucli as aie exterql,! and in proof of the bfciingency 
with which this is obseiv«ed, Iquotes the anecdote of a physician who, 
travelling in a railway carnage, declined to bleed his intimate tiiend,*who 
was suddenly stnek’en with apoplexy, but in spite of the liangor of delay, 
sent to a distance for a surgeon, and when asked his reason loi so doing, 
appealed to professional usage Dr Arneth prophesies tlie giadual 
destruction of this paitition wall, and observes that though but a short 
time has elapsed since accoucheurs have been admitted to tlu C*ollege of 
Physicians, he, at the penod of his visit, found at the head of both the 
Jiish and Scotch Colleges, men exclusively oceujned with obstetric practice 
It iS scarcely comprehensible to strangers,” observes the author, “ how 
the British, who soVarmly insist upon their independence and personal 
liberty, should so frequently allow themsi Ives to be sold to their physicians ” 
In proof of the existence of such a stu^e ot things, he quotes some 
advertisements from the last page of the ^ Lancet, and points to the 
establishment of a Medical Transfer Office in London, as evidence of the 
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frequency of the sales of practices’* Equally little can he understaud 
the system of partnerships, and that a patient, in answer to his summons, 
should be liable to see one or other of the partners, as either might chance 
to be at home It struck him as si^ular that both customs should preyail 
more m England than in Scotian^ and that in Ireland they sl^ould he 
almost wholly udknown « 

The author observes that a considerable majority .of the English 
physicians, and also many of the surgeons, have a great advantage over 
those of his own country, in fcelongmg tocwealthj^ families, and so ohtauung 
a more careful education, and acquiring from their college connexionsc:' 
better standing in society 

The author’s remarks on the elementary and university education of 
futyre physicians are of general rather than of professional interest, we 
shall therefore Uot dwell upon them, J>ut pass to the chapter on the 
hospitals of London On this subject he has little to add to what he has 
already said when speaking of the English hospitals in general, hut he 
bears testimony to tbeir great cleanliness and neatness The obstetric 
institutions of the capital of the woild he diaides into three classes, first. 
Lying m of which there are five The British Lyiiig-iu Hospital 

IS the oldest, having been founded m 1749, the number of patients is small, 
and it is little used as a school of midwifery The City of London 
Lymg-m Hospital is the largest and handsomest midwifery hospital in the 
metropolis, it is roomy and well-ventilated, the author gives a table of the 
number of dehvenes and of deaths which occurred in the house dunhg 
the years 1827—1850, both inclusive, and fiom it draws the following 
conclusions — 

1 That the mortality, even in small, admirably situated, and well-kept 

lymg-jn hospitals, is always greater than among women delivered at thdr 
own houses Thus, while 1 in 70 died in this truly “ model hospital,” 
it appears from the official report that but 1 among 171 puerperal women 
died in the entire of England during the years 1838—1841, and the 
Boyal Maternity Chanty states its mortality at but 1 ii 222 deliveries It 
would therefore appear that, on the whole, the poor woman in her hovel, 
badly or not at all attended to, often in the greatest filth, passes through 
her confmemeut more safely than iii a healtfifulfy situated house, nvhich to 
her must seem a palace, surrounded with 4vcry care and attention, beddad 
with the most scrupulous cleanliness the cause of this must he ^lu the 
hospitals themselves—must, if the expression may be allowed, be something 
endemic » 

2 That the mortality vanes extremely in the several years Without 
Wishing to deny the effects of atmosphenc inffuences, the author cannot 
consider these as sufficient to account for the diversity, for the worst years ' 
at the City Hospital do not aflTord correspondingly unfavourable results 
from other similar institutions Dr Arneth here again refers to the 
occasion on which puerperal fever raged so fearfully m the Clinique at 
Pans, while there was not one sick in the neiglibounhg Matermt4 

3 A comparison of the tables furnished by this and the other small 
lymg-m hospitals of London, y ith that of the great institution in Dublin, 
shows tliat large l^ing-in hospitals do not necessarily, as such, demand 
more victims than small ones While one mother in dl died at the 
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British Lymg-ni Hospital^ 1 in 70 at the City Hospital, and 1 m 59 at 
Queen Charlotte’s, m the large Lying-m Hospital of Dublin there was, 
under Dr Collins’s mastership, but one fatal case among 100 deliveries, 
and while Drs McClmtock and Hardy were assistants under Dr Johnson, 
the mortality was but one in 102 * 

After a short description of the remaining lying-in hospitals of London, 
VIZ, Queen Charlotte’s, the General Lying-in Hospital, and Queen Ade¬ 
laide’s, the author passes to the second dlasj of the obstetnc institutions 
of the metropolis, those,mamel^, which pjovide for the delivery of women 
^t their own homes, the })lan which throughout all England appears to be 
most popular The society which has the most extensive sphere of action in 
this way, is the Royal Maternity Chantj We have already stated the 

mortality shown by its tables • 

^ Dr Arneth’s third category Contains the workhousdis, which afford a 
refuge for thbse who are rejected at almost all the sjiecial lying-in msti- 
tutions—^namely, the uninamed 

The author deplores the great deficiency of opportunity of practical 
instruction in midwifery consequent on the want of large lying-iu hospitals 
in London—a circumstance which sends must medical students to Dublin 
or Pans, in which latter city, especially, many English are always to be 
found in search of that obstetnc education which is denied, them at 
home 

Dr Arneth next remarks on the very defective instruction of the mid- 
wives, whose practical education usually embraces no more than three or 
fonr months spent at one of the small hospitals of London, and he con¬ 
trasts this with the case of the mid wives of Pins, most of whom, having 
been taught with the greatest care during an entire year, m an lustitntipn 
in which three thousand births annually take place, voluntanlj remain 
during a second twelvemonth The author concludes this portion of his 
volume with an enumeration of the names and writings of some of the 
most eminent of the accoucheurs of London 

The general hospitals of Dublin, to which city the author now transfers 
his readers, contained at the time of his visit, on the whole, about 1060 
patients Among theig, Sjr Patrick Dun’s was distinguished by its neat 
and pleasing appearance •* 

"The practical turn of mfiid,’*observcs Dr Amcth, “ for which the Engjish arc 
so gdherally andsojleservedly cehhratcd, appears to guide them m the iirrangt 
ment of their museums As in London, so there is scarcely an^hospital of any 
considerable size in Dabim without one Pcrlitips the most beautiful is the 
extensive museum belonging to the Richmond Hospital, chiefly formed by Di 
Robert Smith the author of the valuable tnatiscs oil neuroma and on iructmes ui 
the vicinity of joints Tins important collection, consisting of pre parations, casts, 
and drawings almost exclusii ely taken from cases which occurred in the hospital, 
18 exceedmgly instructive ” (p 196) 

The obstetnc museums, which are also very instructive, are that of 
Dr Montgomery wt Sir P Dun’s Hospital, and the collection at the 
Lying-m Hospital 

" For a city which, like Dublm, possessesconsideiable number of moderate 
sired hospitals, the Pathological Society is a very uselul association, and hr**! 

* For the mortality at the Dubitii Hospital in later years, see note, p Jflfl 
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estaliUshed here, has smce been imitated in many towns m Great Bntam Meetings 
are lield on stated days, and each member brings with him the preparations of such 
cases as be have had under his care, and which appear to him sufficiently 
interesting Ibis is attended with the adianiuge of explaining the symptoms 
which had been observed at the bed side, by the appcaranu.s presented after dcathj 
or by parts remove^ by operation, and of making that the property of many, 
which would otherwise nave gone to increase the exptnetice of but one, who, 
perhaps would have paid but little attention to nhat he saw, were it not for the 
opportunity of thus publicly bringing forward his observations ” (p 197 ) 

“One of the chief attractions,'’^ continues Pr Am^th, “ol the Dublin School, 

IS the mat lying m hospital, whjth in respect to the numbci ot deliveries isv^ 
certain^ mfcrioi to that of Vienna, but about equals the Parisian Maternitc, and 
the Plague Institution Ihe Dublin School of Midvulcry is, properly sptaJting, 
the only one ol importance m Great Bntam, since all the otbirs are ananged on 
the principle of sending tlu pupils to attend uomen at their own houses but it 
need scarcely be mentioned how insufficient suth a jilau is and how small a number 
of pupils can be nistructed, compared to wliat can be taught m »wcll arranged 
I^g m hospital Ihe advantage which Dublin thus possesses constantly attracts 
English and Ameneau students, who result to it lor the prosecution of their 
obstetiic studies ’ 

This institution is indebted for its existence to the philanthropic muni¬ 
ficence of a private individual, Dr Mosse, who m 1745 opened the Lying-m 
Hospital^at his sole cost 

“The benefits arising from it having attracted other coutnbutors, the first stone 
of the prtsent budding was laid m 1750, and m 17)7 Ihe new hospital was opened 
for the admission ol patunts ]lfhmd if is a handsome square, which in summer 
IS open, lor the benefit ot the hospital, as a place of public amusement, aAd, 
singidai as it may sound to a stranger’s ear, the garden ol the Lying iii Hospital 
IS the lepresentutive ol Hide Paik, tin Champs Elysees, oi the Piatei, ju bru-ging 
together the fashionable woild of Dublin ” (p 199 ) •* 

Dr Arueth enters into a minute description of the arrangement of the 
hospital, and of the mode of ventilation introduced by Dr Clarke in 178 f, 
consisting of one or two tulies passing from the top of each ward, and 
opening on the roof of the liousc, and of a number of small openings m 
the doors which admit the air Hus plan was suggesttd by Dr Clarke in 
consequence of liis supposing tliat the immense mortality whu h prevailed 
among the children—<2944, or 1 rn 6, having diei ot convulsions or nme- 
day fits in the fiist twentj five yeais afterfthe•opening ol the hospital—• 
was ckused by inijicifect ventilation, on the adoption of his suggestion 
the mortalityt immediately fell to 1 in 19^, and a ease of tnsmus is now 
of extremely rare oceurrente 

Dr Ameth remarks on the total absence from the Dublin Hospital of 
the “puerperal odour” so oppressive m the Matemit6, and which it baa 
been found impossible entirely to avoid m the overcrowded wards in 
Vienna He also alludes to the lavouiable state of the health m the first- 
named institution, comjiared with the almost exactly opposite condition in 
the Clinique at Pans, and this he attributes partly to tlie abundance of 
space, the extremely great cleanliness, the favourable situation of the 
house, end the excellent ventilation, and partly to the previous habits of 
the women, most of those in l^ublin being married, while many of Uie 
jiatients in Pans are persons addicted to dissipation 

Ihr Ameth gives a very full descnptiou ot the hospital, of which the 
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foUowiag IS a summary —All the wards open on a corridor To each large 
ward, containing on an averj^e seven patients, two smaller ones, each 
having but two beds, and likewise opening on the corridor, are attached 
On the occurrence of any illness in the ward the patient is removed into 
one of lihese small adjoining apartments, and the communication with the 
large ward is, if necessary, cut Each of the large Vards becomes in 
turn the ** labour-w ard,” the women being delivered on a couch provided 
for the purpose, and in two hours after dchvery the patient is carried from 
the couch to her bed The women are kept m hospital for eight days 
H^ifter parturition, when, they are penfectltfrecovm ed, they aie discliargod 
The ward then remains empty, on on average, foi two dajs, dunng winch 
time the freest ventilation is maintained, and the floors, bedsteads, <kc, arc 
scoured and unshed with solution of chloride of lime The beds ate cpm 
posed of stiaw enclosed in tickcii, the former is throwti out, the latter 
thdroughly aised, and, it necessary, wabhed after each patient Each ward 
has an ample supply of linen, which is changed very frcqwntly, not the 
least uncleauliness being permitted On the roof of the house is a reservoir, 
which IS kept, by means of a foicmg pump, constantly hllcd with water, 
from this an abundant sujiply reaches each corridor, and is in connexion 
with an apparatus for the speedy and complete removal of offal 

The rotation system above alluded to, in contrast with the^lan of 
having one special labour-ward, is objected to by Dr Arnetli, as the noise 
of those still m labour tends to interfere with the rest of the women ivho 
have been already delivered, and he saj s it would be quite inadmissible 
m Vienna, where sometimes twenty-four women ho m one uaid But the 
advantage of having the labour-ward thoroughly and frequently cleansed 
and ventilated is so great, that our unsw<i would be, tbit it is better to 
have the inodcrate-si/cd wards of the Dublin hospital, and the rotation 
system, than one constantly-oeeupied 1 ibour-ward, as m Vienna and Pans, 
involving, as the latter plan docs, a long and often cold transit back to 
bed, which in Vienna is usuilly pcifoniied by tlie patient a few hours after 
delivery, on foot ^ (See p 32, note, ind pji 48, '>2 ) 

In Dublin the patients are not admitti d until labour has commenced 
This appears to us to be j^rcferublc to taking them in at the eighth month 
it they desire it, as is done in Vienna whenever theie is room in the house, 
as suiely a residence in hosi>ita| must be about the wor'^t possible prepara¬ 
tion tiv me^tmg the perils of cluld-biith It should be mentioned thilt no 
student who has Ifeen engaged m a post-mortem cxamiuutum is allowed 
to enter the labour-ward ^on the same day that, he has been so oceupieel, 
aud thac the assistants who, under the master, are in charge of the house 
by alternate mouths, take no pait in an autopsy during then period of 
* duty 

The hospital is partly supported by a parliamentary grant, which in 
1828 was 2769/, in 1835 was reeluced to 1000/, ond is now but 000/, at 
which last-nameei amount it is, wc believe, to be continued to the institu¬ 
tion as a chartered sfiliool of midwifery 

“ We cannot,” says Dr Arnetli, “ pass over so large an institution 
without adverting to some points of comparison between it aud the Vienna 
Lying-in Hospital ’ (p 204) The use of the “ binder” of linen or flannel, 
which m Dublin is applied soon after the birth of the child, aud extends 
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from the hips to the epigastniim, is scarcely known in Vienna Its ad van* 
tages are warmth, the greater ease with which it can be changed than the 
night-dress, by which cleanliness is more easily ensured, it is also said, by 
gentle pressure, to stimulate the uterus to contract, and so to facilitate the 
coming away of the placenta, and to render the occurrence of hcemprrbage 
less likely, whicn latter statement appe9>rs to be corroborated by a com¬ 
parison of the relative frequenc) of heemorrhage m Vienna and Dublin 

In Dublin the child is not applied to the breast until there is a consi¬ 
derable secretion of milk, as it is said thct befoijf* that time the nipples are 
easily made sore, and the infant gets no nourishmont In Vienna the. 
child is generally apphed three hours after birth, without the occurrence 
of any bad consequences, and the suckling appeals to hasten the secretion 
of ^he milk This observation, so far as Dublin is concerned, only applies 
to primiparous Cases, or where there is a great tendency to sore nipples 

1 The greatest and most important difterence betweeii<the treatment 
employed at the two hospitals consists m the greater frequency with which 
peiforation is used m Dublin, and the forceps in Vienna The results 
appear to favour the Vienna treatment, where the mortality of the mothers 
subjected to these operations is 1 m 6, while m Dublin it is 1 in 4 The 
difierence m the mortality of the children is of coiiise much more striking 
In Dublm, of 261 born of mothers delivered by these operations, 220 were 
dead, and but 41 living, while, m Vienna, of 49 children, 31 were born 
alive, and only 18 dead Dr hmclair has furnished us with the following 
“ The sum of the foiccps and crotchet cases for 1850, 51, and 52, is 170, 
of these women, 13, or about 1 m It, died ” 

2 In ngidity of the os uteri, the tepid sit bath is employed in Vienna 
with safety and success In Dublin, bleeding when admissible and 
nauseating doses of tartar-emetic when not contra mihcated by the pre¬ 
sence of gastro-enteric symptoms, are had recourse to, the wai m sit-bath, 
which IS dreaded as tending to hiemorrhage, is not used, except in cases 
where the other means fail 

3 In prolapse of the funis, reduction with the entire hand is practised 
in Vienna as often as possible, when the os uteri is sufhciently dilated, the 
bead of the child moveable, and when the funis is not in a flaccid state 
In Dublin, as few cases were suited for the application of the forceps or 
for turning, it was found most advantngeoius tahold up the funis diligently 
with the fingers, assisted with a piece of sponge This often proved 
useless, norijdid greater success attend the plan of enclosing the funis m a 
little leathern bag, and pushing it back over the head The use of catheter- 
like instruments, ergot, stiinulutiug encniata, &c, did not appear to be 
followed by better results In Vienna, of 76 children, 60 were horn alive, 
in Dublin, of 200, only 53 were saved Every practical man will see that 
Dr Ameth has not paid suflicient attention to this subject, cases to admit 
of his mode of treatment are of very rare occurrence * 

4 The treatment of puerjieral fever is usually commenced in Dublin 

* We are informed on the authority we have already quoted that the cases of prolapse of ttie 
fnnis in the Dublin Uosintal during the last ttirec years were SI in number in eleven of which 
the cord was pulseless oil admission of the remahniig iU 14 were born alive version forceps and 
manual delivery being resorted to according to the Indication The cathetersi stUettes sponges 
and tiags alluded to by the author are now at least never used aiKl with regard to looping the 
fouU ou an extremity, it Is ooiisidered expedient to torn If tlie hand be once Introduced 
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with the admmistratiou of small doses of calomel, hot turpentine fomenta- 
tioDs, poultices, and warm baths Oastor-oil and turpentine are often 
given internally In most cases, venesection and leeching are employed 
Dr Arneth thinks this treatment was not more successful than the expec¬ 
tant plan pursued m Vienna 

As in the case of London, th^ chapter concludes with a notice of the 
pnnupal accoucheurs of Dublin, and their writings 

Dr Arneth does not give a description of any medical or obstetric 
institution m Scotland, bu( thinking that he eSnuot bettei descnbe'the state 

midwifery in that kingdom than by exahiining the views of “ the most 
diligent, perhaps,” he says, “ of all living accoucheurs, whose influence is so 
great throughout the whole of Great Britain,” devotes the chapter on Edin¬ 
burgh principally to an investigation of the opinions and writings of JDr 
Simpson He describes the introduction by the latter ofHlie employment 
of anspsthetics, first in abnormal and subsequently m ordinary labours, and 
gives a resum? of the views of those practitioners who have wntten on the 
subject Dr Arneth alludes to many other topics contained m the writings 
of Dr Simpson, but as these have already appeared or been treated of in 
the British journals, and are but little commented on by Dr Anieth, they 
do not call for more special attention here One peculiarity in Scottish 
midwifery practice justly meets the author’s reprobation—the custom, 
namely, which, originating with BuAis and Hamilton, prevails ui Edm 
burgh, of dilating the os uteri iMth the finger in certain cases during the 
fust stage of labour In connexion with this subject he remarks, that it is 
singular how in some countries and schools particular doetnues, which are 
elsewhere almost wholly given up, are adhered to witli obstinacy and pre¬ 
judice, and are handed down from geueration to gcneratiou Di Arneth 
states, that on this subject most German accoucheurs agree with him, and 
he reminds his readers that many years ago a fierce contest was carried on 
in reference to it between the Edinburgh and Dublin schools 

In his last chapter, the author institutes a comparison between the 
Enghslj and German midwifery practice The first subject be treats of is 
the use of the foiceps In Great Britain and Ireland he found that most 
accoucheurs used the short forceps without the pelvic curvature Dr Con¬ 
quest seems to have been'one of the first* to introduce the use of the long 
forceps into England Drs 8i|npsou, ifamsbotham, <&:c, also make use of 
the soycalled long forceps, but, like the Germans, only employ it whefi the 
head is either in £he pelvis, oi at least remains without moving on the 
brim The “ long forceps,” in the French sense,^is not used by either the 
English or the Gennans 

From an examination of the writings of various authors, Dr Arneth 
concludes that 

—** the Ifiighsh accoucheurs in general—owing to the shortness and want of the 
pelvic curvature of their instruments, the long delay they insist on as necessary 
to justify instrumental interference, and the inconvenient position in which they 
place their patiuits—cte not avail themselves to the full extent of the advantages 
offered by the forceps ” (p dl6) 

In support of this opinion he quotes t^e conditions laid down by Dr 
Colhns as necessary to warrant the application of the foiceps, which, Dr 
Collins says, were only fulfilled m fourteen among 16,414 dehvenes 
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Dr Arneth regrets that the definition of “ protracted labours” is not fixed, 
and IS perhaps incapable of being fixed, but he thinks that a companson of 
the cases given by authors under tins denomination, will show that a prac¬ 
titioner must use the perforator more frequently m propoitiou as he rejects 
the forceps, and that the more frequent use of the perforator than of the 
forceps, while it i% necessanly destructive^of the child, does not increase the 
mother’s chance of life 

Dr Ameth observes, that in the operation of craniotomy the English 
employ exclusively the scissors shaped imitrumept, and neither the trepan 
nor the cephalotribe « 

Gk-rman and English physicians differ widely, according to the author, as 
to the period of pregnancy at which it is allowable to induce premature 
labour Most of the former insist that the life of the child is not to be 
wholly overlooked in anxiety for that of ihe mother, and that consequently 
the operation should not be undertaken until such time os hope might be 
entertained of bnngiug a viable child into the world—that is, that it 
should not be attempted before the seventh month The English, he states, 
on the contrary, do not attempt to save the life of the child, but induce 
abortion so early as the fourth or fifth month We cinnot conceive how 
the author could have made this mistake, as Dr Memmau and all the best 
writers have distinctly laid down that premature labour ought not to bo 
brought’on until the seventh month, tir even a fortnight later, if the case 
will admit of the delay * 

The author attributes this supposed difference to the great and whole¬ 
some dread of the Ctesareaii operation entertained by the English practi¬ 
tioners, who hold that this fearful operation is to be had recourse to only 
in cases of extiemc narrowness of the pelvis 

“ The indication for inducing arfifieial abortion is, besides, not always clear, the 
most experienced obstetrician will often feel doubtful whether it should be under 
taken or deferred ” fp 322 ) 

“It IS well known that the aitificial induction of premature labour was first pro 
posed and performed m England, md that it is still adopted more frequently there 
than in othei parts ot Europe Thus Dr Kamsbotham m eleven years performed 
it forty times, Dr ITaniiltou pertormed it lorty six times. Dr Lee in one patient 
mdueed premature laboui thirteen times ” (p 328 ) 

It is, however, remarkable how much Ir^^’anil differs from England and 
Scotkmd in the frequency with which this operation is had recourse to 
In 16,654 which occurred at the hnig-m Hospital dunng the 

seven years’ mastership of Dr (.Villins, the op^^'ation was but onco per¬ 
formed, and moie recently, among 6702 births reported by M'Ohntoch and 
Hardy, we have only the feeble contingent ot a single operation There is, 
however, a fallacy in this observation ot Dr Ameth’s, as such cases scarcely 
ever apply at the hospital In Ireland, too, cases of deformity of the pelvis 
so great as to require the induction of premature labour are of rare occur¬ 
rence—which may be accounted for by the eircumstance of young girls not 
bemg employed in factories 

Dr Ameth makes the difference between the English and German views 
on the communicability of puerperal fever by contact to consist m this 
that the British practitioners consider that the disease, gita fydw, may be 

* See B Synopsis of the vanous kinds of Difficult Partiultion By SBmael Meniman M D 
Fifth Edfilon JLondon John Churchill 1838 p 182. 
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earned by a third party from one woman to another, while the Germane 
are of opinion that the mode in which this communication takes place is 
by the conveyance of putrid matters to the genitals of the female 

The decision of this question is, he observes, oi great practical import¬ 
ance , for while the English, with their view of the case, will not prohibit 
persons who have been engaged in the post-mortem txamiiiatiou of the bodies 
of those who have died of other than puerperal affections, from attending 
midwifery cases immediately after, the Germans will not hesitate to go from 
a patient labouring under jpuerpeeral disease td visit another in her conhue- 
-^ent, without changing their clothes and ^observing the precautions pre¬ 
scribed by the English The author states, too, that in Vienna cases of 
erysipelas have not been observed to be more fiequent during epidemics of 
puerperal fever than at other times He will not deny, however, that 
diseases may differ m their prop^^ties according to the countries in wliu h 
they occur—as m Germany, typhus is usually attended with ulceration of the 
small intestine, while m England (and more particularly Ireland), where 
this ulceration is rarely found, the exanthematous form oi the disease 
prevails * 

In this country, practitioners of midwifery seldom themselves perform 
post-mortem examinations, so that here the disease is not likely to arise 
from the reception of an animal poison iiom the hand af the accoucheur 

The author quite agrees with English practitiourers in their great ^a\ersion 
to the 0«Bsarean operation, and thinks, with them, that it should, generally 
speaking, be limited to cases of extreme narrowness of the pelvis, but at 
the same time quotes Dr bhekleton’s ease of pelvic tumour, published m 
the 'Dublin Quarteily Journal’ for Novembei, 18J0, and Dr Oldhams 
successful performance of the operation in a ease of cancer of the cervix 
uteri, which afipearcd in the numbei of this journil for April, 1852, as 
proofs that other ciicumstanccs than deformity of the bones of the pelvis 
may indicate the operation 

As we promised in the eorainencement of the foregoing examination of 
Dr Arneth’s work, our principal object has been to asceitain and bring 
before our icadeis the impressions made upon the author by our mstitu 
tions, and by the views of the profession m this country In this we felt 
we should best succeed by dr’iwing up a faithful summary of his observar 
tions, but as his volume ^mb^es a great vaiicty of subjects, our skitch 
must necessarily be imperfect, and we have been obliged to pass suporfrtjially 
over many points <5f practical importance, while to some intsresting sub¬ 
jects, such as the foundling Institutions in France and Austiia, we hav< 
not at all adverted Enough has, however, been given, to show the \ alue of 
the book, which is evidently the result of minute and careful obseivatiou 
• wo consider it to be a favourable specimen of a most useful class of publi¬ 
cations, and we congiatulate the author on possessing that aidour m inves¬ 
tigation, which is the best element of success, and which alone could enable 
him in so brief a period of time to acquire the amount ot knowledge he has 
proved himself to p^scss oi the institutions of the countrn s he has visited, 
as well as of the opinions of the profession in laeh Had his stay among 
us been ot longer duration, he would doubtless have avoided some inaccu¬ 
racies into which he has fallen, and which it has been our duty to point 
out 
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Review VII 

1 Arcihvo cfes Feretns fwr gmmnschaJUicke Arheiten smr Fcrdmmg der 

wissmach^/Uwhen H&lhwnde Herausgegeben von Dr J Vogel, Dr 
H Nasse, und Dr F W Beneke Bd i, Heft 1 1863 

Archives of the Society for United Labtybrs towmds the Advomcdmeni of 
Saeritfic Medicme Edited by Drs Vogel, Nasse, and Beeeke 

2 Correaponde^iz^BkUt des Fermis fim gememecfiafti^idie Arlmten zfu/r 

Fordenmq der loissefnacJufthdim Hedkunde Nob I to III ^ 

Corre^gondmg-Sheet of the Soci^y for United Lahoms immds the Advo/me- 
meat of Scientific Medicme 

This new Qertnaa journal is the organ qf a society which has been lately 
founded in Germany by some of the most active labourers jn the field «of 
pathology, and which has for its special purpose the investigation of disease 
by the combined efforts of many observers working towards a given end 
It 18 singular enough, that lately, in this Country, several societies liave 
been originated to carry out the same object,* and it would tlieieforc 
appear that the need has been felt, both in Germany and in England, of 
extending the field observation bejond the narrow limits to which an 
individual is necessarily restricted, and of bringing fo bear on the elucida¬ 
tion of the complex phenomena of disease, the mighty force denved from 
intellectual combination 

As the action of societies of this kind differs necessanij in some respects 
from that contemplated iii the formation of the older medical societies, it 
will be useful to inquire exactly what their founders wish to do, and how 
they intend to do it In doing this we shall take for our text the works 
quoted at the head of our article 

The objects of the German society are laid down by Piofessor Vogel, in 
a very interesting paper, entitled ‘ What we Wish,’ which opens the journal 
before us They are as follow 

1 To gwe nmhual rnipidse to scientijic resem ches by personcU and wnMm 
conwiwvuMtwm —On this object it is not necessary to comment 

2 To originate and adveunce works which Otherayise would vwt appea/r at 
aU, ornot in the same shape —^The society ,fvill. for example, prompt an 
observer to a special course of investigation, will regulate the direction he 
should take,, and prevent him from wasting his tiin.. and stren^h m 
abortive efiorts In the case of young men e^ecially, who often have 
much leisure time aud facihty of investigation, but who want a knowledge 
of the exact course it is most expedient for them to pursue, such advice 
and aid as is here contemplated will bo very valuable Young men often 
throw awpy a vast amount of precious time and zeal m seardiing after 
shadows, and finding no substance, they abandon the path of observation 

* For instance the London Medical Society of Obaenration which has lately published its method of 
clinical and postmortem eaatnination under the title What to Observe at the Bedside and After Deatii 
in Medical Cases * In the laws of this society one object is stated to be to exhibit the special 
advantanres whioh may accrue to the science of mcdtdne by the co operation of several persons 
working on a uniform plan towards the elu idation vS given medical questions * The Epidemtolo 
gical Society and a society oriranized by Dr Flenuas for the purpose of investlfatmc tberapeu 
ttcal problems, are also examples 
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in despair To use an image m * Faubt,’ they dig for treasures, but they 
merely scratch the suiface, and find earthwoinis But under the direction 
of an older head, young men, scarce entered upon life, have done great 
things for science It is eeitanily extiaurdiuaiy how much ot the progress 
of medical science of late years lan he tiaced to those inaugural disserta¬ 
tions which, under the auspices of. Bidder, Lehmann, Vog^, or Liebig, have 
issued from the laboratones of Dorjiat and Giessen 

The society also contemplates the ariangcn^ent by its members of the 
various private and isolated memoranda which most practical men have 
'Tfcumulated, and of the man} elaboiatc details of p tholog} which noiv he 
buried and unproductive in the cabe-books of hospitaK 

3 To c(nmdtr ami determine jjrohlsms to he %noi»t%gaied, as wdL as 
the rmessanf means to be adopted Jot their solution —This is the most 
important and vital obj< ct of the «,ocicty, and may be thus Expressed The 
socuty will indicate to its members ce tain jiiobh ms which it desires 
to see worked out, and it will also mtmiate the mode m which tins is to 
be dom The uccc‘-sity of an aiming the method of micstigation is 
tvidcnt, lor it the Ob'.! i vatioub ot several •huudicd physiciaus to be 
nnily/cd, they must have been conducted iccoiding to the same plan, other¬ 
wise comparison becomes impossible If, for eKiniplc, the jiroblcm be sub¬ 
mitted, ‘'Whit 13 tlie speoihe gra\it> ot the urmc oi the blood?”,it is of 
ooursc clear that the speeihe gravity must he taken by one method only, 
and with reference to lertaiu specifaed conditions 

4 To lajlden and Jacditatc the labovr of iej>eanh ht/ division of, and 
assistance m, thewwk —The athantme, iiid indeed neeessity, of exam in 
ing phjsiological and pathologic il prohleiiib b} the aid of vaiious methods, 
with all of which a biTigle obsci vei eanu it ht timiliar, is olnious Many 
ot the most importuit works in jihysiology hue heou eoinpounded of the 
conjoint labours of a pure physiologist and a professionil chemist, we 
need hardly reter to the clasbie work of liediniinu and GineJin, or to the 
more rectnt but not less valuable addition to kiiowltd^e which Bidder and 
^chmidt have given to the woild In pithology, unfortunately, we have 
as yet no good instance of this division of 1 iboui, hut if it were possible 
to bung together the effoits of the clinic d ]ihysiciaii, the btatieian, the 
niicroseopibt and the chemist, no diseib(j would long remain a mystery 
As the modes of mvcstigxtioft in pithology aequiie older and forra^ this 
CO operation will become easier, and it is tor this reason, as well as for 
others equally important, that we rcgird as of the greitebii moment a 
movement which tends ta render precise and uriitoim the method in which 
the deviations from health are observed and leeorded 

5 In this way it is hojicd that tlic society will form, as it were, a com¬ 
mittee of reference, which may accomplish the solution of such problems 
as not only surpass the jiowers of a single observer, but eamiot even bo 
soh ed by the additional help which this observer might be able to obtain 
for himself In sucb a case he can fall back on the soeietj, and submit the 
difficult point for their consideration 

The problems which the society propose for in\ cstigation, may refer, of 
<,ourse, to any depaitmeut of medieme, to hagnobis, or to therapeutics, to 
surgery or midwifery, to ophthalmology or otology, to pathological anatomy 
or pathological chemistry But the chief directions m wluch, at tl)e pre 

24-xh * 7 
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sent mament^ myestigation is needed, appear to Professor Yogel to be tlie 
following 

(а) Investigations on the metamorphosis of matter in health and dis¬ 
ease, the study of excretions (unne, fasces, sweat) of the blood, of the 
utffuence of food[, &c, present problems which will occupy hundred of the 
most diligent investigators for many ycajra 

(б) Anatomico-phjsical investigations (conducted in living and dead 

bodies) on the normal size ^1 'weight of the entire body and its organs, 
and the changes in them whic^ can be (fi&covei<e<l by auscultation, 2 ii-rcu 8 - 
Sion, mensuration, spirometry, <Lc ^ 

(c) Investigations on the relative frequency of certain diseases m dif¬ 
ferent places, on the causes of disease, the influence of climate, occupa¬ 
tion, &c 

(d) Accurate 'and numerous expcrirae its on the action of various articles 
of food and medicine on healthy and diseased persons 

(e) Clinical observations of cases of thsease, and the subsequent working 
up of these into form 

Without limiting itself precisely to these directions, the society will yet 
bestow Its chief strength upon them, as the jiroblems stated under the 
above heads are evidently of the greatest immediate importance for prac¬ 
tical m^iemc 

Such being the objects of the society, let us see how they intend to 
carry them out The society now consists of about 200 German, some 
ten or twelve English, and a few Ficneh meniheis Among the former 
appear the names of many of the most celebrated jibysu lans of Northern 
Germany, such as Wagnci, Ilcnle, Virchow, Molcsehott, Schlossberger, A,c, 
and a great number of the younger men, such as Panum, Hofic, «Lc , from 
whom science has most to expect in the future The business is carried 
on by local secret ims, and by Piofessors Yogel and Nasse, the editors m 
common with Dr Beneke, the general secrctaiy, of the^Arehiv' The 
annual subscription amounts to some four to eight Lnglish shillings, and 
for this sum each member icceivcs the ‘ Corresponding Sheet,’ which is 
issued every month or six wi eks, and giv es pn account of the jirogress of 
the society, the problems which aye to be workcil out, and the methods of 
doin^ so From tunc to time tin ^Anldv’ ss published, and paid for 
separately It contains the results of the inquiries, and such papers as 
individuai n^embers may wish to insert, and which are approved of by the 
editors ^ 

The fiist th^ng which the society obviously had to do, was to arrange 
their general methods of examination The first number therefore, of tlie 
* Archiv’ contains an elaborate paper by Dr Beneke, on the mode of 
examining patients, and a second paper, by Professor Vogel, on the means 
of clinically determining the amount and rapidity of the metamorphosis 
of tissue, Ciipecially by the examination of the unue 

We shall not enter into any critical examination ot these two chapters, 
as we prefer to allow Professor Yogel to state his own views in a review 
of the work lately published by the London Society of Observation, en¬ 
titled, * What to observe,’ which we shall insert in our next number The 
<ArcW’ contains, also, a paper by Dr, Oonradi, beanng on clinical 
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examination—viz., the modes of discovenng the size and position of the 
lungs, heart, liver, and spleen, in which some new and important informa¬ 
tion IB given, for which we refer to the ‘ Chronicle * 

In thus hxing its mode of examination, the bociety is fully a\iare that 
the subject is not yet nearly exhausted, and it is proper^ to adopt any 
suggestions, and to make any impfovciuents, which its members may from 
time to time urge on its attention in this it will wisely follow the 
example of the cognate sciences, such as clie?\jistry and astronomy, which 
have equally a common general mSthod, m ^ich alterations and improve- 
-^ents are constantly being made 

It remains jiow only to state what the society has already commenced to 
do The farst ‘ Corresponding Sheet contains a statement of the weights and 
measures which are to be used, and tormulse for reducing otners i»to 
these The society is then invitcd*to grove the accuracy of the modes now 
iiequentlj adopted for the quantitative examination of the urine by the 
addition of measured quantities of rcigciits of known strength This 
method i^itrvrmetlwde'iii), if accniati, will be most valuable, as m two or 
three hours, instead ol twice as many days, almost all the constituents of 
the unne can be quantitatively determined Thus the amount of the phos¬ 
phoric acid IS known bj ‘■he addition of measured quantitu s of chloride ot 
iron, by which the phosphoric acid is tin own down as phosphate (^reid), 
the chlorine and uica arc determined by the jiernitratc of mercury (Liebig), 
A.C This IS the first problem, and the most important one yet proposed 

The second problem is to dctcrnunc tlic qii mtity of the unne, and of 
the solids contained in it, of healthy and diseased individuals at different 
times of the day, in relation to meals, bodily exercise, intestiiial excreta, 
atmosphenc conditions 

The third problem is to determine the quantity of orone in the air, for 
the purpose of finally seeing whethei or not the opinions of Sehonbi lu 
have any foundation 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth problems are the determination of the 
frequen^ of the pulse at ^ arious times m the tw entj four hours, and the 
determination of the variations of teinpeiature and weight in the same 
time A 8( heme given for.the investigation of the second problem answers 
for these also •" 

In the second and third ‘ ©orr^jionding Sheet sonic other problems ,^re 
proposed, of which extract only two or three specimens 

*‘The obseiTation that in pneuinoma and pleuio puemnoma albunien*uot seldom 
appears m the urmc, and tffat pneumonias fbus chfrictcri/ed are not seldom 
antecedents or the comineia enients of tubirculous cxudutions ui Ihe luii^s or of 
clironic oileclions of olliei oigans, make tbc answer ol the lollownig questions 
useful In what conditions oi tin individual, and in what r< lahon to tiio whole 
number of cases of pneumonia, does albuminuria occur in the beginning of tlu 
disease** Has it a prognostic value** How did the cisc of pneumonia proceed'* 
"VI hat treatment was einjJoytd, and with what successF’ 

Another problem i9 the exaet diagnostic value of dilatation of the 
pupil in disease. 

Another is thus given in the form of a qi^iestiou to the members, 

"Does dysentery occur m your distncl** Sporadic** Epidemic** When” 
What is the nunibinr of cases m lela^^ion to the other sick, and to the population? 
Mortahty'" 
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We bave now said enough to give a general idea of the objects and 
action of this society While in this country the Epidemiological Society, 
in its own department, proceeds somewhat upon the same plan, and while 
the London Society of Observation seeks by a different orgaiiiration to 
attain somewhat similar ends, wo must admit that by extending its sphere 
of obser> ation, the German Clinical S'lciety (to give them a short title) 
have advanced still more this great cause of co operation m science When 
once they get into working, order, there is hardly any problem they cannot 
easily investigate Let any^one pictu^ic to lumstlt the labour it would 
cost him to determine accurately, and with reference to time of yCL , 
temperature, exercise, weight of body, kind and quantity of food, (kc, the 
quantity of phosphoric or uric acid m the mine of a healthy man for 
twenty-four hours Propose this problem to the society, and, with com¬ 
paratively ncr labour at all, each nicinbvr could furnish one or two obser¬ 
vations Ihe collective observations would amount to two hundred of four 
hundred cxpeiimcnts, a number which it would take a single observer 
more than a year to collect Or supposing that, in order to answer ihe 
question on the dilatation of the pupil, each member observes 100 patients, 
which he might verj well do m three or four weeks, the society will have 
no less than 2O,OO0 obscivatious to ariangc, and to deduce conclusions 
from 4 These considciatious, simple as they irc, strike the mind almost 
with wonder that scientihc co operation has not long ago been earned out 
more systematically and fully 

W c need not occupy further space bj adducing additional examples, or 
to show how easy it will be for the clu mist and the anatomist to combine 
their modes of exjiloration We think it will be admitted that the 
advantages which will result if the society can successfully carry out its 
plans, are great and manifold Of ionise theie are difficulties in the way, 
and good generalship will be rcquirid m directing the course of this 
scientific army Perhaps m no other country but Germany could such a 
plan be promulgated with any chance of success In Germany, however, 
the standard of education is now so high, and the membets of the pro¬ 
fession appear as a general rule to be so animated with true zeal for the 
advauceincut of scientihc medicine, that a system which demands consider¬ 
able labour, skill, and cntliu&iasnr,and which will also obviously tend more to 
adiance science than to make individual lepmations (since personal labour 
will, to a certain extent, be merged m the general result), will piobably be 
earned oUu It will also, we believe, meet with sympathy in this country, 
and in Amenca In bath countnes, the old maxim that union is strengtli, 
IS a housihold woid, and it is fully known to be as applicable to science as 
to meaner things ^ 

Wc may remark, that this German society wishes to include in its 
ranks men of all nations, and that it has alicady some English members 
and a secretary in London * The more labouicrs, the sooner will the 
problems now submitted be answered, and fresh qucs be proposed We 
cannot too strongly urge upon onr fellow-countrymen who wish to see 
our art rendered more useful even than it is, to join in this excellent 
undertaking The general practitioner most occupied with practice would 
find some time to answer at any rate two or three of the problems, 

* The secretary, Dr Rermaim Weber, 49 , Finsbury square, wUl answer (iny inquiries respecting 
the Bpciety 
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in the course of the year Without neglecting his English societies, 
and the subjects he may individually wish to investigate, he might con¬ 
tribute lus small share of labour towards the grand total It is by the 
union of such small and apparcntl} insignifacant efforts, that the great 
force IS constituted, whu h cleaves the rock and sets tree the living waters 
As the Society has appointed a local secretary, the incai);ii exist of orga¬ 
nizing both English and American coiresponding societies on such a scale 
as to permit the ‘ Corresponding Sheets’ gnd schemes, to be translated 
into English There is so much sympathy already between the German 
and the English characteri^, that wc eanmifc doubt the case nith which 
harmonious co operation could be earned on It this can be done, the 
generation now engaged in the practice ol medicine will leave to that 
which 18 to follow them a very didercnt position than they inherited from 
their predecessois • 

• * * £ A Parkea 
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1 Traifi pratiqup (l&i Wnlfukies Veuericnne^, contemint un cluipitre swr la 

iayphdis ition, fur S G MAibONNLUVE, M D , et 11 Moeianilii, 
MD—/'(M/'j, 1653 pp 5G4 

Piactu^al Treatise on Vene/eal Diseases, with a chapter on SyphilimU,ion 

2 Traite des Maladies Venet mines Par A Vidil (nr Cassis) — Paris, 

1853 pp o49 

Treatise on Venereal Diseases 

3 Eepoit a M le Pnfet de Polue sm la question de savoir si M le Dr 
Aiizias Tmtnne ])< at if re antonse h apidupier ou d upuimcnfet la 
Syphdisation, <> llnjiroKry dt ta Prison tit Lazaret Par MM les 
Docteurs Mflieii, Philipi- Hicojid, Dinis, Connlau, et Maucual 
( nr Caivj) 

Repent to the Prefect of Polite, on the question lalut/ier Dr Auzras Twtenne 
he pertmUtd to prattist or erjiei umrrJt on byphilizatiun, in the Injvrmary 
of the Prison bt Lazaret 

4 Syphilitic Diseases, tliAir PathoUrjy, Dyiqnosis, and Treatment, including 

Experimental Research^ oi\Inocidafion, as a diffaential age'll in testing 
-the character of thtsi affeetious Py JoilN EoAN, MD, M 111*A—> 
London, 1853 * pp 340 ^ 

5 Observations on Syphihs, and on Tnoculatioiijis a meam of Diagnosis 
By John Ckowch Chiaisiopiintb, M 11 C fe— London, 1853 pp 74 

6 Tral^ 2 ^t'aliqiie des Maladies Vinerienncs Par le Di Philipe KieoKi) 
— Pans, 1851 

7 La Sipdizzatione studaxta qaal mezzo curalivo e pieservativo delle 

Maldtu, Venette De CusiiMivo bpjKiNo— Turin, 1853 pp 903 

Syphdization treated as a Ca/tative Means in the Venereal Disease 

Whenever many remedies aie recommended for one disease, there is pre¬ 
sumptive evidence tint none of them ifre of much value If any one 
could be lelied upon, the otlitrs would soon cease to be used, and fall into 
disrepute It is the fact of the mediciucs employed not answerin|; all that 
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IS required of them which opens the way for the trial of new remedies j 
these, m their turn, sustain their reputation until a suihciently extended 
experience indicates the limit of their opeiations 

So IS it with the medical theories upon which our practice is founded 
If the symptoms obseived m any disease are evplamed on many different 
hypotheses, we i have presumptive evidence that its true nature is not 
thoroughly understood It is the wi&it of accordance of some of the 
symptoms observed with the existing theories of the nature of the disease 
which continually calls forth fresh explanations These, on their first 
appearance, arc gencrallj mtde to account for several dissimilar actionSj 
and an undue impoitance is attiched to them, until their real value is 
ascertained by observation and experience 

The nature and treatment of sjphilis, when judged of in this way from 
the woiks which continue to appear, is lir from presenting a subject upon 
which nothing more is to be desired The variety of views which I'uve 
been maiiit imtd, the lengthened discussions which ha\e tiken place, and 
even the varied results of the ixptrmiciits which have been reeoided of 
late, all tend to show that the simplicity and unity so eh iraetenstic of truth, 
when once clearly perceived, are still wanted in the labours of those who 
have uudertuktn the elucidation of this subject 

Whin conflicting opinions obt an with regard to a disease, the only way 
to amVI at a satisfaetorj eoiulusion toncerning its nature is to trace, as 
iar as may be, tin morbid processes by which it is developed In as far 
as wc can succeed m doing this, we have positive knowledge to guide us 
all bejond is speculation A elcae line may at least tints be diawn between 
that wliieh we know and th it winch we do not 

]n the following article we propose to icview the different theories of 
the natuie of syphilis which have been lately j>tomulgated on the lontment 
and 111 this eouiitiy, and wc shill endeavour to bring the various views 
eutertaiiud to the above-mentioned test An opportunity will thus be 
afforded of isccitaming how fai the discordant evidence which they appear 
to jiresent may he reconciled, and of distinguishing that which is demon¬ 
strated from that which is ideal 

To M Ricord is uinloubtedly due the credit of having introduced a new 
method of investigating the nitgre of the v^neieal diseases—namely, that 
of inoculating the products of the differeiit^afle^jtious which arise, with the 
point of a lancet, on some appireutly healthy pirt of the skin pt the 
affected peison • 

By this method of investigation, "M liicord ancives at the following con¬ 
clusions, which are adopted by MM M iisoiineuve and Montanier 

1 That blennorrhagia and chancre are two affections entirely distinct 

2 That blennorrhagia is an inflammatory, contagious affection. 

3 That a chancre alwajs produces a specific virus 

4 That blennorrhagia never gives rise to constitutional sjphilis 

5 That a chancre always produces a coustitutvonaj disease when it be¬ 

comes indurated 

0 That a non-mdurated chancre is always a local disease, and is never 
accompanied or follow ed‘'by secondarj affections 
7 That a chancre is the only origin of syphilis 
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6 That pus derived fiom a primary affection is the onlv contagious 
clcoient in the disease It may be secreted by the skin, by a 
lymphatic vessel or gland, and .the ulcer which supplies it may be 
simple, ludurated, or phagedamic 

9 That no secondary or tertiary disease is capable of being communi¬ 
cated by contagion * 

10 That blennorrbagia may arlfee spontaneously, and never produces any 

disease but blenuorrhagia • ^ 

11 That a chancre is always ayd of necessity the result of a chancre 

13 That there is but one syphilitic virus^ 

These copclubions are the results of ixpenmcnts said to have been 
repeated a thousand timis, under a great \ariety of ciicumstanccs In 
the expenmciits made by M Iticord, he found that simple blennorrbagia 
never gave rise to a chancre, and he therefore com ludes that this disease 
is*not syphilitic If the discharge, however, arises from a concealed 
chancre m the urethra, then inoculation may pioduce a chancre, tins 
affection M Ibcord considers syphilitic He believes the pus from a 
chancre to be always capable of being inoculated when taken during its 
period of progress, or dmiug the time that it reiniins stationary, but not 
when taken during the period of its reparation, it has then become a 
harmless ulcer The pus from i bubo he likewise rcgiids as moculable 
when taken from the gland itself, but not ivlien derived from the Surround¬ 
ing cellular tissue 

By this method of investigation, M Ilieord has cndf'avoured to draw a 
eleai and well maiked distinction between those diseases which are syphi¬ 
litic in their origin ind those whieli are not As general conclusions from 
all his expenmeuts, he deduces— 

That a primary venereal soie 'which has lunled, or still remains open, does 
not prevent otlier similar sores from forming, and that there appears 
to be no dchmte limit to the number of successive meiculations which 
may take place 

That a person ictually infected with primary disease in one part is never 
subject to the oee urrence of similar aftee tions < Isewhere, unless the 
disease be convey eel by •the eontict of the matter from the primary 
sore, or be eommum ated m like maimei from some other person 

That secondary diseaseMejiendmg ujion a general infection of the system 
will never prevent-a person from contracting fiesli primary sores 

That the frequency wyth whitli cemstitutional svniptoms rJlainfest them¬ 
selves is by no means in propoition to tho number of primary sores 
developed at the same time 

We have thus been particular m giving an accurate outline of M Kicord’s 
doctniips, as upon them have been in a great measure based the disous&iona 
which have lately so much agitated the scientific meetings of the profession 
on the Continent Upon these propositions we shall now make some 
remarks, and endefv^our to bring the piineipal of them to the test which 
has been proposed 

The concurrent testimony of all observers has now ceded to M Bicord 
Ins first point—namely, that the ])us derived from a chancre contains a very 
powerful agent which escapes detection by our senses, and which is not 
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found in the pus of blennorrhagia^ when this subtle and occult agent is 
inoculated, the morbid process which ensues may be traced in the most 
satisfadiory manner If the pus from a chancre dunng its penod of pro¬ 
gress, or during the time that it remains stationary, be inoculated, the fol¬ 
lowing succession of eliects may be observed 

“Dunng the 6rst twenty four liours, somf rtdness appeals at the spot where 
the inoculation has been made Fi om the second to the third day there is some 
swelling affording the appearance Of a pimple surrounded by a red areola From 
the thud to th( foiirth day, lli^ cuhclc is rfi“sod by a mon or less turbid fluid, 
which often forms a vesicle with a''little d irk spot in its centre Ihis spot lesults 
irom a small eftusiou of blood at the time ol the moculatiou About the tomth 
or fifth day the secretion becomes ineieised in quintity, and more or less purulent 
m appearance llic eeutie of the pustuh now hecomes depressed, m this respect 
resembling the pustnlis of smallpox, at the saint time the smrounding iidness 
may become faintoh Fiom the hfth day th'c subjacent tissue, which had befpro 
unuergone no cliange beyond being slightly cedematons, becomes infiltrated by a 
plastic Ivmpli, which aftords to thi touch the peculiar hard and ehstic feeling of 
certain forms of eaitilaj,e Aftir the sixth day the pus lx comes thicker, tin 
cuticle 01 er it gives way, ind scibs ioim on the surface of the part When these 
scabs are detaclud, itliiiicri pusints itsdf below eharacttri/ed by its mduiated 
base, involving the whole thickness of the skin, by its greyish white suriare, 
composed ot a lardaccous matter, or ot afalstmimWne and byitsshaip and 
undermmed edges, having generally a ciicular form’ (Musonticuve and Mon 
tamer, pp 14,15 ) 

Nothing similar to this is ever observed when the pus inoculated is 
derived from a simple case of blemioirliagia M Ricord and his school 
believe that these lesults alwatfi follow inoculation from an mduiatcd 
venereal ulcer, and Dr Egan, altliough diffciing, as we shall see, on other 
points, affirms “that in the indurated and excavated form, inoculation 
supplies a valuable aud unerring test, the characteristic pustule being 
always the result of the operation ” (p 30 ) 

^ M Vidal, the latest writer upon the opposite side, is of opinion that 
certain peisons are naturally imapuble of being ii oculated with the 
syphilitic virus, and that in others this immunity m^y be acquired under 
certain circumstances—as an instincc of the first kind, he cites the ease of 
a man well known to many of those who Ind taken part in the discussion 
on syphili/ation m the Acailcmy of Mcdiyune at Pans, (p 47) This 
person had never been affected with sj plnlis, although he had continually 
exposed himself to contagion Kc wxs, moreover, twtu inoculated with 
pus taken from a chancre during its active stage,*with no result whatever 
It may be said that tins natuial immunity hupposed to be enjoyed by 
certain persons from the cffi cts of inoculation, dues not invalidate this 
means of ascertaining the real nature of venereal sores, inasmuch as m 
Hievr case the very same conditions would render this test unnecessary 

“ But,” says M Vidal, “ this disposition may be acquired,” and he 
instances the case of M Laval, who, after having been repeatedly inoculated 
on the upper extremities, at length became proof Against any further 
inoculation “ I am perfectly certain,” he says, “ that M Laval was 
inoculated upon thice occasions by M Gosselin (with pus which produced 
chancres upon another patient)* without effect ” This same M Laval, 
however, was at length successfully inoculated by M Eicord This is 
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e\plametl by M Vidal, upon the supposition that after a certain itumber 
ot inoculations, the sjstera loses its susceptibility to the effects of the 
syphilitic virus, for a tune, but that after an interval of rest, it may again, 
as before, betome subjett to the disease 

With this explanation, IVI Kicord and hxs school appear little satisfied 
" Give me,” sajs he, “ a poison who has been 8>phili/ed,'’ and who is proof 
against further infection, who wfll oonu before the class at the Hopital du 
Midi, or before the Academic, who will en^er tbt lists with me and defy 
me with the arms of my^choice's’ This chifllciigc was published on the 
12th of August, on the 22nd M Au/nfs accepts it, on the 23rd of 
September M Kicord declaies himself icady, on the 4tl) of Novdiibcr he 
unnonneos that the experiments have commenced, and that the results will 
be published m the * Union Mcdicale ’ ^ 

“ Sealch the records ” erics M Malgiigiie before the Academic de Medicine , 
” file promised tomnmnic itioii has never arrived A week afterwards M Jlicord 
presents M Lival to the Chnaigical Soenty and on the IStli ot November totbe 
Academy ot M( dieiiie Not a word is s ud iboiif the above mi ntioned cxpiiirnents. 
On the 9th ot December M Marchvl writes to the Gi?cttt dis llopitaux,’ tint 
M Laval has piesintid bimselt to M Kieord who bid twice made sevnimoou 
1 it ions with tbn fc ditteruil kinds of pns, each of acknowledged tffii ny without 
producing any result M Kicord answers nothing, and the Uiuon Mcdicale’ is 
silent ’ 

M Mulgaigne continues 

Tins bilcuce appears to me very like a defeat I should, however, luve pic 
ferred an opiu anil public avowal of the result ot the expeiiminls, and thiretore 
I urged some cxplanition upon the point Sever d pi esented themselves But 
what did M lliioid hirusilf sa^ i* Tint he had produeul upon M Laval an 
eotbymatous pustule suffiiicully chiraeti ristic nol to rtquiie turther proof and 
that till olhei inoculations winch had fnlid had been done with pus, winch had 
also failed to pioduce its spceilic eftects when luueulitcd on tlu patients from 
whom it was t vken 

“ No other details of these experiments aie given M llieord declares that Ins 
ihginty would be hurt if he gave any fiutln r i xpl mat ion That does not satisfy 
nil,’ sijsM Milgaignc what connexion IS till re hi tween M Kicord’s dignity 
and the details ot m expirirnent'' By his own avovvil upon his own ground, 
hiving entered the lists wdh tie‘arms ot Ins clioice,’ M ILeoid succeeded only 
ouct in seven times But tin inoeul iti ms failed upon other patients which 
proved that the ni itte r w is not g’lod * \\ ho would h iv e thought tli it M Hu ord, 

aftei CO solemn a challenge m his inimtu'«c pnelice, aud with liis choice of arms, 
should not have been able to find some good pus> 

“ But at length ont inocMl ition succeeded Gr uited ’ provided th it tin counter 
experiment which M Kicord himself elrelius ilvvijs indispens ibh, w as made 
vu, that the pus produced by the moculitioii cm be ignii inoculated 

“For my part,” concludes AI Malgaigne “1 icgaid the lait that certain 

S ersons may acquire an immunity against svphililie inoculation is ineonfi stably 
emonstrated If M Ricord doubts it 1 will engige to pioduce a young man 
who beheves lumsclf syphihrid and who wilt defy M llieord topioduec lu him 
a single atom ot pus capabJi ot hi mg again inoeiil ited AJ Kicoi d shall take his 

J irecautions If liciAicsnot succeed lie shill bigiuagnn my patient declares 
umsclt icady to allow twelve hundred inoculations to be made upon him and 
moie, slionlJ tins not be deemed sufficient ” (Vidal, pp 50, 51) 

3 

Leaving these chivalrous opponents for the present, we come to the 
cousuluation of AI llicord’s proposition, “that a chancre is the only 
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ongin of syphilis ” A very broad line of distinction is here drawn by 
M Ricord and his followers, between a chancre and every other form of vene-^ 
real affection Pnmary syphilis is alone, it is said, capable of being inocu¬ 
lated , secondary aflections never Persons may be exposed to the contact of 
mucous tubeicles,to secondary ulcerations, to all sorts of syphilitic eruptions, 
and will never become infected The pus produced from these sources will 
never produce the characteristic pustule of syphilitic inoculation In 
oases where apparent exceptioi^s iiave occurred, either the raucous tubercles 
have become tiansformed mth real chan arcs by/iesh contact with matter 
from a pnraaiy ulceration, oi else real primary sons have been mistaken 
for some form of secondary allectioii “ Secondary syphilis is not con¬ 
tagious Peason would therefore lead us, a ^mon, to infer tliat it is not 
cajiable of being inoculated, and experience conhrms tins view 

Cfii the other hand, M Vid il. Dr W dlcr of Pi igue, and others, main¬ 
tain that mucous tubercles and secondary symptoms may, under certain 
circumstances, be eommumcated fiom one mdividuil to another Tiny 
dwell particularly upon tlie undeniable fict that a child ma) be intcctcd m 
its mother’s w omb They considei it well established th it a woman who 
has neither a chancre, nor a syphilitic bubo, but whose constitution is 
aflected, may infect her oflspnng That she may bring into the world 
syphilitic eliildren who will infect their nuises, who will agun m their 
turn traifsinit the disease to their families 

“ Further,’ s lys M Vidal, “ that mucous tubercles (see Pustule jilate) may 
be transmitted, is generally ackuowledged On tins point AIM Lagneau, 
Baumts, Oazeeave, Gibeit, and “all observers whose judgment is not 
warped, may be consulted ” (iiji 55, 56 ) 

M Kicoid, however, maintains that the oiigin of the mucous tubercles 
(said by tliesc gentlemen to hav e been transmitted) has not been seen, and 
that the evidence afforded by the neighbouinig glands has not been taken 
into the aicount A specific ulcer may at hist have been the real disease, 
and have become subseepiently transtormed into a mucous tubercle, and 
he believes that all sjpliihtii disease said to be eommumcated by contact 
with table utcuMls, with pipes, razors, masks, &c , h iv e no other origin 
than the jms deiived hom a pmnary sore + 

With regald to the tiansimssioia of the discisefiom mother to child, 
and from the child to the nurse, M Kicoed notices the poverty of the 
tvideilict which we have upon the subject • 

‘ I h ive sf Cii,” he says, * nurses uid the eluldreu Ihey weie suckling, diseased, 
and both piities icfused of inhctmg Ibe other Geifei illy, I hive been able to 
txnee Ihe origin ot the disi ise to a pinn'iry soie in om ol the parties When this 
bos not bee n the case, 1 w as called too late, five or six months, peihaps, after the 
child bad been with its nurse 

“ I have for many years had a number of nurses at the Hopital du Midi, and I 
have often given them children to suckle, winch were sent to me from the Mater 
mUt with steoiiduiy illeelions Ntvei, as lar as my observation extended, were 
thtse nurses mff el ed ^ 

“ Oil the oth( 1 hand, nurses palpably affected with scconuarv disease have been 
able to su( kle infants whicli wtie sent as being affected with syphiUs (but wb^ 
onlj had had simple erupt ions of e^aima, impetigo, or poriigo), and nevci were 
these ehildrin, whilst uudir my inspection, infected ” (pp 100 , 101) 

* Maiboiuieuve and Montanler p 84 t Lettres anr la Sypbilia p gu 
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Thus M Ricord and his followers, while they admit that a child may 
be affected independently of inoculation in utero, believe, that after the 
child IS bom, it can only be infected by contracting a primary ulcer, and 
that this may happen by some of the virus being earned by the fingers of 
the nurse, either directly to the child, or first to the nurse’s breast, where a 
chancte is formed, and that from this the child is inoculated But M Vidal 
maintains, that mucous tubcrcldh, and some forms of secondary affections, 
may be tiansmitted quite independent of Jhe mode of inoculation which 
we have hitherto considered ,IIe diaws a*distinction between contagion 
in itself and particular meaus of contagioi/, and believes that sjphilib mav 
be communicated even when it cannot be inoculattd, so as to produce the 
“ characteristic pustule ” Even this test he exju esses himseli willing to 
ofter for the “ satisfaction of tlic schools, ’ and distinctly affiims that he 
has succeeded in inoculating thq second iiy ecthjmitous.pustule (p 57 ) 

• M Vidal further believes that certain non-syphihtic aflections which are 
at present considered incapable of being inoculated, might ultimately be 
found to be so, if the piopcr moment when they contained inoculable 
matter weie taken for the experiment 

"In the attfmpts” he siys, "whidi have hitherlo been made to inoculate 
cancer, the ichorous discharge on the suifacc ot the ulcers his been tvkeii, or else 
the ddbni> ol the cancerous mattei But ne these the pioducts with^winch the 
expcnincuts should he tiled? ought they not lather to have been peiioriutd witfi 
the cancel cell m flic eaily st ige ol its development ? In an expeiiment peilornied 
in tins inuim r bj L uigtnbeck, where frtsli cells Uom leiiitci still uaim nerc 
introduced inlo llu bhtodvcssds of i dog, (aneeious tuboreles were foimed in the 
animal s lungs ” (Enel> eopcdie Analomupic, t iv p 37*1) 

From these and similar fiets, Vulil aigms, that inoculation winch 
fails in one way may succeed in inotlur llie mode of application may 
have a vtiy material inflnenei upon the result He mst ineesthe fact that 
the ordinary mode of inoculating syphilitic inattei upon animals is not 
sufficient, and that M Au/ias Tuienne found that he succeeded better by 
remoying the cuticle by mtans of a pur of euived seissois, and keeping 
the inoibid matter for a mmuto in contact with the excoriated surface, 
whilst the surrounding part was gently rubbed In ‘lecordance with these 
Mews, he maintains, that although tlu? secretion from a mucous tubeicle 
is incapable of being inoculated in the same w ly as the pus from a chancre, 
yet faliat it is neveitbele&s capable of producing both piimaiy and secondary 
veneical affections that if, for instance, a bhsttr be aiiplitd tii a portion of 
skill, and the exeoriatid’skin be then dressed wath lint soaked in the secre¬ 
tion of a mucous tubercle, the inoculation will sueceiil, altlieugb ibis same 
secretion may not be capable of being inoculated by a simiile puncture 
with a lancet 

"It IS piobdble also, flat a simple inoculation with a Imcet chained with 
syphilitic blood would jirodiice no po&itive n suits But if iteordiiig to Uie txpe 
iiiuents of \V illcr of d’raguf the skm be hist &caiifud and tlu lufctted blood be 
introduced with an appiopmte ui&trumcut into eicli scinlic ifiou, there is a 
good chance that the exjeument will succeed, as it did in Waller’s hands’ 
(Vidal, p 60^ V 

Waller’s exjicnraents are so much to the point, and of so much import- 
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anoe, that they cannot he overlooked in the investigation of this subject 
Among others he relates the following 

“ The skin of a boy who hid never had syphilis was scarified with a new scalpel 
Some blood was then drawn by means of a c upping glass from a patient affected 
with secondary syphilis and inserted into the scaiihcations on the boy’s akm by 
means of a piece of ewood Some lint soaked lu the same blood was placed over 
the scanhcdtions and allowed to remam No finmcdiitc mflamuiation or suppura 
tion foi’owed this o])eiation, and at the cvpiration ot three days the wounds had 
all healed, but thirlfour dayi^ after tins experimiat, two distinct tubercles 
inocul ited part TJhcse were the size 0 + a pea, of a pa 
unattended by suppuration, pain or itching On the following day, these tubercles 
increased in si/c, so tliat they became united at then bases They weie scaly 
upon the surface, and suiTouudcd by a deep led areola Ihey gradually increased 
in and assumed a copper hue The sLn and subjacent cdlular tissue which 
formed the base of the tubercles beeiriie hnd and dense, w-hile their surface 
ulcerated, and was covered by a thm brown crust 

“A fortnight alter this, an ulcer w is dc\eloped, with a base as large as a 
pigeon’s egg, surrounded by a red, copper colouiid circle, and covered by a crust 
similar to tnat above uu ntium d A single tubercle, the sue of a pea, now iornied 
on the right shoulder, the suilacc of this was rid, and co\ercd with scales Alter 
the lapse of anotlier loilniglit, the patient became feverish and restless 

"A month alter the appt nance ot the first tubdclc, an eiuption appeired o\cr 
the lower pair of the stomich on the back, on the chest, md on the thighs This 
eruption gradually covered the whole body, and was accompanied by neither itch 
mg, pain, nor fever ” 

Dr Waller gives the names of several eminent men who recognised this 
eruption as syphilitic He conclucfcs that— 

“Piimary and secondary svplnlis aic eipiblc of inocuhtion The pus of a 
cliancre piodnees a ehaiicie The pioduets of secondaiy alleetions give use to 
secondary alleetions ”* 

Of what practical value, then, amongst this conflict of opinions, art we 
to consider syphilitic inoculation? As a means of diagnosis, we must allow 
that when the characteristic pustule is produced, it aliords satisfactory 
evidence of the nature ot the disease This mode of ascertaining the i^ature 
of the affection we h ive to deal with, may be ot much &ci vice where ulcers 
have appeared in unusual situations, and where, from this or other causes, 
they have not assumed their comnvon appeaiaueed^ and to M Kicord we 
would accord the full credit of this tliseovcry<^ t 

Butf^can we with equal eertainty say, that when inoculation fail% the 
disease is not syphilitic? Certainly not With the aifiount of evidence 
before ns, we cannot regard the broad distinctions sought to be established 
by M Bicord «and hia followers as coneet To atiiim that all primary 
chancres i 4 in be inoculated because they aic syphilitic, and that they aie 
syphilitic because they can lx inoculated, is simply to beg the whole 
question 

Experience proves that we cannot rely upon the negative results of 
inoculation, and that a pimiary att« ction, although not capable of being 
inoculated in the ordinary wiy, may ncvcitheless be followed by secondary 
symptoms Dunng the last year, tin reviewer had under his caie two 
patients in the Lock Hosjntal ope of these had a serpiginous sore, extend- 

* tJu <‘aract^re contagiease de la ajiihllia secondairc paf Dr Wallqr, traduit par M Axenfeld 
^(Anmlea dea Maladies de lu Peau U de la Sj plulis, Avril, 18^^ 
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mg from the groin, betui een the thighs, and around the nates, the other 
had a rapidly-extcndmg pbagedsenic sore upon the penis, yielding an 
abundant purulent secretion Both patients were inoculated In the first 
case, the result was positive, and lu the latter negative The first patient 
continued under obseiwation tor nearly twelve months, but n6 secondarv 
form ot disease shoned itself, |he second patient had*a very full crop of 
pustular eruption in the course of a few weeks 

In these experiments the ulcers werejot the non-indurated class, in 
reference to which we hnve the concurrift tistimony of all writers, thac 
the effects of inoculation are not so satisfactory as in indurated sores 

What, then, is the sum of positive knowledge winch we dem e from the 
practice of inoculation as a means of diagnosis? It iuinisbes us with a 
ready means of testing the nature of an indurated ulcci, and it will^often 
^hen the results of the inocul.iiion aie positive) enable us to ascertain the 
nature of other ulceiations But ujion the all important questions which 
continually present themscHes to us m practice—namely. Is such a sore 
likely to be followed by secondary sjuiptoins? or. Will any particular mode 
ot treatment m rcterence to it prevent secondary aftections? inoculation 
docs not pretend to decide, upon these practical points it has hitherto 
afforded us no lufoimation 

But it is maintained by Dr bperiuo, M Au/ias Turenne, and others, that 
inoculation may not only serve as a means of diagnosis, but also as a means 
of preserving the system fi om the action of the syphilitic poison, or of curing 
the syphilitic disease when the constitution has become infected by it 

This mode of practice is not likely to be s( noiisly entertained in Eng¬ 
land, and the facts hitherto published with legaid to it leqiiire confinna- 
tiou Tliey cannot, however, be ovci looked, and ha\e, at least, this cfiect, 
Hhat they tend to disabuse the minds ot piofessiotml men, and through 
them ot the public, of an idta that has serj geneially ])revailed—namely, 
that the seventy of the constitutional symptoms, and the frequency with 
which they occur, bear some proportion to the number of primary sores 
From Di Spenuo’s book it would apjiear that m no case were the inocu¬ 
lations which he practised followed with any senous results—a slight sur¬ 
rounding mflamraatioii^ or p transient phaged«enic uleei ation are the sum of 
the much dreaded consequences whiclj are said to have tollowod Nor can it 
be said—if his book at all corresponds to his motto, “ non verhia sfid foetid' 
—ttiat he has not given the plan i thorongli tnal If very stnouS results 
were likely to happen. Dr Spcrino ceitaiuly ought to haveauet with such, 
for he has been by no liieans sparing m the luimbti of his inoculations 

Out of 53 cases of piimary sjphilis, we ha>e 52 treated by repeated 
sypliilizatiou In these the plan is said to have been successful in 50, and 
unsuccessful in 2 cases Out ot 43 patients affected with constitutional 
syphilis, 26 were treated by syphih/ation, and 25 were cured Jn 6 
instances the iodide of potassium was used m conjunction with syphihza- 
tion, and m 8 cases, sj philization, iodide of potassium, and mercury, were 
all employed In 3 cases it was found necessary to discontinue tlie inocu¬ 
lations, and 2 patients died 

Of the 53 patients treated for primayy syphilis, only 3 presented them¬ 
selves subsequently with secondary affections, and in these the disease is < 
said to hava been cured by fresh syphilitic inoculations With reference 
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to the comparative frequency with which secondary affections may be 
expected after this plan of treatment, we cannot tell how much the popu¬ 
larity or the inconvenience of the mode of treatment may have influenced 
its apparent results Whenever a new of plan of treatment has failed, or 
has been attended with much inconvenience, it is not likely that the patient 
will again have Recourse to it This remark may apply with peculiar 
force in the present case, where the plan adopted must necessarily have 
been met at hrst with a very ^fiUtral feeling of distrust * But the result 
with which we are chiefly stniel^ is, that iil' the petients who were said to 
be cured of constitutional syphilis by syphilization, no case presented a 
recurrence of the disease This, we believe, is a more fa>ourable result 
than can ever be expected from any plan of treatment 

Ayery important pomt remains to be considered—namely, what length 
of time was occupit^d in the treatment of those cases Excluding the cases 
treated with mercury, and the cases in which the treatment was interrupted, 
Dr Spenno gives us 76 cases in which the supposed immunity against the 
effects of syphilis, acquiied by repeated inoculation, might be observed Of 
these the cure is said to have been effected in less than a month in 1 case, 
m from one to three months in 4 cases, in from three to six months m 7, 
m from six to nine months in 8, in from nine to twelve months in 8, m 
from twelve to hfteen months in 21, and in from fifteen to seventeen mouths 
in 27 this analysis we cannot but observe the relation between the 
gradually increasing number of cases and length of time required for then 
cure, and we are not surprised to fmd that no case should have returned 
after having been treated upon this pi m from fifteen to seventeen months 

We are informed that in tluis mode of treatment the ulcers first produced 
by inoculation cause some suffering, but that subsequently the patient 
attend to his usual business, and ippear to be in his accustomed hcaltli 
The cicatrices pioduccd by the inoculations arc said to be, m the majonty 
of instance's, small and supeificial, leaving very little evidence of their 
existence Occasionally, how ever, the ulcerations have become pbagedstme 
or gangrenous, and then the traces of their existence have subsequently 
been visible enough 

The practice of sypbilization is advocated for primary ulcers, which, it 
13 said, soon lose their chaiaeteristjc hardness, and begin to cicatrize 
Buboes also are beneficially acted upon by tlns^ treatment Vegetations, on 
the contrary, are not influenced by tlie practice But cutaneous syphiSitic 
eruptions, secondary syphilitic ulcerations of the skin or of tho mucous 
membranes, the loss of hair, and the deep subcutaneous ulcerations of the 
cellular tissue, aie all said to be cured by tins plan Syphilitic iritis has 
also been treated in tins way succcsstully Periostitis necrosis and canes 
are likewise supposed to have been brought under its magic spell But 
before we can draw any inference from the facts stated, supposing them to 
be all strictly true, we should requiic an equal number of similar cases in 
which no treatment at all was pursued, and we are not prepared to say in 

* A gentleman of onr acquaintance travelling for amuaement in the East thought be wonld 
improve his opportunity, and bring to bear the smatteniig of medicine which be had picked up in 
Eii(,lati(i and in some places be appears to have gained a considerable reputation among the 
natives He had heard that a strong solution of canstic was a good remedy for Inflammation of 
tlte eyes and accordingly he adopted this plan of treatment. The result was, that be cured them 
lilt{ they never come agam ’ 
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§ Ach of the two classes of cases the disease would prove the most severe, 
Wi would lost the longest 

p/ In leaving the work of Dr Spermo, we have only further to remark, 
that he IS a believer m the possibility of the transmission of secondary 
affections, under certain circumstances, by inoculation lie cites the case 
of a patient, nineteen years of ^e, who was admitted duder his care on 
the 21st of Jauuaiy, 1851 This woman had an indurated ulceration at 
the orifice of the vagina, and a pustular syplulitic eruption on the back and 
elsewhere On the 30th o^ Januaiy some pujp irom one of the ecthymatous 
spots was inoculated Six days afterwards a, little pustule formed in each 
of the mocujated spots, these became co'ierod with crusts On the 10th 
of February a fresh inoculation was performed with the matti r taken from 
a pustule which had formed of its own accord upon the stomach On ^he 
17th two fresh pustules had resulted from this inoculation On the same 
da}f some matter was taken from the last-mentioned jiustules, and inocu¬ 
lated m two places on each side Four days after this, two little points 
were visible on the right side, and one on the left These formed them¬ 
selves into pustules, which followed the course of those which had preceded 
them 

A subject affecting so deeply the sinatory condition of a large class of 
persons as syphihzation, could not long remain without further mvestiga 
tioii M Annas Turenne, the reputed author of this plan of treatment, 
liad, in February, 1852, requested peimission of M Pietri, the Fittet ot 
Police, to be allowed to try this system upon the patients in the piison of 
St Lizarre M Pictn aiipointed a commission to in<iuire into the pro¬ 
priety of the proceeding, and we have now befoie us the report of that 
commission Before answering the question proposed to them, tliey under¬ 
took an investigation of the whole subject, and their report is divided into 
four jmrts The first gi\es an outline of the ohjeets of the commission, 
and their relation to the inquiries ot M Auzias Turenne The second 
furnishes an account of knowledge obtained by the commission on the 
subject of syphihzation m man, derived from the piactice of M Auzias 
The third is occupied with an account of an expcnmeiit of syphilizatiou 
made on a monkey, by M Aq/ias, m the presence of the commission, and 
the fuuith IS the answer to the question proposed to them by the Prefet of 
Police, as to the piopriety oft sanctioning M Auzias’ experiments and 
practise in the St Laj'arrc prison * 

The commission-^—composed of Melier, President of the Academy of 
Medicine, Eicord, Denis/ Conneau, First Physyuan to the Emperor, and 
Marchul, formerly Professor at Val-dc-Grace—entered upon their mvesti 
gation on the 12th of July, 1852 From this period they met, on an 
average, once a week, until the termination of their inquiry 

The first part of their report is occupied chiefly with the consideration 
of points to which wc have already referred, and to Avhieh we shall not, 
therefore, again recur 

The second part of the report is that m which we expected to find a 
detailed and accurate account of the evidence upon which syphihzation is 
sought to be established, but in this wg have been disappointed The 
amount of information furnished is of the most meagre and unsatisfactory 
nature 
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M Auzias requested from the commission some assistance m procnrmg 
patients upon which he might try his plan of treatment ^ or, at least, that 
the commission would give its sanction and approval that he might be 
furnished n ith a certain number of beds in one of the hospitals The com¬ 
mission, on the other hand, decline<l to say that such expenraents ought 
to be tned, and" threw the whole responsibility of supplying the proofs 
upon which his system was based, upon M Auzias This they felt the 
more justihed m doing, as Auzias had described his system, in his letter 
to the Frefet de PohaSt “ approved ’ r ^ 

The amount of evidence furnished in the report rests upon seven cases 

The first is the case of M -, who describes himself as having become 

quite a new man under M Auzias’ treatment ‘ I had,” he says, “ during 
the first dajs of s^philuation, an extraordinary appetite, and at night I 
had a repose wh ch 1 had not known for* years I have no longer any 

pains, and am full of energy ” (p 39 ) * 

It was desired that this jiatient should again piesent hirastlf before the 
commission, but he never appealed, M Au/ias dcclaiing that amee his 
examination before the commission he had been “cbranlc” Upon an 
attentive perusal of this case, we must express our vciy senous doubts 
whetber it was one of syphilis at all 

The second case is out of great importimee, and if it stood alone, would 
make ilB at least pause bcfoie M Au/ias’ plan could be seriously enter¬ 
tained It is that of a student named T-, who was attacked with 

erywjiolas, and died during the piDgrcss of the syphili/atioii The evidence is 
somewhat of a conflicting nature as to the cause of the crjsipelas, and also 
with regard to the efietts of the svjihih/ation upon his general health 
M Mialet (a medital studi nt) states that at the time the erysipelas ap¬ 
peared then were on the lift aim eight oi ten chancres covered with 
crusts, and others in the process of cieatii/atiou The arm was swollen 
and painful 

M Annas, on the other hand, declares that the sypluh/ing chancres 
were completely cieatiued m this joung man when the erysipelas developed 
itself 

M Roby (a medical student) says that M ^- was feeble, pale, 

antemic, and ftvensh—M AunaK,^thttt his health was as good as need be 
wished (pp 50, 51) M Auzias adds, that erysipelas was epidemic m the 
plactf where this young man lived, and that a wom^,n on the Hame«squarc 
was also a^cked at the same tune, and conveyed th the Hopital de la 
Pitid , • 

M Giiilbert (another medital student) informs the commission that 

M J -appeared satisfied with his treatment up to the last Rut firom 

another source W|^ learn, that a fortnight before his death he said, the treat¬ 
ment “ fatigues and worries me, I do not iiu ud The inoculations always 
succeed When will there bo an end of this? M Auzias must tell me 
I will go aud ask him I am always hungry, I eat like a wolf, and yet I 
am wnthout strength ” . * 

It must he added that this patient had undoubtedly injured himself by 
excessive work and late hours, J;hat M Auzias considered his constitution 
much shaken when he undertook his case, and that at one penod he 
certamly appears to have improved ui general health while under treatment 
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In the third instance the treatment was adopted for an ulcerated throat, 
and an enlarged gland m the neck, following a chancre M Auriaa hrst 
mado^one puncture fioin the pus derived trom the inoculated pustules of 
the h^st-'inf ntiuned case A large pustule succeeded, and was followed by 
9, chancre as large as a thiee franc piece The cicatrix vii^iich was left was 
the si/e of franc About thr^e weeks after this first inoculation, some 
pus was taken from the ulcer which followed, and five punctures were 
made on the arm, and five pustules resulted • After this, the pus denved 
irom this patient could no»loiigei*be inoi uhwed Some fresh pus was then 
taken from the last patient, and from other persons These ftesh inocula¬ 
tions always, succeeded After a time, howevei, some inoculations were 
again made, which pioiluced no lesults M Annas then having inoculated 
the tornicr patient with some fiesh pus, which liad produced its speeihc 
effects, made fifteen inoculations •with the pus resulting from this fresh 
source, and fifteen large pustules followed 

"1 suffered much ” says this jnticnt ‘ 1 had thi arm SMolhn, and much feier, 
and Uds obliged to keep luv hid ioi scki tl lUys In soiitilung inystU 1 causid 
a place to come much Iirgci than my ol the test The punctmes still‘succeeded 
but the last oms in a less dcgicc I hid lift\ two on each aim 1 eommcuced 
tins tieatmeiit on the ‘2()th ot Itbniai), and diseoiitmued it on the 3id of July, m 
consequence of tin death oi the list patuut Tin summer bcloie the syphuiza 
lion L had sonu spots During the sypbih/itiou T hid a loiy peculiti mseast of 
the skin It ippc ired in ltd ciieiis, with tlu (cntral skin ol its natural colour 
I showed them to M Anzias who told nii tint it w is not a sipliihtic affection 
Mv throat hc(arae fpiite well during the time Hut M i\ii/iis was syplidi/iug me 
1 slept well 1 had no pain, I did not lose my hur I ile e iioimously, witliont 
^ being able to satisfy myself, siiut then, however, I have become veiy thiu, and 
lost iiiy strength I am now ueithiiig in eoinpiii'.oii of wli it I was f am soon 
out of bieath I had a syphilitic eruption ou the ji ilms ol my hands, and my sore 
throat re turned ” (p 52 ) 

The eicatriecs ou this jiaticiit’s right arm were led and very apparenlT, 
without induration On the left aim they wtie imitb less visible, and 
some seemed to be disapjieiiing alto^etlici On examiuing the thiudt, a 
mucous tubercle wa^ seen upon the left tonsil 

M Ann is maint ims tlyt the above account is exaggerated, and that if 
the patient had suffered, it was fioin pnv&tion and want, and not from the 
disease • ' . 

It blit fair to^M Au/ias to state, that when the patient made the 
duyve statement, she had placed heiself under the care of M llieord, and 
tbit till 
manent 

^ The exidenee furnished by the remaining cases is not more conclusive 
than that to which we have above referred, and as we naturally suppose 
that M Auzias would bung forwaid his most successful results, we cannot 
hut see that he has entirely failed to prove his jioint 

The third part of ^le rcpoi t is occupied by the inquiry as to the possi¬ 
bility of transmitting syphilis to animals, but as this adds nothing to the 
evidence m favour of syphilirition, we pass ou to the conclusion at which 
the commission, after much pains and deliljeiation, arrived 

There appear to have been some shades of difference in the opinions 
entertained by the five members, but they arrived at the unammous* oon- 
24-xii 


I subsequent history shows that hei healldi had undergone no per- 
deterioration 
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elusion^ that, from the facts which had come to thtir knowledge, M Au7ias 
oitght not to be aUowed to Vry experiments with syphilizaJLion in any public 
iii^itidwn whatever The declaration of M Mnrchal (whom wt have before 
seen taking part with M Ricord’s adversaries in favour of sj idiiluation) is 
remarkable , 


I became a member of the commission, ’ ^'ic says " convinced that M Auzias 
was well supplied with facts which ho would clt irly proic, eonvmced that the 
commission would find m tlioseffacts suffatii at to lustify it m recommending a 
public tiidl of Ills experiments,Wild hoping, that nomthisc experiments made 
with judgment and followed up with diiiginw, some truths might lesult which 
would be honourable to science and bcuelicnl to the human race My expeota 
tions have not been realized Ihc facts havi not been pioduced (ifhcr m number 
or kind, such as X might hive wished This to me his proved the gieater dis 
apj^ointmeut, iiiaspiurli as 1 w is to a certain extent committed m favoui of sypin 
Ii/ation I belicic tiom tin facts that 1 have myself seen, that the following 
questions arc still open to investigation by exptiinu nt—vi/, 1st Whether inoeu 
lations, m small numbers and at different intirvils, have not the (indcncy to cause 
the induration of the iiitectmg eli mere to disapjicar ind to neutralize the syphilitic 
diathesis 2nd Whether similir inoculations aie not cipiblc of (xenismg a 
curative intluetiec upon secondary and terluiy symptoms 3rd Whtiliei they have 
not a marked t fleet upon phigedjtnic ulcerations, which at pieseiit olteu resist 
every known method of tieatment 

“ VVitA regard to M Au/ias, I see with smceie pain thit he hvs not justified 
before the commission the Jemaud that lie had addressed to the authorities ” 


(pp 88,89 ) 

We shall now dismiss the subji-^t of sjphili/ition and m a succeeding 
uumbei we shill refer to the impoitant tojiu of the absorption of the 
syphilitic poison 

IRnry Lee 


{To be conttnufd ) 


IlEVlliW IX 

Practical Observation s on Diseases of the Lvnrjs and Heart By Auohibalb 
Billing, M D , F 11 S , Ac , Ac — London, 1852 8vo, p 138 

The duties of the cntie and anaJyst of medical literature, involving, as 
th(y,do in all cases, some of the highest ‘trusts whiih can be reposed in 
the servant of science, bicoine, if possible, still morp enhanced when he 
18 called on to pronounce judgment upon works ushered into the literary 
field with all the circumss-ance and influence of a name already honourably 
known m the annals of stiencc If, in the case of a new and untried 
author, who advances bold and original speculations, it requires no small 
aiciount ot moral courage to lend him support, and encourage him by our 
commendations should his views stand the test of a close and rigid 
criticism, it demands a still higher sense of duty, and an even greater 
measuie of self-reliance and fortitude, to jirouoYiuee an unfavourable 
verdict on the literary labours of one whose former works we, in common 
with others, have respected and admired It appears to us, however, that 
by taking a certain standard of comparison, plain and intelligible to all 
inquirers, wheiewith any given work shall be compared, not only is the 
course of the critic thus rendered free from all charge of invidiousness, 
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but, moreover, each reader can himself apply the rule, and form his own 
estimate of the sentence pronounced In the cause of science the office 
of the cntic is sacred, and he who lightly betrays the trust reposed in him 
by a hasty or inconsiderate expression of one sentence of unmerited 
coudeinuation, is equally base and guilty as he who through fear or parti¬ 
ality withholds ctusurc wheic censure is due 

In surveying the iinmense mass of litiiature which now teems almost 
daily from tlu inodical pri ss, it is w cll to befw in mind some of the simple 
pnmaiy lanons of ciiticimn, which seem'to be loat sight of wholly 
by some authors, and very largely, if not entirely, by readers m general 
The publication of a book on medicine should accomplish one oi more of 
the following objects The recoiding and addition to science of substantial 
facts and obsei v alions, the promulgation of original ^views based •on 
observation oi {xpciimcnt, or, laltly, the exposition of the actual state of 
knowledge in x particular depaitnunt of medidne, under wliuh head, of 
OQiirse, may be conveniently ariauged systematic tieatiscs, and text books 
which, though a less high and ambitious form of medical publication, yet, 
when well wntti 11 and composed, answer ctitiin important and valuable 
purposes, education il and otherwise These, ind tlu sc alone, ire the ends 
lor which books on nuduim hive a light to ilaim admission into the lite¬ 
rary field, these, wc say ulvisedly, are the only legitimite imU ,*but we 
regiet to say tl it books aie wiitten, oi ratbei moi/e, to serve other ends 
and objects 

If we take the above propositions as the basis of our critical observations, 
and m the case of any particuhr woik, assume is astandaiel of compuison 
tbc actual state of scieuee in the depirtment of which it treats, We shall 
have at once the simplest, truest, and most impartial grounds for forming 
our judgment of an author s labouis Tl his work be original, wc shall at 
once see what and how mueh he has added to our knowledge in any given 
branch of me dual science, if systimatii, how far his treatise embraces all 
that has been accomplished by jirevious luvcstigatois Judgmg the jirest it 
work of Dr Billing by the foregoing rules, we are forced, reluctantly, to av ei, 
that ill our opinion it in no way fulhls the icquiienieiits of a scientific medical 
publication, and we ue ytet quite it a loss to understand how a wiiter of 
ins position, ind one alreul^ st>^wtll reiXigmscd, could have been induced 
to commit so frail a baik to tlu waters l^r Billing is well known os the 
author of the * rrnujqdcs of MeUieme’—a work which, if it dul^not display 
great onginality, yet leflccted much ciedit on the authoi’s erudition, re- 
seaieh, and philosophic spirit In the present wiffk, however, he is neither 
the exponent of the existing condition of auscultatory diaguosis, nor the 
t promulgator of new or original views on any departmiut of this now vuy 
extensive subject In the biief compass of 138 pages, with an exceedingly 
diffuse manner, and no economy of space as regards type, he lias touched 
upon most, if not all, of the now recognised forms of disease of tlic hcait 
and lungs, embracing^htir pathology, diagnosis, and treatment, but indeed 
the space actually devoted to these important topics is considerably less 
than what has been just stated, for wc find, on rcfi rnng to the commence¬ 
ment of the work, th it thiity-tvvo entire jiag^es are occupied with discussing 
the sounds of resfiimtion and en dilation, and various theonos connected 
therewith Coilsideing, then, the extremely euit and supei^cial luannei: 
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in which these several subjects are dismissed, we cannot form any idea as 
to what class of readers (and everj author hopes to be read) Dr Billing’s 
work was designed for To the student commencing the practice oi 
auscultation, it will be all hut useless, for there is no single suh)eet suffi¬ 
ciently w orked (ut to enable bun to seize even its salient features, while 
to the practitioner who has studied phj 6»eal diagnosis and thoracic patho¬ 
logy fiom other sources each uage presents onlj a senes of memoranda 
of what he has elscwheie n or observeu But, independently of defi¬ 
ciencies of this kind, which a,re entirely insepai able from a work of such 
limited dimensions, which attempts to deal with so comprelu nsive a subject 
as that of thoracic pathologj, every section of which might easily be 
aocoided as much, if not more, tjpc and jiapcr than this whole book 
coll tains, there ^aie other tkfttts and errors, both doetnnal and circum¬ 
stantial, which must be notued 

Xu about SIX pages one of which is unneccssanly occupied mth a figure 
of a bad stethoscope, Dr Billing dismisses the subject of auscu1tatiou«of 
the air-]>as^ges m health, d( crying all lengtlif tied descnption of the natuial 
sounds as unnccesbarv Pcrcusbion is tuated of m sixteen lints Now 
we think no idea could be raoie diiigtrous to the stmlent than this of the 
■facility and reiduiess with winch collect couicptions may be acquiied of the 
normal phenomena If iheie be one thing moie difficult than another m 
the study of the pheuomen i of uiimal lite, it is, in our mind, the elimina¬ 
tion of tJhe normal louHtant (if wt miy employ the term) from the ■various 
Bourcts of error presented by the tintennets of timt and intensity, indivi¬ 
dual peculiarities, the compheatfd iritdfcienecs of age, sex, constitution, 
and occupation, and nniucious other di«iturbing foiecs whuh it is unne¬ 
cessary to specitj So difficult, indeed, is the k cognition of this normal 
constant of physiological phenomena, tliat we legaid it as perhaps the 
last, instead of the hist, aeeornphslmieut of the obseivcr On this topic 
in particular, therefore, at the outsi t, we must caution the student and 
junior practitioner, and recommend them not to elespise full and elaborated 
details on the natural auscultatory plienomeua of the voice, the respiratory 
murmur, and the Leaits sounds—subjects which cannot be studied with 
too mu( h attention 

Dr Billing s views on the causation of the cardiac sounds have been long 
famrhar to all acquainted with the history of auscultation At a very 
early penq^ (1832), he advocated the opinion tliat'tbc sudden tefisiou of 
the aum-ulo ventricular valves was the essential cause of the first cardiac 
sound, and has on repealed occasions since uiged this theory, to the entire 
exclusion of all other sources of sound which may be proved to have a 
share m producing the phenomenon Peculiar theories involuntarily lead* 
to"the observation of facts m a peculiar manner, to this alone can we 
attiibute the authors statement with which he commences his section on 
“ Sounds of the He rt,” in which he says, “ The natural sounds of the 
heart are luarlj similar to each other”—an obseivateon which wo will only 
remark IS funclameutallj at vaiuiice with our own results, and those of 
others on whose faculties of perception we jilace the greatest oontidencC 
It is no part of our intention heie to enter into any discussion of the news 
now or formerly advanced to explain the cause of the heart’s sounds We 
will only bay that Dr Billing has not only failed entirely, m our minds, to 
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cstabhsb, as a logical conclusion, that certain causes capable of originating 
sound, and acting synchronously with the hrst cardiac sound, and m the 
immediate ncinity of its centre of intensity, have no share in its produc¬ 
tion , but, moreover, he has not established that the auriculo ventricular 
tension sound and the normal first cardiac sound, are one and tht same, 
identical in durition, acoustic ch vracter, and intensitj He states (p 38), 

Having, from tacts cstablislu d *8ince the time of Haller, deduced my 
theory by logical argument jmon, and •upon Newtouiin priucjilcs, I 
have never sought tor cxjienmcjiital confir*Ation ” Hr Billing has, we 
maintain, no logical ground for ignonng the existence of certain other 
alleged causes of the first cardiic sound, and yet, having never himself 
been in a position to judge of the precise acoustic clidractcr of the sound 
produced by the cause he assigns (tension of lurKulo-ventncular valves), 
ho assumes this, to the exclusion,of all others, as the oulj cause of file 
phonomeuon in question Even on his own strict Newtonian principles, it 
would be necessary tor him to establish, bj ilireet obseivatiou, that Ins 
assigned euise wis suffidciit and idequatc to produdh the sound, which we 
hold It lb not In support of his views, lie appeals to experiments made 
by two persons indtpcudeutly of an} co opuation with InmstU The first 
expenment is that of Mr Hams lirakjn,* who, by means of a ver} rude 
apparatus, consisting of bladders m connexion with a flexible tube inserted 
into, and flangid on, tht left ventricle, thought that he pioduced*i sound 
binnlar to the first tirdiai sound As we had oui selves an ojiportunity of 
witnessing Mr Biak}iis e\]»eriineuts, we ftel called upon to state, that in 
our opinion, as fu as tlie lieait’s action is eoncerneil, thev proved nothing 
at all, that a numbranous medium netivingthe impulse ot a column ot 
ur oi fluid, and illowcd to heeome tdisc m iir, will emit sound, lequiud 
no deraonstiation whatevei, but it is ntidltss to si} that this case has no 
analog} with the condition of thing', m the living heart, it is only neces¬ 
sary turther to svy, that to our eais the sound produced by the vilvular- 
fla]) in Mr Biakyiis experiment w is in no wiy like the first normal 
c irdiac^ sound It is mint cess iry to go into Mr Halfoid’s expenment, it 
likewise proves nothing The vena civ a and pulrnoinry veins m dogs and 
donkeys rendered inseiisiblt, weie cinnpressed bttwein the fingers, and it 
IS needless to siy, that tlfr condition ot tJnngs thus ptoduced is almost as 
tar from the natural state as tl^iit in tht* ease pist cited 

Basyig his pnnciphs ot diagnosis in disease on the exclusive valvular 
theory ot both norfual cardiac sounds, Dr Billing asserts lor,tlns depart¬ 
ment of diflerintial auscultatiou n certamtx, prtcision, anti accuiaey, which 
we think 111 nova} attoid with the cxpeiicnet ot othei observers who 
have given great attention to this suhjd t, and which entirely surpass the 
amount of skill we have ouiselves evd succeeded lu acquiring Many 
instances are given throughout the w ork, on which, as the data stated ajqiear 
to us (juitc inconclusive, we should decidedly withhold judgment, afew occur, 
in which good reasons, as it ajipcais tef us, exist tor coming to conclusions 
different Irom those bf the authoi 

With regard to the present actual condition of phjsical diagnosis, not¬ 
withstanding the immense advances that have been made, we are not dis¬ 
posed to agree with manj late write’s, wfio eonstitute what we maj term 

* Set. Lancet Nov 21tb, 1849 
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a positive school of observers, paying entire, if not exclusive, attention to 
the purely mechanical causation of vital phenomena, and largely neglecting, 
if not altogether ignoiing, the physiologico-pathological elements of dia¬ 
gnosis, which we think can never be with safety omitted from our consi¬ 
deration of any given case It is hard to say w ith which of these sdlools 
Br Billing IS to 4)6 ranked, in some places he decries all minutist of dia¬ 
gnosis and pathology, whilt in others 2ie dwells with care on, and tails 
particular attention to, the -ver^ smallest shades of difference m the elia- 
rieters of the caidiao sounds,'he pulse, and the mechanism b} which these 
difleiences aie pioduced In offering an opinion on this class of questions, 
we do so fiom a conviction that errois have been ui d arc daily committed 
in each of these schools of clinicdl studj, not so much by over attention to 
its^own doctrines and practice, as b} neglect more oi less cousideiable of 
the opinions and modes of observation ot the other, and we aie convinced 
tint the tioie method of advancing diagnosis to the highest possible degree 
to which we ma> ^outure to hope it will oiu da) reich, is the judicious 
combination of the piincijilci^ ind jtractiee of the positnc and the phjsio- 
logico pathological schools, tAcry possible ageiiej of both being brought 
into requisition, if it promises to thiow only one lay of light on any 
obscuic question in debate 

We liaAc, m the ahoAc inquin, tried the woik of l)r Billing by the 
standar/i of the actual state ot tlu depaitmcnt of science ot which it treats, 
and in pronouncing our judgment that he has not idequately rejiresentcd 
the actual status of tint depaitmriit of intdical knowledge, ^e have only 
to idd, that wt Inve not tome to this opinion without cilra and mature 
deliberation, and in icndiiing an imfuvouiahle virdict, we have done so 
constientiousl), and thiough a feeling of what we owe to the cause of 
scunce When he again issumes tlie task of authoiship, we hope to meet 
Bi Billing on ground molt worth) the name and position lie has alread) 
so honouiabl) acquiied 

Jtolet t J) Lyons 


Rfvifav X 

Handbuch da Diatetik Von Jac MoirscnoTi, M B — Darmstadt, 1850 
Manrud oj Dietetics By Di MonfcSCHOiT 

Thlbe is annually at Oxford a sermon preached m the vulgar tongue, with 
llie special li^esigu of warning those who a few days befoie have received 
the higher degiets of tlifi University, against piide in human learning 
Few of those present can forget the advantage taken of this anniversary— 
technically called “Humility Sunday”—by Bishop Wilbtiforce, when the 
British Association happened at that time to be holding their meeting on 
the banks of the Isis If the hopes evpicssed in our last number art to be 
n allied, and Oxfotd become a bovd J\de sehool of ])b)sical scieiiee, such 
seimons will be aimuall) more au5 more auticipatct^ by conviction, and 
therefore be less and less necessary If educated persons in general were 
to be instructed in physiology, and knew the amount of untiring energy, 
strong will, and realous hope, which have been e'tiiended by minds of large 
calfffte in the endeavour to push scientific research to an union with prac¬ 
tical djetetics, if they saw the incapacity for unravelling ivhat we know 
Smust be the simplest knot, the daily overthrow of hitheito certain facts in 
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tbe process of digestion, and the inability to put others in their stead, 
there would be no danger of then being “ jiudcd up” by such knowledge 
The weakness of the human intellect is moie strikingly sho\in in this 
branch of learning than any other, because from the caihest times it has 
attracted the attention of all inveotigatois of nature and applicrs of science, 
and the further ne go back the more positive is tlie profesbiou of knowledge 
on points of which ignorance li now confessed fcio convinced were the 
chymiatiic school of Paracelsus of the value of their “fermentation theory,” 
that they earned it from the jjh} biologic ,1* process of digestion into the 
explanation ot the whole'circuit of life, normal and moibid We have been 
witnesses of a somewhat more modest attempt m our own day Though 
romance has ceased, and zeal cooled, we still sec mmiy lives of animals, and 
litany hfc-tiiiH s ot men, given almost v\ holly to this subject—and with 
what lesult ? That winch to-d ly^ttms est iblished by tluj most irrctraifable 
citperiineiit is to-nionow iciidcied doubtful by cquallj clear obscivations 
Pern lope’s hngers arc completely outdone Well mdoed may Dr Lehmann 
icmark, that such expciieuce should iiioie than any other aeliiionish us to 
bo reserved m our judgment upon those lesults ot researches which appear 
even absolutely ctifcaiu* Might iK>t the cvisunee of lactic aciel lu the 
gastric juice have been so eh iraetcrizccl? Yet has Professor Schmidt 
“ shown” (as chemists say) its abse ucc under m iny circumstances, and the 
presence ot frtc muiiatic, vehile we sec Bloudlot coming back*again to 
bis former bthet m tbe acid pho‘«phatc ot lime, though the incorrectness of 
tins lias been asseitcd by the best chemists ot the day Who could have 
expected, aftei M Btniaielh lecent expeiimcnts on the influence ot the 
vagus ovci digestion, that tins lufluentc was to be dciiicel, or at least ren¬ 
dered doubtful? brcnelniicn see tat icsohed into fatty acids and glycenne 
by the coutiet ot the paneleatic juice, while (mermans can scarcely make 
out that in emulsion of the two substuiees takes piuc Candidly now, 
IS there among the chios of diifeient opmioiiis ofleied by obseivers, any 
fanal cause by which toevplam the letioii and intention of the pouring 
ot bil,e into the intestmcsl Who could hive foreseen, fiom the stite of 
oui present kuowleelge, that an isolated coil ot intestine, with a little 
alkali inside it, would be m a condition to digest muscle? In slioit, the 
intestinal eand exlnbifs itself to us as the theatie of a host of most 
mystenous pei tormunees, ^et itill— * 

llelore tht. gate 
Oar spirit!} stand ditcunsulati 

These considerations may funly pieveiit us faom wontltrmg at tlie very 
little advaiuc which the seieuee ot Dietetics propei Ins made, and the little 
advantage which has accrued to it trom the growth of other sciences A 
tew of the results of old ex[)eritnce have been cuiitiniied, a tew rendered 
doubttui, emjnncal observation has been sometimes put in the right path, 
but, in tiuth, a conscientious wliter oii this subject is ieduced to make a 
most meagre aflaii ^t the real ptaetieul part ot it And even then a greater 
puitiun ot his pages is taken up with pointing out whit modem science 
mufM aseeitain, than with what it Ins actually discovered Stout books, it 
IS true, are wiitteii on the subject, but the smallest part of them is that 
which is named m the title-page Take the last hand-book, which Dr 
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Lehmann saj s is indubitably the best that has been written—that whose 
title stands at the head of this article—Moleschott’s ‘Handbuch der 
JDiatetik ’ It contains 600 pages of letter-press, of these 167 are devoted 
to general physiology, 137 to the descnption of aiutnals and plants eaten 
by man, and 06 to the physiological action of food and the choice of diet 
Valuable all this natter is, no doubt, and the more so irom having the name 
and sanction of Professor Tiedeinann attached to it as having furnished the 
greater part of the ipatcnals of the hrst 504 pages to his pupil. Dr Mole- 
sebott, but yet it is not dietetics, any more than a treatise on matena 
roedica is part of the practice oi physic The remaiks in the present article 
will therefore be confined to tlu latter 96 pages of the volume, which 
appear very fairly to represent the present state of science referrible to the 
subject 

The end of taking food being to eonve^ it into blood, the natural divi¬ 
sion of that part of the Mork 'which relates to the “ physiologicil action of 
food” IS according to the Ume it takes to be so converted, the quantity of 
blood which it can make, and the quality or specific nature of the blood 
inaele Hence ■we have the thiec chapters, “On the digestibility of food,*' 

On the nutritive power of food,’ and “ On the special action of food on 
particular organs ” 

On the first head, the classical authors may be considered to be M Gosse, 
of Geneva, and Dr Beaumont But both these expeiinicuteis stem to 
liave viewed solubilitv as the mliole msleid of merely as a contingent pmt 
of digestibility This of itself* would vitiate their reasoning, but besides 
that, no distinction is made bctvietu mechamral division and chemical 
solution Thus wlien Dr Beaumont says th it beef suet was “ dissolved’ m 
&t Martin’s stomach in five ind a lulf hours, he must of course mean 
broken up into an emulsion and the sami with many of his experiments 
on compound aliments Tlien the quantity of the food taken at once is 
often omitted to be noticed, md the amount of water mixed with it, so 
that, in hne, all we gam from their cxpciimeuts is a rough idea of the solu¬ 
bility of several alimentary matters in a mixture of saliva and gastne juice 

In the defect of crapiiwal mfornution on the true digestibility of 
different substances in the body, Di Moleschott denves the following 
general rules from chemical reasoning 

“As all flic secretions concerned m digestion eontam a considerable proportion 
of wafer He simple alimtnimy pirncipUs mmt, as a gcveral tult, be moie 
digestible, the mole soluble Huy ate \n tiaUr ’iln cbloiufts uid alkahne sails 
pass pvsitr into blood tl an lartlis the orginie icids ind d< \tiinc or 8Uf,ir, eisiei 
than starch, cellulose or fat, soluble albiuneii or bguinin tasnr than coagidutcd 
vegetable albumen or fibnii 

“ Wilh oolution is often joined a nioddicafion of the dissolved substance, as 
when starch, cellulose, or pcelm, aic conveited into siigu And since this niotU 
ficatioii bungs about the specnl lottveision of the aluncuts mto the constituents 
of the blood VAliieh mdeed is to be luokid upon as the luial goal of digestion, it 
may be laid down us a fmtJici liw, that alimentaryptineiphs ate digestible in 
the ratio of the neatness oj^ the relation in whuh they stand to the last link of 
the series oj allied forms In the class of stanhy substances sugar is the most 
digestible, next to sugar comes luulin, dextrin is more digestible tiian gum, these 
two more digestible than stmeh, Wtaich again moie digestible than pectin or 
cellulose ” 
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These laws, of course, as our author remarks, modify one another, so 
that substances which according to one of them stand low in the scale, in 
the other takt a high rank 1 or example, our knowledge that starch} 
substances are convertible into tat, would make us view the latter as the 
most digestible of the tiVo, till we recollect the diftuulty of its solution m 
the digestive juices He quotes as an instance of tlieif being both in 
action together, the indigestibility*of vegetable albumen as coniiiaied with 
animal, as being lower m tbe scale of assimilation, and insoluble too 

The im])ortance of sueh^Uws a» these, coutcf the} be established, is very 
obvious In the choice xnd piej»aration of tood tliey would bt invaluable 
But unfortun|itel}, when they come to be tistecl by experiment, they are 
found wanting Gum, foi lubtauce, winch stands so much higher in tbe 
Molesebott scale oi digestibilitj than starch, lies under the iiuputition jof 
not being capable of absorption ak all, or of being con\ertod in any way 
by the abdominal fluids into a nutiitive substance Dr Freiichs and 
Blondlot found that fort>-eight hours’ exposure of it to the iction of 
gdstne juice made no impression at all Dr Lehmann obtained similar 
results liter three or fom days MAI Tiedtiuinu, Gmclin, and Bous- 
siugault, foiuicl 111 the Ixees of a goose and a duck the sime amount of 
gum as had been taken in food, &e (Set Dr Ltliraauus Phys Ohemic, 
vol 111 jiage 286 ) This one lustanec suftiees to show the dangei of 
transfei ring to praetic il mittors provisional mlcs, based on tlie iifiperfect 
knowledge of the progiessm sciences Not that such rules should bt 
jmiscribed, they aie most useful in giiuig expression to the stige of 
Bcienee we bavt, airived at, and serve tbemselves as tests of its trutn, but 
tliey must be held Itght iii baud and let slip tbe instant that a scjuall of 
new imjniical knowledge warns ns to change our tack 

While incpiiiiiig into tbe vaiious actions of the sejimatc secretions 
upon ahmeiits, it must not he forgotten tint the chief point which the 
dietician wants to know is tlieir comhin&l opeiation The required 
saenfiee of animal life would make these cxpeiimtnts expensive and 
tc diou!*, but the necessity for vivisection is not apparent, as Dr Molesebott 
seems to imagine, or one would be eiutious in indulging a hope of seeing 
them cairied out Observaticjis ou the tee s, whuh to the microscopic 
ej e present nothing repulsn e, would prqhably teaeh as mueb on this head, 
and comparative anatomy ofttrsPits iiiterc sting and promising help These 
are both preferable to.the author’s pioposal of disseetuig live creaturdl* ou 
a large scale * • 

The influence of cookery on food is a subje et oi great importauce to the 
dietician, whether he looks on it from a purely phdantliropie and econo¬ 
mical, or from a curative, point of view In cvpei imenting on the 
chemical changes effected by its vanoiis opei itioiis, especially th it of heat, 
the mechamcal condition of the substance to be cooked must not bo 
forgotten, or we shall find the expeiieuee of the oriis/e moie valuable than 
that of the philosopher A striking exaiiqde of this mechanical luflueuee 
IS afforded bj the truTy British operation of loasting a joint The radiated 
heat glows out of the open range fro in the good Wallsend (none of your 
A^’cikshue or Midland coals for our kitchei^ they get covered with dust, and 
do uot radiate) soon the outer layer of albumen becomes coagulated, and 
thus the exit o£ that which is still fluid is prevented, and it becomes soli 
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ditied yoT} sloAvly, if at all The cellulose tissue, which unites the 
muscular fibres,* is converted by gradual heat into gelatine, and is retained 
in the centie of the mass m a form ready for solution At the same time 
the fibrin and albumen, according to Mulder, take on a form more highly 
oxidized, and more capable of solution m water The fat also is melted 
out of the fat cdls, and is directly combined with the alkali from the serum 
of the blood t Thus the external 1 ijef of albumen forms a sort of box 
which keeps together the impo-rtant parts of the aliment till they have 
undergone the desired modihcation by sh>w heat, a box, however, perme¬ 
able in some degree by the oxjgen of the fiee suriounding air, so that 
most of the empyreuinatic oils and products of dij distillation are earned 
off These are doubtless m a geneial wa} no loss to our stomachs or our 
palates, but one we may hope is letamcd m some proportion This is 
acetic acid, whqse presence would ceiti/mly tend to maki the muscular 
fibre, as well as thi albumen, more soluble The c ise hardening of* the 
joint may be produced m i ceitain degree hy lapid hothn(f but the interior 
albumen seems by this jiroecss more birdciied and lAs digestible, peril ips 
from want of the acid above named Stewing m\iii hating Tiioxn all the 
good tilings, but then they ictam also a vaiiety of knonu and unknown 
uiuets, mimical to the stomach’s peace, while slow boiling makes, it is 
true, a digestible soup, but converts the muscular fibre mto a mass of hard 
btimgs,Mviuch eaten oi not eaten must luccssaiily be wasted lloasting, 
then, IS as seiditifie and wholesome, and thenjoic an aonomicid, a proce‘«8 
as it IS a palatable one One gient idvaiitagc wliuli roasting eaii boast of 
18 , that it puts a check upon the eheeption, intentional oi uon-iutcntionnl, 
as the case may be, of ovei prepaiation Heat seems to have an effect 
upon albumen, m some degree propoitiuiied to the peiiod of its application, 
rendering it more ind moie insoluble, ocii aftei any apjiaicnt change can 
be perccned bj the palate Thus soups and stews winch are “ kept hot,” 
aifc wholesome enough diuing the first three or foui houis, wreybe digested 
at a railwij lefreshinent room foi some hours after, but on the second or 
third diy gi\e the incautious eater of two-franc Palais llojal dimieis an 
infallible diarrhepa 

Another excellent apphcition of the meehameal process of foiniing the 
exterior of the joint into a ease for the retention of the valuible fluid 
matter lusiele, is made by M Sojer, in Ina ‘ Medern Housewife,’ (p 155 ) 
He directs tb it meat mtended to be eaten cold wlioulel, immediatejly it is 
cooked, be;)lunged into water of as low tempeiatiire'as possible, so that 
the exteiiur adipose tissue should tapidly solulify, and retain the gravy in 
the meat bj an imptrme ible coating of fat As ebloride of sodium and 
acetic acid have both of them the property of rendering albumen more 
soluble m the laboiatoiy, and peril ijis also the fat more digestible,J there * 
is every i< isou to believe tliat tliej should not be viewed meicly as a 
means of jireseiviug meat from decay, but of rendering it more completely 
alimentary at the same time A most interesting senes of experiments 

» Not however the sarcolcinina which an cx))eriment of Kulliker'a Bcenis to remove from the 
cta<(B ot BubBtaiiccB yieUlinti gelatine See Kollikcr e> Microscup Aiiat vul ii p 2 j0 

t G J Mulder ou Nutrition iii relatioi^ to National Uispuiitioii cfuuted by Dr Moleschott wbo 
has tiaublatcd it iuto German from the Dutch original 

t Pereira on Iiood, &c , p 173 
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inighfc be made on tbis point, winch would Imve at the same time a calcu¬ 
lable commercial value * 

Practical phj^sicians would also be glad to know under what circum¬ 
stances a mixture ot animal anti vegetable food is more oi less digestible 
Most healthy persons seem to thrive best under it, aud even some djspep- 
tics, from whose meals routine practice has excluded poCUtocs, and peas, 
and pastry, for a long period, hnd* themselves more comfortable, when in 
despair they begin to live like other people • JLs it that vegetables stiinulato 
the organs of digestion to greatgr actuit} and more copious secretion? 
Such appeals to be the case with granmavoious animals as eompaied with 
carnivora 

On the whole, it ajipcais probable that more light will be thrown on the 
subject of the diffiicut dtgioes of digistibihtv of uhments flora a considera¬ 
tion of their meelixmcil than of tljcir ehemieil foinih A^itiies of micro¬ 
scopic il obseivatious on tin condition of food under a iiious cii cum&tances 
of piepaiation and digestion, is much w mted It would both pave the 
way fbr furthti eherai<^d lescuieh, aud eoutiibute valuable knowledge to 
the praetiliouer 

The nuliihie pallet of diflViout aliments is directly m propuition to the 
quantity they coutaiu of the eli meiita of the blood, m a state capable of 
assimilation The latter cl luse is inserted bj Dr Molescbott espeeiall) to 
exclude the valiutioii of food solely m the ratio of the quantity of i^trogen 
it contains This prnpos d would class pcifi ctl^ insoluble hbiiii, coagulated 
\egctable albumen, Ac among uutiitive substances, besides supposing that 
the body is luei eased by them, caffeiu, and other siimlur piineiples, of 
which till re is no evidtucc, except, indeed, what 1*1 iffoidcd bj the rescni- 
bhmcG of then ehcimcul iormuli to that of cti itiuinc, and some of the 
uuinvcstigated amuial alkiloids Nuiiitivcuiss, then, depends lu no slight 
degree 011 digestibility, and so fvr oui mvestigitioiis on tins head will 
rcceixe help from a consider itiou of the mcelumeal loiiditions of the several 
component jiaits of the dimeutaiy body While looking to the more ob¬ 
viously j equin il eoiistitueuts ot food, it must not be forgotten that blood, and 
that winch is to be foitncd of blood, eoutams also luorganu mineral elements 
boda, and potash, and ehlor des, arc required, and the food must possess 
these, 01 it cannot be sauPto be nounshqig Now, the researehes of Liebig 
(quoted m Lohmanu’s ‘ Phys Cbemic,’ part m p 01) show a very different 
piopoitaou of sodium jind potassium m the e\tt lets ot tlu flesh of dift(?rent 
aminals A pursuit ot similar icscarehes into the comp uativ* amount of 
phosphate of him, mentumi d m tlu same jihce, as being earned on by 
bchtossbcigi r and Von Libia, nny leid to Aalnuble it suits The deficiency 
of this salt 111 the flesh ot young amirnls was obsiived by Liebig and 
Berzelius, and may ptrhajis help to an omit tor the infcnoiity of its 
nounshiug power, whuh has long ken eiupirually suspected 

Though little jiositive jiroot of the rctisoii toi the vuijiug nutritive 
power of the flesh ot diveise animals eui be givtn, om ncgjfive fact is of 
considerable importaifce—vi/, that it dues not ilijiend on the quantity of 
mtiogen thej contain This is clear from tlu analyses made by Schloss- 

* Or GarroU s observation that ordinar} salt provisions are ileflcirnt in the proper amount of 
potash required by the blood is sutgextive of an unproveroeiit 111 the priparatlun of meat 
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berger and Ktmp, \^bich are given m the third volume of Dr Lehmann’s 
‘ Chemistr} ’ From these it appears— 

‘ That the imount of mtiorau m jntisculai fibre is throughout the anuiiul king 
dom esscntiillj the siuie Tiie flesh of fish contains the same total quautitj ot 
this impoitaut element of nutiition as tliat of the higher animals, oysterj? on the 
othci hand, instead of contaiiuug uiuie, as couunou expern nee would lead us to 
conjecture, actually stand lower down in tlit, scale ot propoition So theie is a 
striking diflertnce between being rieh in alimcutaiy pimeiples and being good for 
food *' • ^ 

Besides the necessity for bemg in a condition eupible of absorption, it is 
probable, also, that there is rcquiied in the nutritive principles a certain 
combination amoug themsehes m order to sujiport lite, and that on the 
aj^roach to perfection in this combination the value of ditleiout aliments 
consists llie (hetj as a whole, must qontain all the constituents of the 
body, and w e may conjectui e, a pi 1071 , that such diet will be most suitable 
which contains these eonstitueiils is nc iily as possibk in the proportions 
and combinations exhibited bv the body to hi uouiished 

Dr Molescliott is known ibroad tor the spiiitcd foiay on which he has 
spurred against thoe.e w ho h u e accepted the theses nailed up before the 
world by Baron Licbig, in Ins ‘ Chtimeul Lctteis/ especially those which 
divide food into “ cleiueuts of nutiition” and “ sui)j)orters of respiiation ” 
In a rfceent work, called ‘Auswiia to Liebig’s Chemical Lctteis, * Ins 
energy almost excites a smile He does not hesitate to pronounce “any 
extension of pardon, any d(.li,> in pissing sciiteuee on such a doitiiue, an 
actual sm ” 1 or the stiiti iiee whieli he does pass wc must reft r the leader 

to the answer to the ninth Ictttr It is rithei too much in the style of 
“ the counsel lor the plamtifl, and really argues rather against the Baron’s 
incautious mode of woidiug liis ideas, his fondness for “startling novelties” 
and bold generali/atioiis, tlnii against tv hat mij be supposed his actual 
opinions The nekoningot hydio-eaibonweous loud as merely fodder for 
a walking fiie])l lee is \eiy likely sis faulty as the uuswticr of the letters 
makes it out, but tiure is good sfiisf m Lutber’s dictum, Auf gtohm 
Klotzgehmt angioha Kul (a stuuN bilUt w nits a stui(l> wedge), and these 
rough, bold av lys of speuking often iinpies^- a new tiuth on the multitude 
when mort correet axioms would fail On (lieti(iau«, medical, agiicultural, 
and philosojdiical, it (irtainly has inipreif sed«the fact, that fe>r the great 
outgoings ot caibon there must be corresponding incommgs, and under 
the wing ofithi , wc may be allowed to avoid a ques^eion which ought to 
have an article ot ils oAip in some future numbei 

The proper proportions in which the elementary principles of food should 
be combined cannot be Ixttei estimated than by observing what they are 
m that typical aliment whieli the Creator has juepared for us before leason 
makes us cooks, and when the ‘‘ whoh duty of man” consists in growing 
big and strong The projioitions m milk are, a< cording to Dr Lehmann, 
10 parts of plastic material, 10 paits ot fat, 20 parts of sugar, and 0 6 of 
salts But then ive must reinemher that this goldeb age has an end, that 
other functions and other duties aiisd, the outer woild makes its demands, 
mental and bodily uccds have to be done, and therefore (have we not a 
right to say ther^orc ?) a different expenditure and a diflerent income must 

• Utr KteUlauf ties Lebuts Mainz IMS 
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be calculated on This h obvious enough, but as to what the differences 
aie we are completely in the dark We cannot even guess why different 
young animals should be supplied, as they are, with different fare—why the 
calt should be allowed so little sugar and so much fat and casein (unless, 
indeed, we count butter and cheese dairies as part of the final causes of 
cow s)—why the “ jiGor little fo il of an oppi e-'Sed r ice” ^ould be treated 
to as much sugar as his rider, antP much more fat W hj should kids and 
lambs tnjoy the sweets which puppies'ife dimed? (See Lehmann’s 
* Physiolog Chemie,’ partp p 3Ji5, for the dm lent constitueuts of milks) 

As the foundei,” says Dr Lehmann, “aftei lu Jihs assayed the ore, knows 
how to nux lus fluxes iii a propoiiioii corrtspoiidiiii, to its coutents, and suitable 
to smeltmg it so should it bi tin urn of the physiologist to eJculatc lot a given 
organism under giien encuuistimis the propoitiuiis in uhich the ludividpal 
alnnentaiy prineiiiles must be coirili*iied, so as fo ensure a lavodrabh lesnlt In 
such anmtei rogation ot nai are, physiology sec ms to hive Ihe best prospect of 
keepiug regular accounts Iroin lliest, igini general formulas might be con 
structed by which hr might succeed in pri dieting with i highdcgicc of mathcrai 
lical piccision, the elTceis ol a specified agiucyonthi aiimil fnme Muiy,indecd, 
aie the vil il tots to be tikeii iccount ot in sueb a lonuuhe and almost countless 
air the luvestigitions reqiiiud tie this goal can be won But though broad be 
f 1 e Ik hi, and gicat the hnidt luees, yet iieh arc tin icvvaids it promises to success 
ful toil—rew irds which Mill not only adi nice theoretic truth, bat become deeply 
moot pointed in tver^diy hfc Dietetics will he giounded on a film foiflidition, 
and pciehauce the thought is tiol a vain one tli it the healing art also mav be 
thcicny mide capable of more iccmate investigation * 

Aftei discussing the nutritne poweis of aliments, Di Molesehottemters 
upon their “specific action on certain oiguns ’ In speaking of their 
mflueuee on the digestive can d, he attiibutcs tlic good tfleets of condi¬ 
ments, such IS mustard, pepper, onions, tea, iiid eoflee, to the luerease m 
the secretions of the salivaiy ind gastric glands bj means of their essen- 
till oil To fruity wines he attnbutes the same benefit, still further 
augmented by the dcohol they contiin The admirers of “ ^leuty” small- 
still wkisky will be glad to read of fussel oil (win nee its fla\our is derived) 
being included m the same category The iiieonvemcnces arising from 
the use of maiise, lentils, |iea8„rje, and that “ grun which in England is 
generally given to horses, but m Scotland supports the people” (Tohnson), 
chesnuts, almonds, «fee, are dfcc, according to our author, to the gre it 
demand they make ou the solvent juices They contain little watei^iiiid 
theiefoie absoib much ot tint, while their cellulose so aiivelops the 
albuminoid eonstitueuts, that these last reqmie a larger amount of gastne 
sccietion to dissolve them than any other tint the “elma messorum iha” 
can supply So that an inadtejuacy of the digestive solvents, that is to say, 
an inadequacy in respect of tlu deui inel, is caused 

The mechanical influence of the unabsorhed parts of eatables is disposed 
of in rather too summary a manner I’liat the seeds of strawbemts anel 
currants, the skins of small raisins and the like, should act as foreign 
bodies and excite the pcnstaltie action, is comprehensible enough But 
why syrups, and honey,and oil, and fat, should act in the same way, while 
oraulsin, dextrin, gum, and starch, whose jjbvious physical qualities are not 
very different, “ clothe the mucous membrane with a defence against im 
• * Lebnumu ti Fbys Ch«ime, part m p 448 
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tating substances/’ is not so clear The chemical changes which the fomcr 
class are liable to should be taken into account But, in tnftli, are the 
facts quite certain? Figs, dried currants, seedy siiiumer fruits, and so on, 
are certainly laxatives , but are they so in consequence of their skin and 
small seeds? Tamarinds, bael jelly, and the insipid mashed-]>otato-like 
banana, are much more purgative without seeds, while, on the other band, 
canary see<l has no effect on the bowels,' and pigs eat haws by the bushel 
without any conse<|ue«ce chemseHes, though the haw, when sown, 
sprouts a jear earlier for its semi-digest on It may fairly be questioned 
whether indigestible matters, us such, really irritate the intestines, and 
whether, in some cases, as gum, for example, they do not soothe them 
The direct effect of substances, insoluble as well as soluble, on the mucous 
metnbrane of the digestive o iiial is one of great interest to the practical 
physician, and he has not received that i adustnous aid from science applied 
in this diiection which he may justly claim Jlxptnments on the effects 
of astringents on mucous raenibiants, on the lints of distinction between 
these and tomes, on the methods of guarding them by an envelop of 
insoluble matter which is adojited in thugs and aliments piescnttd to us 
by nature, would be of as much us( to dietetics as phmnaceutits The 
last point esjieeially— naineh the methamcal method of distnlmting a sub- 
Btauce through the intestinal tainl by enveloping it in cellulobe, deserves 
great attention We have ill observed the ditteicut effects of b irk and 
quinine, between the latter bubstance given in acid and in a solid form, 
by the mouth or bj enema, and one cannot fail to attribute these vana- 
tions to the different p irts of the mucous membrane, and the diffen nt extent 
to which its action spieatls So, too, in food, the mechanical differtnees of 
modes of pi( pa ration must offer to the intestinal canal the coin ponent 
parts of the dish m a diffeient order For example, two sorts of ])ic-crust 
are farailiailj known as “ short" vnd “puff"/’ m the former, the butter is 
thoroughlj incorporated with the dough, so as to divide the starch- 
granules one from the other, and permeate the gluten like a sponge, 
while ni fluff pasti>, the dough forms thin but solid layers, like a qairc of 
buttered paper If the teeth are impeifect, or the mastication careless, 
the latter is well known to form a solid mess in the stomach, which is 
very difficult of solution in the upper portion oi the intestines, while the 
easilv-broken paste is mixed with the rcst^jf the food, and though formed 
of the same chemnal constituents as its indigestible brother, receivts a 
very differeut character frtnn its emfdoyer 

The changes effected m the blood bj a large supply of albuminous and 
fatty food have not been made the subject of inquiry, the general semi- 
inetapboneal expression, that it is made “ richer’’ by them, is not satisfac¬ 
tory The author’s statement that it is “ thinned” by chlorides and neutral 
salts, IS still more vague, for though, tiuly enough, they would render its 
albumen moie fluid, yet they must also make the albumen of the food 
more soluble, and so eaube the entrance of a 1 irger quantity into the circu 
lation The same influence mattributed t(f fruit ancf vegetable acids, and 
an awful retribution of dropsies, cachexias, anemias, diarrhoeas, threatened 
to young ladies who endeavour Jto reduce by vinegar tliuse proportions that 
Rubens loved It must be confessed that our author, m spite of the off¬ 
hand disrespect which he exhibits m bis Fmvot (p 090), for the opinions 
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of nurses and old women, does occastonally fall into tlieir jdiriseology, as 
here in his talk about the “ nchness” and “ thinness” of the blood 

The statement of M Lccaiiu, that the use of alcoholic stimulants directly 
augments the fatty matter in the blood, has be eu cmplo} ed for moral and 
social purposes, but now some doubt is throiivn upon it b^ Dr Lehmann, 
whp says, he cannot find that the change takes place, except where there 
IS a granular condition ot the fiver preceding* Dr Lehmann's own 
observations as to the inciease of sugai after eating starch, and of fibim 
from animal diet, arc cquaUy important, and deserve further inquiiy and 
confirmation 

The mfiueuce of diet over muscular fibre is an inqjortant social ques¬ 
tion, for thews and smews have always ruled the woild both m jicace and 
war in a proportion quite equal to brains Indeed, it is a question, whi^h 
the presint writer is disposed to answer in the affirmative, whether, 
na,thnallyy muscular and mental energj do not always run in couples, and 
whether the fiist is not the caust of the second 1 It docs not appear that 
any diet, so that then be plenty of it, is unapable of fitting man to get 
through his daily work., but the b< st spocinicub of the spe cics arc certainly 
those who enjoy the {^leitest mixture The eximple of the hunting 
lutions across the Atlantic is given by Dr Molcschott in evidence that an 
exclusive diet of inmimaln,n flesh increases muscular dovclojmicpt, but 
Mr Catlin and the loways at Lord s Cricket Ground did not bear out 
this statement And the inhabitint of the Pampas, who lives wholly on 
watflfr and beef, made tender by being rode ujion between siddh and back 
till dinner-time, cannot show, according to feir F Head, an inch of calf, 
though use and ncccbsity develop Ins arms to an unnatural extent A 
Brahmin sepoy, who would as soon cat his own flesh as anything besides 
rice, would walk him, run him, or knock him down any day, and he ugun 
would ictcivc the same treatment fiom miny of us, fed ns oui fancy leads 
us Feeding on fish h is, aceoiding to oiii author, a dctiriorating effect 
upon the sue and develojimcnt ot the muscles, but he is not very happy 
in the instances he cites of icthy ophagous nations He mentions the 
yaiuoyedeb, the inhabitants of the Hebrides and Faroe islands, Green¬ 
landers, and the North-west Americans Now the Samoyedes are small 
enough, certainly, but do vio* live on fabljit being so noted for then love of 
warm blooded meat, that “sn tkc Kussiin chamellery thej are designated 
S%'K><jnQC'‘if eaters of rijw meat ’ t The present inhabitants of the Hebrides 
would stare much af the companj they hud themselves in, noftwere mat¬ 
ters worse 150 years ago, for wc read in Maiitin’s ‘Description of the 
Western Islands’ (London, 1716, 2nd edition), that “ the diet geneially used 
by the natives [of Skye] consists of fresh food, loi they seldom taste any¬ 
thing that IS salted except butter TJieir ordinary diet is butter, 

cheese, milk, potatoes, coleworts, brochan, that is, oatmeal and water” (vulgo, 
pan itch ),—and a similar bill of faie is attnbuted afterwards m the same 
work to Tirae and St Kilda As to Faroe, their bad habits seem to have 
been given up now nSirly a hiftidrcd years, for we read that “ we have a 
remarkable instance of the great effects ot diet on the diseases of a nation 
m the mliabitants of the isle of Feiro Syice fishing has declined among 

* Pliys Chemie vol i p SIQ 

t Quoted from the Histolre General des Voyae;es, xxiv, m Pinkerton s collection. 
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them, and the inhabitants have cultivated eoru, and In e on other food instead 
of whale’s flesh and bacon, the elephantiasis has entirely ceased umong^ 
them ’* As to North-west America, the public interested in the search for 
Sir John Fiankliii have been assured over and ovci again that an abundance 
of fui\ 1, and mammalia aKo, sufficient for humau food, is obtainable at all 
seasons The excessive iuipro\ uU nee of the natives, and the seveie clit^ate, 
fully account fqr then miserable condfition On the otlier hand, large 
trihcb who subsisted at one. time entirely, and still m a great measure, 
without red-blooded meat, are noted for ^lieir coiiioieal de%elopment Who 
have so often cxeitcd the wonder of travellers for their superiority to most 
of the Pacific nations allitd to them as the New ZeiUnders? Yet they are 
notorious fish outers Thtir (mte is dehcieut in mammals, dogs and swine 
ajc a recent intioduition, and man, \\c hope, was alwajs an oetasioual 
luxury, but a j rogrimme of then fash dinue s, given us by a chaplain to 
their euterjirising bishop, might almost draw Apiciiis lound the globe It 
comprises lainpie}s, eels fresh and dried, kippered shark, a kind of cod, 
mullet, whitebait {manga), which is hoiicd or' broiliil oi baked in small 
buskits, so as to mike a fash eukt, cockles of thice sorts, mussels, ousters, 
and a whob list of Alaon nanus said to bdoiig to cl unties of the most 
refaned desciiption It is tiue the^ have biuls and vegetables dso m con¬ 
sider ihle vanetj, and, is befoie suggested, pdh ips this vauety causes tlieir 
suptnority, but still the staple of tluii faie is evident!} fash, as obsciveJ 
by Oaptain Cook A similar mode "of living is attiilmted by this observant 
seaman to the Sandwich islanders, ol whom he siys “the inajout}severe 
above the middle lieight, ’ ind to tlu clean, cornel} Otaheitans, whose frail 
daughters were fur enough to cause the mutiny of the Bounty, before 
Furoptan eivili/ation bad altered them So that we cannot attiibutc de- 
geneiacy solely to tlie substitution of fasli foi meat The truth probably 
IS, that tite mode oj la ocm'xiitg food 1ms yrtoatet mflaeace over nvmd, 
nwnn&s ami masdes, than the natui e of the jood itsdf He that is satis¬ 
fied with what he can pick up ready-grown degemrates cither into a 
starved New Hollander, where fooel is elefaeient, or into an eliminate 
creature, like the former inhabitant of the West Indies, where it is abundant, 
he that seeks only the greatest amount of nitiogenous matter glows up a 
mere hunter, and becomes a j j-owling, duel,* passionate, dirty, yelling 
American Indian (foi the “ noble savag ’ existed only m Mr Cooper’s 
fun^), while a civilwed people will be found fiom^the eailicst times, like 
the wise s( n of Siraeh’s m in of a good heart, to “ have a care for their 
meat and diet ” Hiey will have thought about it, laboured for it steadily, 
investig ited nature and advanced sen uec to improve it, and obtained their 
reward in the search itself 

The articles aidowc d with most direct action on the nervom system are 
tea, coflec, and alcohol, of which Dr Molei^ott compares the different 
effects It IS not clear why he omits tob^co, which daily soothes the 
ruffled spirits of so many, and proves in excess so injurious to nervous 
energy ' 

The operation of diet on the generalive orgema, on the secretion of 
mxUe, on the expiied air, amd skin, are discussed by Dr Moleschott, 

* See Vou TioU’e Letten ou Iceland, Letter xxw, dated 1776, from Chevalier Back to Dr Von 
TrolL , 
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but Tirbat bas tbe adipose tissue done that it should not appear among those 
parts of tbe person over which food has an influence? That unhappy saying 
of Hunter’s, that “ fat is no part of the animal body,” seems to be taken 
much more literally than he pi obably intended It is true that to the fat 
can be assigned no one dehued duty, as “motion” to the muscles, 
“ sensation” to the nerves, “ prese^ation of fonn” to the bones, but with¬ 
out It no one of the othei parts can peilorm their ofliccs, and its total dis¬ 
appearance IS synonymous with death AlTiflcgith which most rapidly form 
adipose tissue are the carc^f the J^riculturist, and it is often of the greatest 
interest to the physician to know those least likely to produce it 

The succeeding chapter is on “ The choice ot victuals in a state of 
health” Modern science allows man in this evcrcisc of \olition much 
yftiore liberty than till lately he cl aimed from his advisers If any one 
desires to sec the heavy bonds unfJer which oiu forefather groanid when 
they sought “what to eat, dunk, and avoid,’ let him weigh Sii ToLii Sin- 
< lairs tractate * On Health and I ongLMty,’ in four closely-printed octavos, 
800 pages to a \ olurae Fancy a /c ilot tor antediluvi in life try ing to act up 
to the insane quackeries of Loid Eicon' He would from time to time “ be 
let blood,” to “ evacuate and empty the ohl moy sture of the body ,” he 
would weal clothes of a “watiry and oilcy substance”—to wit, greasy 
flannel or baize, he would oil his body daily, oi paint it like ai^mcicnt 
Briton, and bathe in a variety .of nisty expeusue jueparations, he would 
avoid change of air, because it ‘ wastes the body ,’ he would stir up the 
sexual affections, but not gratify thim, to “stidigthcn the hcate of the 
spirits,” he would tit nitre with his food, dip musk loses in his inaltn- 
Bty, take garlic am^ tobacco as a duty, shun sympathy with Ins kind, 
because care, pain, and soirow shoiteii the days, lose the seisoning of 
every pleasure by tikiiig it as a ort of nicditmc instcid of foi tlu plea¬ 
sure’s sake, and live in such a daily state of bewilderment as to whether 
his food was hot, cold, moist, or diy enough—m such fcir lest he ought to 
be drinking pearls, eating bezoar stones, or taking some similar remedy for 
immatdlial ailments—^in such anvicty about the want of hair on his legs, 
or other equally ceitam signs of long lih, that living would be a task, and 
“ Benew my age” would qt-aseto be lus praiir But we have csiapid from 
this bondage now, and even the i itiouik'adiicc which tbe Scholi Salcini 
sent to Duke Bohert ol Nofmaudy m rhiincd beximctcis, would be consi¬ 
dered if burden Jhise poeticil piescrihers were long the guides of 
Europe, and though some linos lia\( a pcitcctly jovial sound, sdeh as 

Ova rnenha! vtna ruhrntui > pinf'uia fiira ' 

Cum siinila pura natui a \unt vuMuru — 

others interfere unwarrantably with peisonal tastes, denouncing, for in¬ 
stance, one’s pet crusts,— 

• Nn. eomedav crustam chol^ram quia gigmt aimtum — 

and directing the transit of wdnd through the bowels, and mucus from the 
nostrils, in a way notJto he borne by a free man 

But though the modern dntician does not venture to interfere much 
wtli the habits of his species in general, there arc certain classes for whom 
it 18 incumbent that a proaision should %c made by others, and the 
arrangement of the diet of these is one of the most useful employments of 
science Masses of our dependents require to be supplied with an amount 
S4-xn ^ ® 
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of food exceeding only slightly that which is necessary to perfect health, 
and what this necessary amount may be calculated at is of the greatest 
importance to those who have to regulate the diet of soldiers, sailors, 
paupers, prisoners, &c. One way of ascertaining the exact quantity which 
will support lite^is the direct method of limiting the food till it is endenfly 
insufficient But this is not a pleasant ;^xperiraent Luigi Comaio tried 
it, and by dint of living a vegetable life m his palace and gondola, pro¬ 
tracted existence on what wp 'should call half a breakfast a day Dr Stark 
tried it, and got on pretty well so long as he had nothing to do besides 
taking his weight, but when be was obliged to undergo a contested election 
for St George’s Hospital, it killed him outright—as it would have done 
Comaro, St Hilanou, Simeon Styhtes, or any other hero of asceticism 
Tie lowest diet on which a definite individual can manage to exist under 
special circumstances is not to be taken even as a minimum for others 
under mixed circumstances Professor Muldtr goes another way to work, 
and calculates backwards from the expt nditure of carbon hj the lungs, 
nitrogen m the urea and so on, what must be the allowance of each Dr 
Moleschott objects that this is faulty in principle, because it is impossible 
to be certain from which aliment the particular constituent of the secretion 
be derived But why almdd \ou know 1 The first thing to ascertain is 
the quantity oF each element required, and its mode of combination may be 
made the subject of different experiments Ou such a point as this it is 
dangerous to venture upon numbers without going more into detail than 
would be consistent with the limits of a review 

Another class for whom we are bound to use our n ason m providing 
are children, and above all those whom misfortune has depnved of the 
ready formed bounty of nature at an oarlj pciiod The rt semblance of 
Bss’s milk to human renders it the most proper substituti, though it 
must not be forgotten that it is more water}, and therefore that a larger 
supply 18 required But its rant} renders it to many unattainable, and it 
16 very desirable to prepare cow’s milk in such a way as to make it suitable 
for the purpose Tht latter contains a great deal too much cheese, a 
slight excess of buttei and salt, and is very deheient m sugar To reduce 
the excess of casein requires an equal bulk of .water to be added to the 
milk, and the deficiency of sugar is estimated by Dr Moleschott to be 
up if from thirty to forty parts m ^ thousand of sugar of milk are 
put m He IS troubled bow to compensate the want of butter-^—would 
not a little! cream settle the matter? bhould any ass’s milk be obtainable, 
though limited m quantity on account of the expense, a very perfect imi¬ 
tation of the human secretion is made with two-thirds ass’s, and oue-tbird 
cow’s, mixed warm In regulating the degree of dilution, it must be 
remembered that during tlie first days of lactation the milk is at its 
thickest, gets quickly more watery, and then gradually richer in casein 
and salts 

In commenting on the choice of food for different sexes and ages, the 
author states his opinion tliat the use of tea hurnes forward sexual deve¬ 
lopment, and therefore warns us against givmjr it to young girls, lest the 
proper time of puberty should be anticipatea He also accuses it of a 
tendency to cause tniscamage, grounding ms statements on an expenment 
ot Mulder s It is to be hoped be is rash in these opinions 
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In spettking of the mode of life as modifying the diet, a popular error 
18 noticed, which supposes that intellectual labour does not exhaust the 
body He says that any one ma;j find by liis own expenence how much 
the interstitial motamorjihoses are hastened, and therefore a fresh supply 
of food* demanded, by mental exertion Few deny this, bwt many forget it 

The remarks on the influence ^f climate are interesting to a people who 
have so much connexion with foreign par^s as the English A remark is 
made which we have heard confirmed bysev^ial of the juuioi practitioners 
from ourludian possessions—^viz*that in the present day much more harm is 
done to European constitutions there by ov er-eatmg, than by over-dnnking 

The twenty pages designed to cont iin all that science has contributed 
towards guiding “ the choice of diet in sickness,” conclude the book The 
limited space shows how little is to be said on this point The road*to 
trujih seems to be tliat indicatetl by MM Andral and* Gavarret—viz., 
the analysis of the blood Yet at the outset of our endeavours to apply 
to practice the few facts ascertained, we soon learn to feel the correctness 
of the observation “ that we must not expect to be able to dimmish in 
the blood an abnormally lugmented constituent, by removing the corre¬ 
sponding constituent from the aliment” In fact, it is sometimes even 
added to, as for example, when MM Andral and Gavarret found the 
fibrin in a dog’s blood ^ftinaturally lar<,e, after the entire abstraeti#n of all 
food So that the simplest of all direct indications becomes more compli¬ 
cated as we examine into it 

Inflammations, fever, scurvy, drunkard’s cachexia, chlorosis, diabetes, 
rickets, the stone, the gout, and convah scence, are the abnormal states to 
whic’ sections arc assigned There is nothing that would seem particu- 
laily new to thcreadiisof this Keview, indeed, thej will probibly wonder 
to see omitted much that is ftmiliai to their minds They will miss allu¬ 
sion to the treatment of consumption, of which even the “ hmuatm-t^-d%^' 
system has taken a dietetic turn, to the management of diseased hearts, 
over which muscle, more than all lu the body, abstinence seems, by 
M Chbssat’s observations, to exert so much influence for good or for ill, 
and to the familiar experiments on aneurism Even diseases of the stomach 
are alluded to only when, malignant, and the indications of liver-disease 
are not mentioned Obesity ^s only Ihsertrd as part of the dyscrasui 
potatmmn (which it seldom is m England), and the distinction of sUienic 
and asthenic, so impcfrtant in the treatment, is omitted The times of the 
day, and the frequency with which food slioiild be taken, are learnedly 
commented upon as respects the healthy, with 4^Iiom it is rarely a matter 
of choice, and never of great consequence, while the periods of the sick¬ 
bed meals "eceive no notice Dyspeptics woiihl not appear to be considered 
as invalids at all, for they find no place m this cliapfcer On the whole, 
little as is the assistance which the present state of physiology shows it to 
be able to give to dietetics, rare as it is to find in practice any suggestion 
denved from theory ®r just analogy, the volume rt viewed really does not 
seem to have made the most of it, or to have set before us the whole capa 
bilities of the subject 
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Review XI 

1 Ilisimre Katur^e des Vegetaua, Parcmtes, qm Croissmi mr Vffomme, 
et am Ua An^nimix Vivmtta Par Charles Robin, M D , (Avec 
un Atlas dc 15 planches gravCcs )— Parx% 1853 pp 702 

Natnircd History of tM Parasitic Vegetdhlea which grow on Mem and on 
Living Amrnala By Charles Robin, M D (With an Atlas ) 

2 Mechetches aur la Nature et le TratiemenP' des Tngvwa Par M E 
Bazin, Medecm de I’Hopital St Louis — Pans, 1853 pp 152 

Lteaearches into the Nature and the Treatrumit of Tmece By M E Bazin, 

^ M D, Phj sician to tlie Hospital of St Louis 

The treatise hy ‘AI Rohm can scarcely 6c considered a second cditioi^ of 
that formeily published under the same title Both as regards matter and 
manner, it is a fiesh work, so widely hive AT Robin’s researches been 
extended, and so much has he profited by the labour of the intervening 
years It contims a full at count of ciery parasitic plant which has yet 
been discovered on the bodies of animals, and the descriptions are illus¬ 
trated by a very beautiful atl is 

The work ot M Bazin is devoted eutmly t<!l^a consider ition of the 
vanous diseases, classed by him untler the he id of Tincx' All of these 
are considered to be dependent on “the piesence and growth of parasitic 
plants, and therefore, in our rtvuw of AT Robin’s, uork, we shall neces- 
sanl} traverst the ground oi cupicd m AT Bazin’s treatise 

The first J52 pages of the ‘ Natural History of Pirasitic Vegetables’ arc 
occupied with “ Prolegomena ’ There set ms to be a fascination for 
A1 Robin m what he calls the “ fundamental questions of biology,” and 
accordmgly, as prejiaiatory to a treatise on a small section of the vegetable 
kingdom, he laiours us with a long dissertation on life in general, and on 
the most complex questions in physiology If such a preliminary chapter 
be necessary, it might, at any rate, have been only one quarter of the 
length, and although it gives AT Robin an oi>portuiiity of stating his 
abstract and somculiat peculiar views on “ concrete and abstract biology,” 
we cannot but consider it provoking in no slight degiee to be obliged to 
wade through it, before reaching the pith and marrow of the volume We 
will not ask our readers to follow us, but proceed at liBce to the succeeding 
poition of tlie volume 

All the vegetables whi6h grow on living beings arc, of course, crypto- 
gamic, and aie either low forms of Algse or Fungi Under the head of ulgm, 
AT Robin enumerates 14 genera and 38 species, under the head of fungi, < 
there arc IG genet a and 18 species ATost of these plants are composed of 
simple cells, or of cells placed side by side, the unicellular algse being dis¬ 
tinguished from the unicellular fungi by containing chlorophylle or some 
analogous substance, and usually one or many ccfloured vesicles The 
more hi^^iy formed algie art composed of interlaced filaments (Pneho^ 
mata), siftiple or ramified, cylindrical or flattened, and containing coloured 
molecules, and of a reproductive system—^viz, vesicles (^rangia, con- 
oeptacles) and spores {spondia) The fungi are represented by filaments, 
at first simple, then ramified, and formed by a smgle eldngated cell, or. 
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more rarely, by several cells placed end to end (inycdiwri) The repro¬ 
ductive sj^stem IS constituted by spores, wliieh are seated on a receptacle, 
either at once or by the mediation of certain special structures, or are con¬ 
tained in a distinct vesicle {sporangium). 

It would lead us too far to go into the minute anatomy of these plants, 
which would indeed be unintelligible without the atlas, nor shall wo 
attempt an account of the variotwi genera and species which are found on 
the lower animals We shall content oiwsglvcs with enumerating those 
which are found on the bodies of^en * 

The conditions of giowtli of tne parasitic plants on human bodies are 
the same as all other eases Whenever the normal-chemical processes 
of nutrition are impaired, and the incessant changes between the solids 
and the fluids slacken, then, if the part can turnish a proper soil, the fungi 
will appear , • 

The soil on which these plants grow is for the most part composed of 
epithelium or cuticle, acid mucus, or evudation, acidity, although favour¬ 
able for their growth, is not mdispmsable, sime sonic of the cryptogamia 
grow in an alkiline or neutril grouini, as on the ulcerations of the trachea 
On the skin, itid m the buccal ind pulmonavy cavities, the plants are 
exposed to atmosphone air, and many of the fungi absorb oxygen, and 
emit carbonic acid Imthc lutcstmes, the nature of the gas is somewhat 
different, but some sjwcics grow here also Humidity and waftntli art 
important conditions of growth, niid these, of course, are always to be 
found in connexion with the aiiiniil body 

An useful division of the subj< ct for our purpose is afforded by the anato¬ 
mical scat of the cryptogimia on the skm, or on the mucous membranes 
of man 

A CitYnoaAMiA ov the Skin 

Ten varieties ha\c becniioted in tins locality We shall enumerate them 
in the order in winch they are given by M Itobin 

1 TrsohophyUm tousuram (Malmsten) — S\n Tnchomyces tonsurans^ 
Mycodn/na of the Fbca polomoa, fungus of the hmrs in Ihrpes 
tonmram, fungus gf Jknnigo scutulata, AcJujuon Lebertii, fungus 
of the Toigne tondanU (Bazin), Mhizo phyte ((iruby) 

Thi| fungus was discovered and dfesenhed in 1844 by Gruby, iTi the 
disease called by the bi others Mahon “Teigne tondante,” by Oazenave 
‘ Herpes tonsurans,’ by Erasmus Wilson “Triqhoses furfuiacea,” (one of 
the diseases called imgwonn and poirigo scutulata in this countrj ) It 
exists also, as pointed out hv Guiisbeig, in the Plica iiolonica, although the 
two plants were formerly described as elifterent 

The Tiieophytoii is formed bj o\al tiun'sparent spores, which give rise 
to articulated hlaments Its anatomical seat is in the interwr of the roots 
of the hmrs The hairs and fungi simultam ously increase, the former 
seem larger than usifUl, are paler m colour, lose their elasticity, soften and 
break off when tliey have risen some one or two lines above the surface of 
the scalp, in the short cylinder then left the fungus grows still more 
rapidly, so that the normal structure of the small stump of hair soon be¬ 
comes indistinguishable Sometimes the hair breaks oft before emerging 
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from the skin, and the fungus, epidenms, and sehaceous matter fill the ends 
of the piliferous conduits, and form the little prominences which can be 
seen by the nalced eye in l^is disease, and give the skin a rough, ansemne 
appearance The sporules and mycelium of the plants can sometimes be 
seen, in the form of a white powder, on the roots of the broken hairs, 
sometimes the cutis becomes congested and thickened, and then the plant 
IS mixed up with scales of epidcimis, wflh fatty and albuminoid granules, 
with pus, <kc , and crusts arrdurmed ot greater or less thickness, in which 
the growth of the fungus can go on 

MM Robin and Bazin adopt unreservedly the opinion that the Tricho¬ 
phyton IS the cause of the disease known under the various names above 
given, and each author relates examples of the contagion of the disease by 
tri^nsmission ot the spores Bazin has made the \cry important observa¬ 
tion, that the same disease will attack horses, and can be communicated 
from them to men Both Robin and Buzin, however, admit that them is 
some condition of the hairs (dependent, no doubt, on constitutional causes) 
which IS essential for the growth ot the plant, as sometimes the disease 
disappears—i e, the fungus dies—without treatment 

The diagnosis of this disease is extremely easy The usually round bald 
patches, with the little elevations caused by the swollen roots, and the 
dryish scales of epidermis covering the skin moie ^ less, and iccurnulatiug 
round tlie elevations, are very distinctive marks Oeeasionallj, when the 
cutis is more congested, and the emsts aie tlncker from abundant cuticle 
and exudation, some doubt ma^ exist, but then the Trichoph^-ton can be 
usually found in the crusts 

The treatment of tins siiccies of imgworm has been long one of the most 
ditfieult points in dermatology Its pnnciplcs, however, are now Avell un¬ 
derstood, and few cases lesist the jiropci measures The essential point is 
to apply to the roots of the luvirs a preparation which may destroy the 
Trichophyton, if this can be d<*ne, the disease is cured It is first of all 
necessary to remove the hair this is in j[>art geut rally aecomplisbed before 
the case comes under treatment, by the course of the disease, if it has not 
been sufhciently done, “ epilation” can be accomplished by a chemical 
agent, or by extriction with pincers M Ba/in iccommtnds the ointment 
given below,* or the oil of cade »whieli appeals to be the best depilatory 
known, or with tliese means cjnlatiun with^'the ‘^pincers may be combined t 
The removal of the hiuis permits a “ p irasiticide” solution to be applied to 
the hair-foliicles, within which are the prolific spoics of the fungus For 
this purpose M Ba/m reoommends eithtr a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cuiy (1 part to 2'50 ot watei), oi an ointment of the acetate of copper 
(1 port to 500 of lard) We have used also, with excellent effect, a solu¬ 
tion of the pernitrate of mercury, about 1 part to 30 or 40 of water, this 
18 , howe\er a very powerful remedy, and is to be cautiously used, as it 
easily blisters the scalp We have used also an ointment composed of sul¬ 
phate of copper (1 part), alum (3 parts), and lard (20 to 30 parts, accord¬ 
ing to the age of the patient) Probably, however,'a better parasiticide 

I * Lime and carbonate of soda of eacli one part lard 30 parts 
t M Bazlnr MIV Jastly remarks that tlv* method practised by Mr Plnrobe of pulling' out the 
hairs with tSe lincere has been much too severely criticised by^Alibert If the hairs are pulled out 
in the proper direction there is very little paui, espedally after the sensibility of the skin has been 
blunted by the use of the oil of cade 
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agent than any of these is the sulphurous acid, which we have seen Dr 
•Tenner employ lately m a cose of lavus, with astonishing results, and which 
doubtless would be equally successful m Tinea tondens * Chlorine water 
might also possibly answer the same purpose 

Witlx respect to the name of the mo^t common disease in wluch the Tri¬ 
chophyton tonsurans appear, the term used by Cazenave (Herpes tondens) 
IS extremely unfortunate, no <loul)t vesicles arc sometimes seen, and some 
times the eryptogamic disease succeeds to tfue^/erpes mrunata of the scalp, 
but m many cases there arc no vehicles at all throughout the whole course of 
the disease The term used in this country, Por-ngo scuMdata, is inconve¬ 
nient, as it If applied with greater justice to favus The old term ot tinea 
IS, after all, by tar the best, and the specific affix tondens expresses well 
one great feature of the disease, the baldness arising from the brittlei^s 

of the hairs t • t 

• 

2 TriOiophyton, (?) sporuhides (Rohm) — Syn Mycod&me of the 

Plica polmiica 

In addition to the former species, Walthcr describes, in the Plica polo- 
nica, oval or circular flattened sporulcs, which have been too little studied 
at present to permit their exact ehaiactcra to be stated 


3 Trichophyton (?) vlcerum (Robin) • 

Lebert has described a fungus in the crusts covering an atonic ulcer of 
the leg Wo refer to Lebeit, ‘ Atlas, pi xxii, fig 7, for a description 


4 Microsporon Andoumi (Grub>) 

This plant has been studied bj (Jruby, and its existence (though denied 
by Cazenave) has been eonfumed by Rohm It is piesent in the disease 
commonly called, after Willan, Poirigo decal vans, or Alojtecia circum¬ 
scripta, or, by Bizin,'lmea aehrom itosa It differs liom the Tiichophyton of 
Tmeattondens, by its numerous waved filaments, and by the extremely 
small size of its sporulcs It is not found, like the Trichophyton, in the 
interior of the root, but forms round each hair a little tube, the hair then 
becomes opaque, softens,* and breaks (^ff The alopecia is rapid, with or 
without previous vitiligo c/f thtf skm, the dermis is not congested, and the 
epidemnis is thm and smooth * 

There is an affecliou which should, we think, be disiinguisltcd from the 
Porrigo decal vans (or Alopecia cm umscriiita), and which is chaiaeUnzed 
by a rapid disappearance of pigment from both skin and hair, with or 
without alopecia M Bazm includes it in his Tinea achromatosa’ (Teigne 
achromateuse), but does not mention the fact that alopecia is not constant, 

* See Medical Times and Gazette Aagust I8S3 

t Bazin has lately proposed the following arrangement of the various diaeascs called tinea—we 
add the common aj nuiiyms 

1 Teigne fhveuae (Tinea favosa—1 orrigo favosa—Favns—Porrigo acutnlata) 

3 Teigne tonsurante (Tinea toiidciib—Herpes tondens—Porrigo scatulata trichoses} 

a 1 eigne meutagre ou sycosique (Mentagra —1 ini a mentagra) 

4 Teigne achromateuse (Porrigo dec-alvans—VMhgo} 

5 Teigne ddcalvante (Alopecia idiopathiquc—Pomgo decalvana) 

Zzeeption may be taken to the two last terms; the others an excellent 
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he states that a parasitic plant is present, but does not describe it There 
must, however, be surely something more than a fungus to cause the total 
disappearance of pigment from a considerable portion of dermis Besides, 
when the hairs return, they are at fiist quite white, and only gradually 
regain colour, but if the vitiligo were owing to a plant, they would surely 
not grow at alf The disease appi ars to us to be allied to those obscure 
pigmentary changes which have a much 'Beeper scat than the surface of the 
body 

5 Mtci osporoti mentagtophyta (Robin) Syn MmtagropJhyte (Gruby) 

This IS a plant resembling the preceding, but possessing larger spores and 
filaments, it was discovered by Grub} in a ease of mentagra, and has 
bden since described by Bazin Its seat differs from that of the preceding, 
and from that ot the Trichophyton, it is between the bulb of the hair, 
and the follicle in which the bulb is seated, and never extends beyond the 
surface ot the skin 

Mentagra is usuallj easily cured by epil ition, and h} the subsequent appli¬ 
cation, on one or two occasions, of a lotion of bielilonde of mercury 

6 Mxcroaporon /mfur (Robin) 

In 1846, Fichstedt discoveicd a eiyptogamic plant in the disease called 
by Willan, Pityriasis versicolor, jyid inoielitely, Chloasma Soon after¬ 
wards Sluytei* desciibed the same fungus—iiid lately Sprcngleit has 
described an<l figured it It forms, *vitli the epidermic scales the yellowish 
brown seuif seen in Pityriasis 

7 AcJu)rwn Scltmtluna S}n OidmmSchmdeimt Mycoderma 

of TxneaJa%ot,a Pm’ngo-pliytc (Grub}) Fungus of Favus 

Schonlem was the first to suggest that the honeycomh, oi yellow favous 
crusts in the so called Poingo lupinosa(Willan), and Poriigo scutulata, were 
constituted by a vegetable growth This has been repeatedly confirmed, 
and many excellent descriptions have been g'ven ol the disease, now called 
indifferently Fa\us, Tinea favosa, or Poriigo scutulata, but none, we 
think, better than that \\liieh is contained In tlft. work befoie us 

M" Robin believes he has discoveicd that the primary scat “Of the 
Acbonou nriii the depth of the hair follicle, against tlic hair, and, as well 
os we can undcrstuid tlm description, outside the layci of epithelium 
which covers the root of the hair, and winch forms the “ inner root-sheath” 
of Kolliker % In this observation, hoM over, he has been anticipated by 
Wedl,§ who has pointed out that b} using a concentrated solution of liquor 
]X)tas8se, to make the parts transparent, the fungus is found m the follicle 
round the hair at the place where it passes through the epidermis In 

* De veffcUbiiitus organisnu animalis parasitis ac de noro EpipUyto in Fitynaai venlcolore 
ol>vlo Dibs luaug Berlin 1847 

t Camtatt a Jahreab for I8fil Band ill p IBS 

t Dans la profondeur da fullicule pdeux cotitrc le poll mals habitaoUcment en dehors de la 
couche unuiue de cellules d eindcime qtfi lui donnent 1 aspect rtticuU en travers se troaro 
adbdrent le vegetal fait qae ii a pas encore et4 not^ (p 442 ) 

I Ueber Pilze m Favos-Haai ZeltschrUt der k k Gcaellscbaft der Aertm in Wien, 1649 
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addition to this, the plant is found in depressions on the surface of the 
skm, forming tlie yellow lionejcomb-hke masses which give the specific 
name, favus, to the disease, and which, from then frequent buckler-hke 
shape, suggested the term “ scutulata ” The development of the Aehonou 
m this situation is described by llobm after Remak and Lebert A 
cuticular elevation is seen, beneitli which is a small fdvus, when the 
cuticle is raised, a diop of pus sofbctimes issues, henee the error of those 
who have considered this disease alwayf pj^stular, gcncially, iiowever 
(Robin, tSimon, aud Hoeflt), theie is no pus or liquid of any kind, the 
plant grows, and the cuticV over it (supposing it has not been forcibly 
detached) finally separates, leaving the fivus exposed to the air 

M Robin does not notice the important statcumut of Simon, that at 
first there is at the point win re the favus is about to form, only an inciea«it-d 
secretion of ejudermis, he uotiacs briefly the fact, that sometimes the 
under surface of the favus is coated by cuticle, which separates it fiom the 
compressed aud attenuated derma 

The structure of the favus is given at length by both authors, but it is 
scarcely necessary to do more than notice that Robin, in addition to the 
mycelium, the spores, and the rtcc}>taclcs of the \chorion, describes a finely 
granular amorphous layer, whuh forms the evteinal coat of the favus, and 
18 the repiescntativc of the amorphous “ stroma” which often acco^jnpanies 
the myielium of algse and fungi In the favus, also, as ivc shall presently 
sec, another and distinct fungus cm aometiims be found 

M Razm dcscnbis tbc favus uiidci tbrci beads, wliicb are fundamentally 
idintical, md different only in respect of form 

1 Fivus urceol nil disserami tins corresponds to the Porngo favosa, 
Favus dispersus, Teignc alveolaiie, of other authors 

2 Favus acutifonnis this is the Ponigo siutulata, or Favus confertus 

^ Favus squamosa, a foim usually eilled scutulata, but distinguished 

oluefiy by the irregular disti ibution of tlic Achonoii, md by the furrowed 
masses formed by the fungus, the Inns, epidermis, and cvmlation 

The •treatment of favus iccommcmled by Robin aud Ba/m is epilation, 
and tlie application of the corrosivc-subhm it( solution, or of acetate-of- 
eoppei ointment (1 part to 500 of lard), to kill the plant still remaining 
adherent to the hair follicle We suspect that the sulphurous acid 
eraplojcd by Dr Jennei v^ill be found a more efleetual application jbhan 
either of these two 

• • 

8 PuLCuaa fam 

The Achorion constitutes, with epithelium and a little exudation, the 
mass of the favus, but it has been lately (1850) observed by Ardsten of 
Chnstianu, that a diffeient fungus, a species of Puccmia, is occasionally 
also present Robin considers it to be only an epipln nomenon, aud that 
it IS ceitamly not present in all cases The Puecinia is easily recognised, 
it has one extremity (the body), rounded and composed of two cells of 
unequal size, a supenSr and an inferior, the other extremity is prolonged 
into a jointed stem or trunk 

Theie are still three other plants found gccasionilly on the skm, which 
need merely be enumerated 
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In senile gangrene, an ill-descnbed fungus, supposed to be the Muoor 
mucedo of Lmueeus, has been seen on the sloughing mass 

' 10 AapergiUus (T) 

ft 

In the wax in the external \rieatus of the ear, Maver many years ago 
desciibed a fungus, and ractmi has lately made a similar observation 

I 

11 Lq>tomitus (?) of the Epidermia ^ 

An alga has been seen by M Gubler in the epidermis of an arm which 
WM irrigated for a long time to keep down inflammation after gunshot 
wound no one* else has noticed it * 

Some of these plants may be held to be of little interest to the practical 
physician, but this is not the case with others Not only MM Jlobinand 
Barm, but bimon, and others ol the best dermatologists ot Europe, have 
adopted the opinion that the plants are the actual causes oi the diseases m 
which they are found The contrary opinion is perhaps generally held in 
this coufitry, on the grounds that tungi gpnerall}' are the proofs and conse- 
quepces of decay, but not its causes, that m the \aiious forms of tinea, 
a special condition of the skin and hairs appears neccss iry for the growth 
of the plant, and that iii linealivosa (iavus), m particular, a marked 
feature of the disease occasionally is an hyper-sccietiou ot epithelium, and 
exudation, owing to an Jiyperjemic cutis, before any trace of fungus can be 
found Nevertheless, these arguments, strong as they arc, seem to bo 
overborne by the two grand ticts that Tinea toiidens, and Tinea favosa, can 
be communicated by transfer of the plant, and that the disease can be cured 
with the greatest readiness by the ehemual agents which are most destruc¬ 
tive to vegetable life That a siieeial uidu-s is necessary may very well be 
admitted by the partisans of this view, since, even m the ease of eflidemic 
agents, a predis])usition is neccssaiy, yet no one di earns of confounding the 
co-operating cause with the special and peedhar poihon 

It may be desirable to rccapitiflate the^ dis^jHses of the skm in which 
para^iitic jdants are found 

• 

1 Tinet tondens, iii which the Tneophytou tonsurkns is present 

2 Tinea favosa, in which are piesent the Achorion bchonlcimi, and the 

Puccmia favi (in some cases) 

3 Mentagia, or Tinea mentagra, which exhibits the Microsporonmenta- 

giophytu 

4 Pitynasis versicolor (Chloasma), m which the Microsporon furfur 

occurs 

5 Poingo decalvans (Tinea achromatosa), in which the Microsporon 

Andouiui is found * 

6 Plica polonica, in which the Tneophytou tonsurans and Tricoph) ton 

sporuloides are present^ 
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B CflYPTOaAMIA ON THE MuCOUS MeMBRANE 

The plants forming on mucous membranes, or in the contents of carities 
lined by mucous membrane, are of less interest than those which grow on 
the skin, as m mosfr cases they arc decidedly only secondary We shall 
merely Shumcrate them • 

1 Cryptococcus cerevisice Hutting ‘ (Sj n Torula ccrevisise—^the 

yeast-plant), m the bladder, stomatb^ jntestmes, &c 

2 Mensvuopoedia ventnculi JLlobin (Syn Harcina), in the stomach, 

intestines, &o * 

3 Leptothnx buccala Kobin (Syn Alga of the mouth ) 

4 Oscdiaria (*) of tJte vutestxnes 1 arre 

6 Leptomdus urophtliiSf Montugne (An alga, described as forming jp 

the urine It has as yet J>ccn scarcely studied ) • 

8 LeptomUua (?) Ilmitiovcm Kobin (Alga found by Hannover in 

the pharynx and (esophagus ) 

7 Lepto^rmtus (?) of the uterus 

8 Leptoimtus of tiui uienut mucus 

9 L^tomUus of the eye 

10 Oidxum albuaus Kobm (Syn Cryptogamia of diphthcntiS and 

aphtha ) Ajihtophj te (Gruby) ^ 

11 Fungus oj tlu Imuj Bennett 

12 Fungus in tixe discharge oJ ghmdtxs * 

The algoL which so lapidly toiin m the uuhealthj mucus, or in the 
exudation ot tlie mouth, uterus, , which M Koinu rcfds doubtfully to 
the genus Leptomitus, arc too well known to require comment 

The Cryptococcus ccrcvisisp (the old Torula or yeast plant) is well described 
Kobin does not cousidci the presence of nugur in the uiiiic as essential 

Kobin describes at some kugth the bareiiia vciitiiculi of Goodsir, winch 
has been lately considered to be a Merismopicdi i, but does not add an} 
thing new or important lie shares the now most prevalent opiuiou, that 
the burtina is perlcctly innocuous 

In the description of the Oidium albicans (the alga of thiush and diphthc- 
ritis), we find nothing whv.h cMi be added to the ai count given by Beig, 
Gruby, Vogel, Hannover, <Ssc This hi&turieal account of the observations 
made on the plant is imperfect * • 

Although we havy touched on the pait of M Robin’s book which is 
most useful to piactical men, wc cannot avoid noticing the cl iboi*tc account 
given of the fungi which form on the lower animals, the description of the 
Botrytis bassiana, the fungus of the Muscaidme, the silkwoim disease, is, 
, m particular, extremely interesting 

In the appendix, M Robin alludes to the so-called cholera fungi, and 
has copied into the atlas the plates given m the ‘ Loudon Journal of Medi¬ 
cine ’ He has nothing onginai to say on this point, but ajipcars to agree 
with the opimons of l^dy and Gull (or bull, us M Kobin chooses to write 
the name of the latter distinguished ph^aician) 

Finally, we can recommend M Robins woik, not only for the fulness 
and accuracy of his descriptions, but for tlie beauty and exactitude (as far 
as we can judge) of the figures m his atlas 


E A Farltes 
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Review XII 

1 A BiU vnJMuled ‘An Act to amend an Act passed vn the Ninth Yea/t 
of IIet Majestyf fdr th/e Regidahmi of the Ga/te amd Treajyneni of 
Lunatics * 

2 A BtM intituled ‘An Act to consdndate a/nd a/mend the Lonm for the 
Ptommm and Regvlat^^ of Lnnaiic Asylums for Counties a/nd 
BoioughSf and for the MavnAmance^and Care of Pauper Lunatics, in 
Lnglomd ’ 

3 A Bdl intituled ‘An Act for the Regulation of Piocwdmgs under 
Commissions of Lunacy, and the Consolidation and Amendment of 
the Acts respecting Lunatics and their Lstates 

The introduction to rarliament of three new Lunacy Bills, containing 
many penal clauses tor medic il men who offend against their provisions, 
appears to justify one inoit examination into the principles and foundations 
oi our knowledge of msuiiity 

The collective wisdom of the nation assembled at St Stephen’s makes 
enactment'* and statutes respecting the tieatmtnt of lunatics, and the dis¬ 
posal <f their propel ty, but attempts not to indicate the nature of that 
co^fjition which shall be called lunacy This tough subject is one ^ith 
which Parliament lai/ toiild ntvir grqiple, it has ilwajs been left to the 
judges, and has therefore, like other judge made law, been deviloped from 
a remote and barbarous antiquity, until it has gradually assumed its pre¬ 
sent shape 

Were the records extant, it would not be less curious than instructive 
to trace the development of the tommon law on lunacy from that distant 
period whe ii the ra\ mgs of the madman were listened to as the inspired 
avisdom of the gods, through those more enlightened and not very remote 
times when madness began to be recognised as a disease, though demoniac 
poss( ssion was still credited, and poor old women were judicially dismissed 
from life for tlie crime of witchcraft From the decisions of Claet Justice 
Hale wc would willingly trace the progress of opinion to our own tunes, but 
the running to and tro over this ground l:|as b^cn so great, tint the onward 
traok IS lost, so we must come at once to the highly important authorita¬ 
tive and decisive expression ot the law as enunciated by all the jiidges, in 
answer to the interiogatones ot the Peers after the trial of MeNaughten 
This consummation of common-law wisdom m lunacy was so perfect that 
it gave wiy on the first strain * The fragments, however, arc supposed 
to do service at the present tune 

A great jurist tells us that judges make law for us as wc make law for 
our dogs, they do not tell us what wc must not do, but they permit us to do 
it, and then beat us, so thiit by observing and remembenng what others 
are beaten for, we may contrive to escape the lush But some unfortunate 
dogs are incapable of this amount of inductive ratiocination, therctore 
they arc not responsible, therefore they must not be beaten It has for 
some time, however, been professed that legislation ought to be guided 

^ Mr Justice Williams' Charge on trial of William Froift 
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by the supposed pnnciplcs of human nature ^ and although some criminal 
and lunacy laws not very ancient now appear as dreadful and as incon¬ 
sistent with human happiness as the surgical armamentarium of Ambiose 
Par6, we may be permitted to think that they also wen construrted with 
the bestr intentions, according to the amount of knowledge possessed by 
the workmen of the period unfjrtunatel;y, they eannot Avith equal ease 
be securely lodged within the glass cases museums, tor in common law 
every new instrument is but a filing-doijin or% tmkcnng-up of some old 
one Even these raodihcations aft made in obedience to public opinion, 
for in a free country law is said to be the piactical expression ot the 
information and spmt of the age, though it eannot be denud that in 
administration it usually lags far behind its ruler and preceptor But the 
advancing opinion of the many is formed by the knowledge of the fe\f, 
’tis % diffused warmth and light rafliatod from the altars ot science, and 
a public duty is thus imposed upon the humblest acoljti, to take earc that 
in his particular dtpaitmcut of the sirVice this light should be as steady 
and clear as the materials at Ins use will pel tint 

Medical men are and ever have bein discoverers They roam through 
the wide fields of science unrestrlined by the ligatures of mouldy piecedeut 
and time worn prejudice, on all subjects which they investigitc with the 
uutiriug labour of love, the ir inform ition and opinions are necessanlj m 
advance of the age, still more in idvance, therefore, must thej be of the 
opinions current in tribunals which taidily represent those of the public, 
and ever ri fleet more of the past than ol the ))icsent Afedical witnesses 
must therefore not expect to advance the i itional administration of lunacy 
law, either by voluntanly wring their tlieones in the com Is, orhj permit¬ 
ting them to be diawu out for the amusement and jnofit of those hair- 
sjilittiiig ami adroit word lenccis, the hamsters Tin ones whicli may 
bloom into the fiuit of truth under the favouring shade of retired study, 
will inevitably wither, die, and be blown into the outermost limbo” of 
nonentities, by the uiigeniil blasts ol our courts of law We would our¬ 
selves never venture m the Courts to speik of insanity otheiwisi than as 
farmers talk of fdlows and crops mil bullocks, for so long as a man 
keeps to what he positively krfows, his position, even in the witness box, 
is inexpugnable, hut il hc^con^mences *to show reasons, it is not certain 
that he will be able to [irove that two irid two make tour • 

No theory or expUnatiou of insanit}, therefore, will have ^ chance of 
vitality in the couits unless it is introduced thele undii the a-gis of public 
opinion, to gam this protection it must be consistent with the reason and 
feelings of mankind, simple and uniform in its construction, and not liable 
»to part amidships under any strain to which ficts or sojdustry may be able 
to subject it Do tliose whose duty it is to lead opinion possess such a 
theory and explanation? 

The only definition of insanity which will embrace all its forms appears 
to be this,—tlifit it IS general ti rm used to express that mental condition 
which is opposed to sanity We see no objection to comprehending m this 
manner the delirium of drunkenness and of fever with the more recognised 
forms of insanity these states are essentiall} forms of insanity, although 
differing in their cause and progress from others 

Probably such a definition would not he deemed wholly satisfactory* au^ 
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sufficient by learned cross-examining counsel, but no other Could be offered 
either with exactitude or safety 

We apprehend that the strict meaning of the term definition is, fixing 
verbally the limits or boundaries of some subject or matter beyond which it 
does not exist .as we may say the land is defined by the sea, or the sea is 
defined by the land, though in coral distncts the encroaching land, and m 
alluvial fiats the encroaching sea, ma^ sometimes leave the boundaries 
indistinct If, however, it 4 ^ dot a definition, but a description, which the 
learned gentlemen require, m order thatfthey ipay swoop down upon some 
unfortunate defect or redundancy, m e will not, in lieu of such, propound 
any fascinating theories, ve will honestly and fully detail all the observed 
phenomena, only we nourish a secret hope that before commencement the 
oaurt will adjourn to refresh 

But suppose tlie definition accepted, the fair rejoinder would be, What 
IS this condition of mind which defines insanity? what is sanity? Against 
this it would be puerile to seek refuge in an alternating definition 
A short description must be basarded The following appears to us 
simple and compeudions, one less liable to objection could scarcely, we 
think, be devised, although even this affoids an opening to the per¬ 
plexities of necessity and responsibility Sanity, then, is that condition of 
mind Vjjiich enables a man to discharge his duties to himself, his neighbour, 
and his God The judges place sauity and responsibility of man m his 
knowledge of right and wrong, we place it m his ability to do the right, 
and to aiOld the wrong We do not believe that knowledge is always 
p<wer even over oneself If it fe not, how can it confer responsibility? 
But so long as we retain the power of do^nff or moifkng, we are truly 
answerable for our actions When we lose this power, we become the 
puppets of circumstance, while we possess it, we are sane, moral agents, 
when it is gone, we are insane , 

Here is the fundamental question of free agency, of voluntary action of 
conscience, the whole philosophy of ethics, which we must not puisue, but 
merely point to as the basis of mental pathology, for the laws of deviation 
cannot Le determmed until the laws of healthy action are established 
Pathology does not precede physiology, although it may sometimes refiect 
back a ray into some dark corner*of the parent science A trne theory of 
insiu^iity cannot therefore precede, but mhst follow, and be auxiliary to, a 
true philosophy of the human mind, although to sopie extent the pheno¬ 
mena of Ihsamty may serve to elucidate and to verify the deductions of 
philosophy, as the disturbing causcsr of planetary motion served to prove 
and to confirm the great laws to which that motion was subject 

Hence it follows, that the sjstem of philosophy being given, its legitimate* 
offspnng in the theory of insanity may be inferred Sensationalism will 
refer all cases of msanity to somatic disease, idealism will incline its dis¬ 
ciples to suppose a perverted action of the soul the ethical school of 
utilitarianism wilt place insanity and irresponsibilitv in want of knowledge 
of right and wroi%, its opponents will place them m the -^fant of 
power 

If the partial truth contaimed in these theories be mistaken for entire 
and universal truth, its pursuit, conducted with logical fidelity, Will not fail 
to lead to coudfiisious, whose moorrectuess and alHnzrdi^ will be apparent 
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The trail of either sensatioDahsm or idealism thus followed, without lateral 
deviations, will conduct to those morasses of scepticism where Strauss 
may shake hands with Diderot ” In mental pathology, the one will lead 
to the repulsive doctnnes of Hemroth, and the other to thos^of Mr Atkin¬ 
son aniLthe psychology of Miss Martineau’s cow , 

A witty authoi says, that “in 1763, Bishop Berkeley destroyed this 
world m one volume octevo And ^ few years later, Mr Hume did the same 
for the world of mind, so tljat with all the dSsire of destruction remaining, 
there was nothing to exercise »t %ipon ” In a manner somewhat similar, 
the psychists have disallowed the influence of the brain m the production 
of insanity, afld the somatists have repudiated the interference of the mind, 
so that between the two we see not what remains, except what Oken calls 
“ the essence of nothing ” • 

The only safe path in these difficult regions appears lo be that of a 
disdhminatiug eclecticism, which will permit the psychologist to recognise 
the instruction denved through the senses, and the light afforded by the 
reason, without forgetting the arbitrary power exercised over the conduct 
by the will and the emotions This philosophy will also leave him at 
liberty to recognise the full instnimeutality of the cerebral organ, although 
It will not forbid him to entertain the belief, that the seri itude of the 
mind to its organ ma}' be not dissimilar to that which the mightw genius 
of Aladdin’s lamp paid to a paltry vessel for the convenient combustion 
of oil and cotton. 




Most cuiious and instnictive would it be to trace the oinnions which, m 
various ages and countnes, hav^e been held upon the nature of insanity, 
most of them, indeed, containing a certain leaven of truth, but spoiled, 
obscured, and overgrown by the bcterologous formations of systematic 
dogmatism 

It 18 said that the Mcdicean effigies of female beauty, which shows “ what 
mind can make when Nature’s self would fad,” was constructed by selecting 
the perfect portions from imperfect forms, and joining them together m a 
consummate whole H a similar operation could be accomplished with the 
theones of insanity, a true and complete system might be expected to result 
Until the hour and the mj|,n have arrived for this work, it will he useful 
employment for more humble artists to sharpen and prejiare the tools and 
rough-hew the block * * • 

Mos^ medical meij antertum on this subject some theory or nther of a 
character sufficiently decided and explicit, they find such a bond iiecessaiy 
to connect the groups of phenomena they observe, besides, at the present 
day, the bias of the medical mind is set strongly against empincism, and 
indefatigably strives to found its practice upon reason Here and else¬ 
where we use the term theory, not in its unf ivourable sense of something 
speculative and visionary, but as a philosophical explanation of phenomena 
founded upon principles which have been established by independent evi¬ 
dence In this sense, therefore, and for these reasons medical men enter¬ 
tain theones of insanity In Gennany, men are thus divided into psycJmte- 
BOTnaitste and aomato-psyckiats m this country, we apprehend that the first 
and most philosophical of these sects has s«arcely a place in the profession, 
the two latter sects divide us, a large proportion go still further than 


the somatists, and frame their notions according to the phrenological 
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formulse i^rot that any considerable proportion of the profession are pro¬ 
fessed believers m the so-oalied science Were this so, it would indicate 
that the facts upon which it is built are more evident and uniform than 
they are generally acknowledged to be But men who have not time or 
opportumty to investigate the intricacies of metaphysics, on whreh, not¬ 
withstanding, they feel thtmselves compelled to form opinions, are apt to 
content themselves with the most plausible, the most simple, and the most 
familiar explanation which presents itself, .and thus the phrenological 
theory comes to be accepted as a royal r<&ad to mental science Sir James 
Mackintosh asenbes much of the long populanty of Epicurus “ to that 
mental indolence which disposes the mind to rest in a simple system com¬ 
prehended at a glance ,** and we apprehend that much of the popularity of 
OalPs system must be attributed to the same cause 

It IS astonishing with what tenacity k simple notion, whether it be true 
or false, adheres to the mind, let the staunchest matcnalist constantly 
hear that a certain place is haunted, and m \am will he endea\our to 
exorcise the ghost from his imagination, whenever he happens to be m 
that place By a similar association of nleas, the ghost of phrenology 
intrudes itself whenever we think of the human mind How difheult is 
it to renli/e the fact that “the great globe itself ’ is not surrounded by 
those z^mular, equatorial, equinoetul and other lines, which its pigmy re¬ 
presentatives exhibit for the use of schools, sometimes even grave writers 
are caught m describing their c Mstence and, though no belicvcis m the ait 
of phrenology, we not imfrcqueutly discover ouiselves tracing out organo¬ 
graphy on the bald pate of some subjirtt plaeidU uuconscious of the opeiation 

But m addition to this tinge which phrenology gives to the mind ot the 
incredulous, a certain free and easy, but not very respectful, belief in its 
doctnucs 13 sufficiently common, and m this diluted form they are 
accepted as the basis of opinions on the nituie of insanity 

Very many persons, whose observations have led them to refuse anj 
faith in the details of the sj stem, yet profess to believe m the great 
regions Tims Guislam sajs, “Si jc rcgaide comme tits problcntatiques 
les indications anatomiques quo Gall a fournies, sur les (ompartments 
c6rtbraux, j’admets ncanmoms avoc une jirqfondt lonvictum 1 existence de 
certaines rones fonctionclles dans»la masse eiictphalique ” (p 173) He 
adnata, indeed, at p 165, vol in , that “ dans son application 5- la pathogenic 
xnentale, le systeme plirCnologiquc ne nous guide ni qiiant a ses details, ni 
quant aux elements anatonucpies mdiqn6s ” The world is full of such half- 
and-half believers on all subjects, ^but phrenology cannot admit them 
within its pale because, if it is anything, it is a science constructed from the 
detail of simple facts, as language is constructed from words and signs < 
However, these regionalists, mIio arc numerous in the profession, admit 
the science far enough to accept its formula as the basis of their views on 
msmiity 

Again, the medical profession forcibly influencog its members to look 
upon man, m all hisfelations and bearings, physiologically, and of systems 
of mental philosophy, that of Gall is the only one worthy of the name, 
which founds itself exclusively upon bodily organiration and function add 
to this, that it explains the most occult phenomena with which we are 
* See Misa Carpenter on Jarenlle Delinquents, * Atheneum,' Mareh 10, ISM 
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oog^iuzant with a oompleteaess and perspicacity most attractive to those 
whose attention and studies have been hxed upon the objective world, and 
who are for the most part unfamiliar with the trains of thought suggested 
by the subjective realities of existence These considerations taken together 
will account for the prevalence of ultra-somatic notions of ^insanity among 
the members of the profession 

If phrenology be true, it will afford a solid resting-place for the foot 
weafy with floundering in metaphysical qifligipires But ordei and sim¬ 
plicity are not always synonymousfcwith truthfulness and reahty, the olla- 
podrida of the metaphysicians contains real nutriment, while the regulhr 
spread of the phrenologists may be but a Barmeeede feast after all, the 
apparently solid and oiderly arrangements of phrenology may he but a 
mirage, “the baseless fabric of a vision,” while out of the ehxos <rf 
mcta]diysics the divine force of genius miy be destined to evoke a real 
world 

We have no intention to enter, in this plaec, upon a formal description 
of this subjeet, we have lor many y c irs cai i fiillv investigated the facts of 
the so-called science, as they presented tliemsflves to us, not lu the spirit 
of hostile critieism, but m that of a studeut willing and wishing to believe 
The opinions we have been compelled to form may briefly thus be stated 
In healthy individuals a fair-si/cd and symnittrual head appears to^be the 
result of healthy cerebral growth develojniig itself equally %n every dhrectwviy 
under the most favourable circumstances These circumstances are also, 
in the great majority of instances, favouiable to the most perfect develop¬ 
ment of the intellectual and moral faculties of man In the majority ot 
instances, therefoie, a Mell-'shaped head will be coincident with a well- 
developed mind but it will require ob'seivations collected with more dis¬ 
crimination, and recorded with more iceuracy, than any which the phre¬ 
nologists can at jirtsout adduce, to show that this coincidence takes place 
more frequently than a similar one between the shape of the countenance, 
of the hand, or ol the human liguie, and that of the mind Long before 
Gall’s time, no less a person than Loid Veiul im observed that crooked 
persons were generally even with natuie, by the crookedness of their dis¬ 
positions • 

This view of the matter m ly, thereiorp, be applied to deviations from 
true symmetrical shajie thvA, fibm hereditary tendi ncy, oi the mfluence 
of circumstances, a msiu’s bodily liainc and organization may develop 
themst Ives in the laleral mouhl, or that best adapted foi strSngth and 
resistance, the chest may become broad and cap icious, the hones thick in 
proportion to their length, the hands short and raiibcular, and the cerebral 
organ will also itself be devtloped laterally The same eircumstauecs which 
’tend to produce this type of ])hy sical man, tend also to form the corre¬ 
sponding mental character, with vigorous appetites, great strength of will, 
and of the pathematic functions of the iniiid Vigorous functions are 
not usually easily moved or highly sensitive, therefore in Uus type of 
character the intellect ^s often slow, it is frequently also untrained by 
exercise, the other portions of the chaiaeter inducing this kind of indi¬ 
vidual to avoid study, and to engage iii the a^-tive turmod of life Reverse 
all the conditions, and we have the highly intellectual man, with emotions 
quick aud vivid rather than strong, with elongated hands and fiaine, and 
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an elongated brain In these co-existenees of certain physical types of 
human form with certain mental t) pes of human character, we see ordinary 
examples ol comcuiencc of effects, any connexion more intim ite we have 
hitherto been unable to recognise In the dead house wo have not unfre 
quently found ^ciicumscnbcd atrophy of the convolutions, which o^had not 
been pointed out during life by any decay of the supposed cerebral function, 
to which the atrophied coua olutions i^iiould have subserved, and in far 
more numerous instances \ ^ have m vain sought for the atrophj, hyper¬ 
trophy, anamia, or hyperajiuiaof partieftilai convolutions, in which one or 
other of these conditions ought to have existed in correspondence with 
some remarkable and pronounced mental affection We ha^c thus tned 
the truth of the doctrine in both scales of the inductive balance, and both 
ty the method of agreement and by the method ot difference, it was found 
wanting ‘ ' 

The accomplished advocates of phrenology would doubtless be able to 
shift off*the burden of these objections, as they did when the skull of Swift 
was examined at Dublin, and found to be Mry wrong, they escaped by 
affirming that the shape of the poor Dean’s head had been gicatly changed 
by his long insanity But if in argument they slip through the ordinary 
rules of logic witJi such adroitness, thej must not be suiprised if their ad¬ 
versaries sometimes resort to the tiopcs of rhetoric, and use a little vitupe¬ 
rative dirt, as fishermen take gravd in their hands to lay hold ot cels 

Tlie doctrines of jihrcuology ue irreconcilable with the received doctrines 
of the responsibility of man for Ins actions, and the witness who, in a court 
of law, assumes this mental plulosoj[jhy to be the true one, assumes the 
folly, injustice, and worthlessness of the whol^iudiual sjstcin The ludgc 
might say to him, “ If you are right, my oe cupation is gone it would be 
equally useless and unjust to hang that man for the consequences produced 
by the large cerebral organ behind bis tar, do you take him, and endeavour 
by scientific treatment to remove the certbial substance cxubciuut m that 
locality to the jiart where conscience and benevolence dwell As for me, 
like Prospero, I will bury my wig and drown mj commission, tl e criminal 
law IS a delusion and a snare, all right practice in law, polity, and religion, 
consists in scientifically operating on the organs of the brain ” 

In Simpson’s ‘ Criminal Jurisprudence,’ the ^octimes of phienology are 
applied in an honest and faithful spirit, and with a pitiless logic, to prove 
that the responsibility of a murderer is no more than the icsponsibility of 
a man w!%b the gout 

“The doctrine of resnonsibility which appears to me to be alone consistent 
with reason religion ana nioi ihty, is simply this,—that so fir from the Cieator 
having sent into the world some beings who are responsible, and others who aio 
exempt from responsibility there is m fact no exception whatever, and tliat cvciy 
human being is alike responsible—n sponsible (accoidmg to the degree of his de 
parture, either m mind or body, from that dtgree of sanity necessary to the proper 
discharge of his social duties) to undergo the painful hut henettolent treatment 
which IS requisite for his cure ” 

This IS the responsibility of the phrenologists, who appear to know that 
it IB often easier to explain^away a thing than a name, but it is not 
the responsibility of the common law, and is in fact quite a different thing 
If, therefore, the#pinions of medical men on subjects of mental science, 
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and on insanity, liave been formed, if not m accordance with tlie whole 
details, at least with a leaning towards the doctrines of that system which 
results in this kmd of responsibility, can wc be surprised it they have 
found themselves in direct antagonism with the great tunctionanes of the 
law, tha very essence of whose office assumes that man i% answerable for, 
and punishable for, his actions iii quite a different sense We believe m 
the common law responsibility ol* man, though we do not use it as an 
argiUpient against phrenology Tf the latter he true, it will prevail, and 
when we find tw o truths^ appai^ntly contradictory to each other, we can 
only, as moral observers, wait jiaticntlj for a new apocalypse to reconcile 
them This Corollary, however, we will venture to educe, that if judges, 
lawyers, and medical witnesses, could foirn similar, or at least not antago¬ 
nistic, opinions on gencial questions ot mental science, responsibility, ire6- 
will, and the like, criminal lunacy*trials would become mtich more satis- 
fcic“tOry than they have hitherto been 

The next important modifacntion of the lunatic theory is that which, 
without in any degree committing those who entertain it to the phreno¬ 
logical doctrines, refers all cases of insanity to some disease of the brain 
It will be observed that this theory difleis fiom the former one, not only 
in excluding the element of phrenology, but alsti in admitting that of 
constomt disca'ie Ins mity, according to the former, may som< t«nes be 
occasioned by unequal dcvilopment of the oigans, and consequent loss of 
b dance without disease, according to the latter, an abnormal condition in 
the solids or fluids of the brain is essential This opinion is so well 
supported by facts, by the^thority ot writers for whom we entertain the 
highest respect, and und||fefccdly offtrs a true explanation in so many 
instances, tint we question its umversd tmth with cautious reluctance 
We doubt whether it can be cithei s itisfactorily established or retuted, 
until we know something of the relationship existing between mind and 
matter The jihysical and vital laws to which the cerebral organ is sub¬ 
jected, and the laws of mental action, come within the reach of our invcfe 
tigatinj*faculties, but of the nature ot their union we aio entirely iguo 
rant their ultmiate relation is “ the adamantine wall aganibt which the 
human intellect in vain beats itself”* 

It is in vam that we attf mpt to solve this jirobh m as it bears upon 
insanity, by the records ot *posf mortem examni itions Our powerj, of 
observation do not al^ajs enable us to discover any viler ition in the brain, 
even when insanity or death h is been occasioned by the moi^ obvious 
physical causes, by blows, insolation, or poisoned blood, and the testi¬ 
mony of most exjierienced pathologists goes to prove that the brains 
of insane persons present no uniform appearances dissimilar to those ot 
"persons dying from other chronic diseases, or from old ago This was 
Esquirol’s opinion Pmcl thought that the aiiatoimcal lesions whieli he 
found, were raerelj the results of the inaladv, not, we suppose, as a solid 
lung is the direct result of inflammation, but as the wasting of a fakirs 
arm, which he has hold%ehind him without using for a dozen years, is the 
indirect lesult of his mental condition 

It may he urged that if insanity oeoasiojied by known physical causes 
leaves behind it no physical lesions with which we can identity it, but the 
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existence of which lesions we are bound by the laws of the mind to admits 
so also insanity produced by moral causes may invanably leave behind 
it cerebral lesions, which we are unable to detect on account of the imper 
fection of our senses 

Our want of necroscopic knowledge on these pdints, therefore, scarcely 
tells against the opinion that insanity is always a disease of the brain 
There is a want ot evidence on both siues The only facts which appear 
decidedly opposed to the dcctrme, are those not very unfrequent ca^ of 
insanity which, without any cause external tio the mmd, are gradually 
developed by the overgrowth of some predominant passion, as pnde, fear, 
envy, ill-temper, vanity, generosity, or even the religious sentiment Such 
cases are not unfamiliar to physicians experienced in the treatment of 
mental disorders In such cases it may be possible to refer to some 
distant period, at which the patient v as undoubtedly sane, but the mental 
change has been so gradual and insidious, that it is impossible to say when 
the insanity coramciu cd As m Bayles’ ingenious paradox of how many 
grains of barley make a heap, or how many drops of wine will make a 
man drnnk, we inav, if incautious, be compelled to the absurdity of 
allowing that one small increment of emotion can raak( the difference 
between sanity and insanity, between a healthy and a diseased brain 

In BT ch cases it is as impossible to fix the point at which sanity merged 
into insanity, as it would be to decide the precise time when a man has 
Come under the influence of some ridiculous personal habit Indeed, these 
cases of insanity may be looked upon as instnnc(‘s of mental habits which 
havt passed beyond the influemc of the rei^u and the control of the 
will # 

An indnidual or his friends may perfectly remember the time when he 
was entiiely free from some personal or mental habit The time may also 
be well remembered when the tendency to the formation of the habit 
existed, but when no diifieulty and but little pain was experienced in 
checking its action and forbnWingits indulgence, by exercising thecoerci\e 
])ower of the will And a third period may ht easily fixed upon, when the 
man has become the abject slave of the habit—locked into it and carrying 
it about with him as a Ohinaman does his neck-stocks Contrary to the 
opinion of the Rev Snlney Smith, it appears to us extremely difficult to 
fix iflie penod when the habit is formed—whether, m the case of a personal 
habit, tor example, it may be said to have established itself at th<e fourth, 
the fortieth, or the foui thousandth repetition This author has also per¬ 
verted the habitual use of the term, in applying it to those deep marks 
left 111 the mind by the ru<le and lapid inioads of emotion, so humorously 
illustrated by him in the formation of Dr Isaac Barrow’s habitual dislike^ 
ot dogs, proceeding from a tussle between the mathematician and a 
mastiff, to which it is added that “ the adventure gave the doctor a strong 
habitual aversion to dogs, and I dare say, if the truth were known, fixed 
m the dog’s mind a still stronger aversion to doctors ” 

This application of the term does not appear to be m accordance with 
its conventional usage Locke, referring to confidence in speaking, says 
“which power or ability mi>man of doing anything when it has been 
acquired hy frequent doing the same thing, is that idea we name Jutht, 
when it IS fro%ard and ready on every occasion to break into action, we 
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call it dwpo»U,i<m ” (b u c 22 ) Butler, who 11868 the term m a wfde 
eeuse^caBcl speaks ot habits of virtue, moral and religious habits, <fec, does 
not eictend it to comprehend single Imt permanent impressions, like Dr 
Barrow's canine aversion He uses it m a manner consistent with our 
views of its bearing on pathology, thus ^ 

" For distinctiveness, we may consider habits as belonging to the body or the 
mind, and the ktter will be e\plainea by the itwiner Undei tlie former are eoin 
prebended all bodily activities or motions, whetTwrgraceful or unbecoming, which 
are owing to use, under the hitter •gcueial habits ot life and conduct, such as 
those ot obcdienee and suhnnsbiou to authoiity, or to any particular person, those 
ot veracity, justice, and chanty those ot attention, industry, sell government, 
envy, revenge And habits of this kind seem pioduced by repeated acts as well 
as the former “ (c v ) ^ 

Whether the alteration of temper and character produced by the habitual 
despotism of some particulai emotion ui sit ot emotions be capable of 
causing insauit}, can be detenmued only by observation ot instances 
According to our own experience, insanity thus produced is by no means 
unfrequcnt, and many cases may be cited, fioin Ksipurol and other authoib, 
which are clearly deduciblc fiom dckctivi education, and the compelling 
force of some bad hibit ot nimd Wc believe that a sound, moral, and 
religious education would not only prevent an immense amount o| crime, 
but also a great proportion of that insanity, whose pievalencc stigmatizes 
an uneducated civilization Like Kavanaghs schoolmaster, we miy fairly 
speculate “ on what laidy Macbeth might have been, if her energies had 
been propeily directed ” 

iSome of the meaner emotions are peculiaily liable, like drj rot, to 
destioy the stability of mental health AVc have observed excessive vanity, 
selfish timidity, propensities to anger, envy, and covetousness tennmating 
in this manner, by oveigrowing and prevtnting the fiie actions of the 
other faculties llihitsof mind ot a [lassive nature lead more directly 
than active ones to this luelamholy lesult, thus the disposition to be 
unduly*moved by the trivi il aunoyauees of life, il it causes the resistance 
and the habit ot peevisliness, never exceeds a icrtam limit, which, altliuugb 
it may rcudei the subject of it very mtligible for a dub or a mess-room, 
does not entitle him to tlie benehts of,an asylum, whereas, if the same 
disposition exists without eitusiifg lesistance, but occasioning only disquiet 
and low spirits, it is ip i fair way to lead its victim to helpless dejection, 
melancholy, and insanity • 

Our active habits are bounded and limited by the external resistance 
they meet with our jiassive habits aie unlimited, and, like the tub of the 
Dauuides, can never be hlled It should be observed, that excessive 
emotions thus overgiowiog and dominating the mind, cannot correctly be 
said to crmvc insanity, as sudden flight or gucf will cause an attack of 
mama Properly speaking, they oumtituie the disease Thus, checked j>er- 
Spiration causes rheumatic fever, but an excessive quantity of blood, or 
an accumulation of /at, constitute abnormal conditions of the human 
frame, which impede the due performance of the functions, and are prac¬ 
tically recognised as serious diseases , 

If, therefore, it be admitted that the emotions and passions, gradually 
acquiring an inordinate power, and earned to an undue extent, are capable 
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of constituting inanity, it is clear either tliat insanity may exist without 
disease of the brain, or that disease of the brain must exist whenever any 
of the emotions are in excess The latter assumption resolves itself into 
an absurdity, oi into a inert quibble, on the meaning of the word disease 
Having thus bnefly referred to the general prmciples ot the somatic 
theories, we cannot at the present tune examine the subdivisions or sepal ate 
articles of these cieeds, or discuss whetliei ansemia or hjperfiemia of the 
eortieal substance, or meningls^ or poisoned blood, or peripheral irritation, 
or “ i»aut of tone,” arc the most potent x-auses We must proceed to give 
such coiisideratiou as oui limits will permit, to the most important ps} chical 
views on this question 

John Chwrles Bwiknill 

_ [To be tontimted) 
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Nmsk Magazin foi Lo’geviden'ikahein Heft 1—10 1872 

Nonse Mayazinefvi MaJital Science Parts 1 to 10 —Chnbtiania, 1852 

This medical journal is, we believe, the onlj one published in Norway, 
and apneirs in monthly paits, under the sanction of the Medic d bmiety 
of Christiania Fach part contains some original artichs, followed by 
extracts from vdnoiis Contmintil and Biitish journals and concludes by 
a r6sum6 ol the proecedings of the monthly meetings of the Medical 
Society Notices are like wise gi'^eii of ill changes in the laws affecting 
the mediuil profession m Norwaj, and to judge from their number and 
variety, the healing art is deemed of more impoitance to the welfare of the 
state m Seaudiii ivia than in our own land We purpose here bnefly to 
analj/c the more import uit onginal eoramumeations m tins journal, as 
tluj afford imicli insight into the diseases and the sanitary condition of the 
remote poition of Europe to wliieh tbiy lelate Some of these papers, 
however, will bardlj admit of satisfaetoiy condensation, and there is a laige 
amount of interesting matter cont lined m these numbers, which must, lor 
want of space, be omitted m our notici 

Dr Danielsen’s report of the cises that ha\c been treated in Lunge- 
giard’s Hospital m Bergen, during the yftiirsTb lO and 1871 (Nos I and 
vn ), IS an able document, not only for the diligence with winch the 
\ anous dOseascs there oc( urnng have been observed, but for the new modes 
of treatment which have been cautiously yet persevcringly pursued 

The liospital in question is principally devoted to the reception of that 
form of elephantiasis termed in Noiway “ Spcdulskhed,” and which occurs 
under the name of '‘liktraa” m Iceland, and in more southern climes is 
know n as Elephantiasis Gruecorum As this malady has been more than 
once desi ribeJ at considerable length, m the pages of this Review,* we shall 
here only notice the fui-ther researelics of Dr Daiiielsen on this interesting 
subject, and the novel modes of treatment that he nas pursued with varied 
success 

In the year 1850, 95 patiepts were treated m this hospital, 70 of whom 
laboured under the disease m question Fifty of these patients were afiected 

* See re\iew of Danielsen and Boeck on Spedalkehed, In toI r 
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with, elephantiasis tuberculosa, 11 had elephantiasis ansesthctos, and 0 
suffered from both forms of the malady The retnammg 2? were cases of 
syphilis, or of ordinary skin diseases, and most of these left the hospital 
cured So favourable a nsult was, hoMC\cr, not obtained in regard to the 
patient^ affected with spedaiskhcd Out of the whole 70 cases, only one 
was cured, and in him the malady can hardly be said to* have developed 
Itself, 3 left the hospital improwd in health, 5 more went out without 
having experienced the least amendment 8f*^ur condition, and t uied 
Many of the patients, it appears, rc'^idc in the hospital at their own 
expense, and arc consequehtly obliged to Itai c it when their scanty means 
are exhausted Of the 3 who went out improvid in health, 1 was a girl 
of 21 years of age, affected with hereditary sped ilskhed After ten months 
of treatment, the tuberculous masses, which covered, more or less, the 
whole cutaneous surface of the body, had almost entiiely disappeared, but 
as slie still exhibited other symptoms, which showed that the morbid dia 
thesis was not cntirel) eradicated, Di Daiiielseii dul not jilace hci on tho 
list of cures The second, a young man of 20, hid the disease to such a 
degree, that every part of his body was covered with tubeieulous masses, 
which in manj places had united togither, so that the smface was enor¬ 
mously swollen and dishgured In sc\en nuiutlis, those symptoms had, 
under appropriate treatment, almost entiiely thhappedred, he left Jlie hos¬ 
pital to all appearance well, and icmamcd at home for six months after m 
good health In December, 1850, he made a vojage in an open boat to 
lieigeii, and sudeied much on tint occasion fiom exposure to cold, the 
disease again broke out, and he le-enteied the lios]>itil 

Of the 4 who died, only 1 cm be said to have fallen a victim to the 
disease itself In this individual a great many of the subcutaneous 
tubcieles softincd m succession, and foiuicd large ulcerating surfaces, 
whuh giadually exhausted his stiength Two otlicis died of chronic 
diarihma, which eainc on about a foituight after the protracted emplo}'ment 
of taitrate of antimony m giadually increased doses, but no pustular 
eruption was found on the mucous membrane of the mteslmes on dissec¬ 
tion The fourth patient died from uUnation of the mucous in nibrane 
of the bowels, and in all, the tubereuhted form of elephantiasis existed, 
though m two it was complicated with lyio-sthesiaof the extremities The 
first of tin sc two mdmdilals ^lad hctn for four jears a sufferer |’iom 
the milady in its tubqjreulir form, and large triets of the skiu were infil¬ 
trated with tuberculbus matter A few da^s before his leceptidfi into the 
hospital, he began to complain of intense pain in the right eyeball, with 
diminished vision and some intolerance of light The otlwr eye was soon 
after affeeteel m like maimer, and about the same time, severe pains were 
felt m the hands and feet, extending to the aims and legs, with excessive 
sensibility of the skm of those parts Antiphlogistic treatment nlicved 
these symptoms for a time, but the affection of the eyes leturued with 
increased violence, and the mtoleixnce of light beciine extreme The 
morbid sensibility of 1:116 extremities now disappeared, and was replaced 
bj complete an<Bsthcsia of these parts Death at length ensued from 
softening and uleeiation of the tuberculous masses beneath the skm On 
examination of the head, it was found that a thick, firm exudation existed 
m the arachnoid membrane, directly over and pressing upon the decussa- 
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faon of the optic nerves The ulnar and tibial nerves vrere carefulfy dis¬ 
sected out, and in certain parts of their course they were observed to be 
swollen and hard to the touch, and the sheaths of the nerves were of a 
reddish colour from the distended bloodvessels they coutaiued On making 
a transverse secj^ion of these nerves, it was observed that here and there 
jellowish-white tuberculous masses were infiltrated between the nerve- 
tubes, bj winch the sii'e of the nerve ivas considembly augmented Dr 
Danielson obseivcs that anenurosis, which occurred in this case for some 
time before death, has been found, by Br Turk of ^ lenna, to anse often 
from a chronic exudative process of infiammation, by which the mass of 
the optic nerve is infiltrated, conijiresscd, and rendered Unserviceable 
Here, however, the nerve was uualttred, but the deposit on the arachnoid 
jxrobably compiesseil it, and produced the same effect 

In the second case jiam ■was felt in uhe nglit ear, and the heanng on 
that side was totally lost On dissection, a neuroma was found situated 
on the right auditory neive, immedutelj before it enters the temporal 
bone, and conipreshing the fibres of the nerve so as to reduce them to an 
atrophied condition Tlie same appearances as before described were 
observed in the ner\es of the extremities 

Dr Danielsen believes that where aiuesthesia of the extremities comes 
on in t^'e course of spedalskhed it is the result of inflammation of the 
sheaths of the ner\es, indicated by tin e^ces&lvc sensibility of the skin, 
and this IS followed by the deposit of the whitish jellow albuminous 
matter between the fibrils of the^nerves, compressing them, and at length 
producing total loss of feeling in the ])aitb to which the neives are distn- 
butt d When, as sometimes happened, the cutaneous nerves weie inflamed 
in this manner, they could be felt as hardened cords beneath the skin, 
and where there was hjper'esthesia of the extiemities, as foi instance of 
the hands, the ulnar nerve at the elbow was so txtiemely sensible, that the 
patient almost fainted with pain when itww slightly compressed Dr 
Danielsen regards these symptoms as of gicat impoitancc in a therapeutic 
point of view, as the favouiahle moment for early and eftcetive tieatment 
soon pusses away, and the attention of the prcetitioiier should be sedu¬ 
lously directed to the subduing of the luflai nnation, so that the deposit of 
albuminous matter in the nerves, and the consequent anaisthesia may not 
be produced I or this purpose local trektineht by cupping, &c, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and the results obtained by these means have boen very 
encouragiAg Local treatment lies, however, no influence on the morbid 
diathesis which constitutes the disease 

Dr Danielsen has satisfied himself that in spedalskhed there is an excess 
of albumen and fibrin in the blood, and against this as the mcU&nes , 
morbi, his treatment has been ehufly diiccted With this view the diet 
of the patient was restneted chiefly to vegetables, and to excite the 
secretions of the skin, steam baths were given every second day Inter¬ 
nally, phosphonc acid, tartrate of antimony, iodide of potass, chloride of 
gold, and ohlonne, were given, with variable results Phosphonc acid, 
largely diluted with water, produced no good effects, though its use was 
long persevered in Tartrate i of antimony, especially when it was had 
reaoursc to in^n early stage of the malady, diminished and rendered more 
rfH^lar the superficid circulation, but when long employed, it caused. 
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almo 9 i invanabl^j obstinate diarrhoea During its use^ it was always 
remarked that the tubercles of the skin diminished in size, and became of 
a [>aler colour Iodide of jiotass was given chiefly in the tubercular form 
of elephantiasis, iodide of iron was pnacipillv used in the anoesthetic 
variety^ and no medicines produced results so iuvourablt as these 

"Wheie the nodose (fuberculated) form exists to a high dtgnc, and the system 
has sudered for years from the ulieicd condition of ftit blood, ttu lodidi of potass 
must be given witli caution It is liable, after baling bcin mbnimstered foi 
several weeks m succession, to cause gre it cougesfion of the skm, which becomes 
then of a deep cunison eoloi r, swells, and is very painful, and il you tbn piss 
the luind over, the surface of the patients body, jou feel, deep blow the skm, 
many hard masses ol vaiious dimensions winch seem to hive been lormed within 
a day or two Tb older tubeiculous luisses become redder and swell up, and a 
general febrile exirirbation accompanies these symptoms Great pain is now le,lt 
along the course of the tilnir and >tibial nones, i xtending dowuwiids to the 
lingers and toes I'lic above mentioned nerves are found on exaramation to be 
land, swelled, and cxtrenn ly scnsibli The e^es are often much illccted, eongcstion 
of the conjunctiva, or exudilion of lymph into the pupil, Irerpieiitly occurs All 
these symptoms, however ra])idly disappeir il nitre bi given m Urge doses (gr 
XV ad evuy second Ol thiid hour, and at the svmi time blood should be 
taken by (upping Upon the ecssvhon ol these niilowaid symptoms it is gene 
rally found Lh it tb tubueiihi masses have gitally diminishta in volume, tint 
tb skin bis become soft and elistie, and muic nearly appioarhis its normal ton 
dition Occasion illy the iodide ol pol assium is w e 11 boine ioi two or three months 
togetlier, and diauig this time the tubercles decrease ind assume a bluish colour, 
while most piolu&e piispnation ensues, and coulimies lor three or feiur weeks 
witliout nuitually impuruig the patient’s strength ouel during tins time the 
amendment advances as be fore ” 

The iodide of non acts more slowly, it is particularly useful in those 
cases whe re ana.sthesia is prese nt 

Di Damelscu often allows an interval of two or three mouths to cl ipse, 
aud then resumes his former mode of treatment, mil he has icmurked that 
the Second course of the iodides ol potass or of iron is less frequently 
injurious, and jiroducts more benehcial efteets than the first 

The chloride of gold was tried both m lb50 aud 1851, but with com 
pletely negative lesults Ju Ibol,* 85 patients afteeted with spedalskhed 
weie admitted into the hispital, o7 of these were males, aud 25 females 
52 of the whole had the tuhciCHilar form of the disease, 11 the aujcsthetic, 
8 the mixed form, 13 had macula, ekphantoideie, and 1 had only th(y>pro- 
diomata of the disorder J were cured, 3 more were improvcclj m health, 
18 left the hospital m the same condition as when they entered it, and 2 
died All the 3 eases that were cured, presented the disease m its earliest 
stage One of these patients was treated with arsenic in small doses, but 
Dr Dauielseu does not speak favouiably ol this potout mineral poison as 
a remedy m spedalskhed Indeed, iii advanced easca, he considers it to be 
positively injurious, producing, gradually, its poisonous effects without 
destroying the disposition to elephantiasis In the tubeieulur furui, how> 
ever, whore the deports in the skin have a duik blown or black colour 
(morphea nign), the employment ot arsenic is often benehcial 

The ouly new remedy tried extensively m 1851, seems to have been 
oxalic acid Dr Damclsen was led to Its employment by its asserted 

* See No 8 
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effect on the constituents of the blood, and on the process of digestion 
We are not yet informed of the results producetl by this remedy, as regards 
the cure or amelioration of the disorder for which it was administered, but 
Dr Danielsen s experience of it has enabled him to correct many of the 
erroneous idess entertained of its poisonous piopcrties It has generally 
been stated, that m doses of 5\) ujinards, its poisonous ejects are 
rapidly produced on the human sjsttm,fand that it causes then paralysis 
of the heart, with almost imnvcdinte death * 

Dr Danieben dissolved fiuie oxalic |cid m lOJ parts of water, and 
began his treatment by administering ten drops of this solution in a table¬ 
spoonful of water eiery two houis Every five dajs, five drops more of 
tins solution were administered, until 150 drops were taken every second 
hour One patient took this large quantity without the addition of any 
i^tcr for upwarjls of a mouth, and not till after that time did she complain 
of any burning sensation in tlie fxuccs, while this was speedily removed by 
her taking the medicine in a little gruel Elc\cn patients, agtd from 10 
to 50 years, wtie treated in iB'il with ox die leid, uni no pai tieular effects 
weie observed in any of them until they took 40 or ^0 drops, or 7 to 8 
grains of pure oxalic acid, evei} txxo hours, when in some the pulse sank 
down to seventy beats pt r minute, hut they eonipl ii ued of no uneasy sensa¬ 
tions One gill, aged 15, eoutinued the use ol tlu remedj for eleven months, 
and dun ig the last three months of that period, she took d iil^ ^^ij to ^ijss of 
pure oxaln acid, without the slightest lujuiious cffiets Duiing this time, 
the appetite continued good, and the bowels wcie peifeetly legulir, wliile 
her general health was much improMd The gieat afhnitj ol ox die and 
for lime, and the consequent lonnation of a compound insoluble in water, 
made Dr Danielsen fear that such a coinhin vtion might be fonned within 
the body, and that thus the opeiition of the leiuedy might he rendered 
aboitive He tlienlorc subniitted to caiiful iimljsis the whole of the 
urine passed during three dajs, by the ]*atieut wh> was taking daily 5^^“^ 
of pure oxalu acid Dm mg the thiec days that the unue was collected, 
this patient had taken very ncail} an ounoeof the acid, but only twq grams 
could be discovered m the uiine, or about [iiit of the whole Nor 
was the acid passed m any state of eomlmi itioii stool, for the fseees of 
two days jielded hardl} one giuin of oxalic acid * 

])r Danielsen confesses that the piogrcsi, hitiierto made in the treatment 
of siK,dulskhed is far fioin encouraging, but he is evuUutly pursumg the 
right cour"^ of careful ohseivation and experiment, and we may hope that 
this will eventually be crowned with success The most seiious obstacle 
to effecting a perfect cure m these cases of spedalskhed, is the length of 
tune required for the employment of remedies, most of the patients are 
poor, their sianty means of payment are exhausted, and they must then 
return to their homes, as the institution does not appear to possess funds 
for their gratuitous support We lejoice, howevei, to learn that the Stoi- 

* We believe that half au ounce le the smallest rinse Uiat is known to have proved fatal to the 
human subject but the case related by Dr Scott of Cupar (FdlnbiirglMMedical amt SurgicalJountal, 
vol xxiv p 6 /) where a girl swallowed about a wmeglassfut or nearly two drachms of oxalic 
acid proves that even in that dobe it acts most powerfully on the system Jt is however by no 
means certain that a larger quantity was not swallowed m Ihi instance We are Inclined to doubt 
the truth of the assertion of Henke and MW that oxalic arid is most dangerous when It is diluted 
witli large quantlthgi of water When concentrated it acts first as an irritant poison | when much 
itUuted Its effects are exhibited ou the nervous system but not Ull after some time 
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thing of 1850 voted funds for the building and sujiport of a large hospital 
at Bergen 

There is an able article in the first number by one of the editors of this 
journal, Dr Faje, on the relative value of the separate and of the silent 
systems (Auburn and Philadelphia systems) of pnson dist ipline Dr Fayef* 
has studied the operation of these systems lu England and elsewhere, and 
he IS evidently inclined to piefei di separate or Pliiladelphia plan to that 
where silence is enforced, but the prisonei*?} w^ik in a common room He 
18 of opinion, liowc\er, that tei'n ol seclusion should not he too much 
extended, that no exertion should bo sp ired to excite during this period 
the moral and religious tci lings of the eruninal, and abo\e all, that means 
should bo devised tor enabling the reformed pnsoiier to regain, in part at 
least, the social position ho has forfeited We have not space for agy 
lengthened analysis of this sensibk, paper, but at its eonalusion, we learn 
what has been done in the noith of Luropc towards a reform of ]>rison 
discipline in accordauee with these views 

In Denmark, the Ametiem sjstem was adopted as a principle in 1842, 
and it was dctcimiued that the separated pi m of jinsou di&eiplmc should 
be followed for a brief term of punishment, and the cougrfgatid but silent 
sjstem foi a longer peiiod The now piison at Ifoisiiis is to be fitted up 
on the above plan, but our author docs not know if it be already in 
operation ' 

In fewedeii, the piisons foi the difftient provuiees {LurnfaGiigslur) ha\e 
been provided with cells for the separate systtin, and tins jdan of discipline 
Will be chitflj adoj>tcd for the susi>ected cnimuuls {Jiaasttknuvf^ 
so as to save them fiom the dcleteiious society of the older aud^moie 
hardened criminils 

Ill Norway, a different mode of piotLcding has been adopted, and a 
large prison was elected at Chiistiiuui, on the sepii it( sjstem, iii 18 »i 
The shoitest period of solitary eouhuement in the building is to be three 
iiiontlis, the longest four jeirs 

111 tlie second and (itth nuinhers of the journal, Profcssoi W Boeck pre¬ 
sents us with a well wiitteu ntiospcet of the more remarkahle eases of 
skin disease, and of their treatment, in the twowirds illotted for this 
imrpose in the Christiania hospital J3r Boeck adheies to Oazeiiave’s 
nomenclature and aiiangenfent,‘1though he eoiiftsses that the iiaturd svstoin, 
fountled on anatomy anel phjsiedogy, and promulgitnl b} Lrasmus Wilson 
111 London, anti by flebra lu Vienni, is the more seientihc, and Hvill, m the 
end, be generally adopted In scabies, for cxamjde, the msufticiencj of 
the old mtifacial sjstera is very appaieiit bcabies is theie [daied imongst 
the vesicular ehseases, because the acaius scalmi most fnquently jiroduces 
vesicles, but the disease may exist without a single vesuh, and papul<e, 
impetiginous pustules, ecthyma, and furuneuli, may also be jireseut Di 
Bocok details a curious ease, of scabies in a jouiig giil of I'l, where the 
inner surfaces of the h inels and fingers were densely covered with thick, 
whitish-grcy, shining "‘crusts, so closely agglomerited, that they could be 
peeled oft like a jiiece of bark The same condition of the skin was 
observed on the soles of the feet, on the nj|,te8, the elbows, and on portions 
of the back Flat, biowmsh red scabs weie obseived on the shin-bones, 
on the upper surface of the arms there were many vesicles, and here and 
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there on the extremities a few pustules The disease had lasted for about 
two years When the patient was jjut into a warm hath, the crusts fell 
o£P, and the moist, red, uneven skin appeared On examimng these crusts 
with the microscope, they were found to consist almost entirely of sartoptes 
*Bcabiei, there were entire insects, with their eggs, shells, and excrements, 
but only one living specimen couhl be detected The malady was highly 
contagious, and the nurses and the patic its inhabiting the same room were 
all more or less affected Affcta warm baths had been employed for some 
time to loosen the crusts, the Vicuna ointment (pulv cretse alb 
flore sulph ct picis liquid aa » sapoii vind et axuugi aa ^ss ) was 
applied to the whole bodj The crusts now rapidly disappeared, but 
about three weeks afterwaids, a pustular eruption appeared over the whole 
b^y, and cien on the face, wliilc around these pustules small crusts 
were formed hire those befou dtscril d On submitting them to the 
micioscopt, it was found that they consisted, externally, of a shiflmg 
lajer of cpidtriiiis cells, and Ixiitaih this iias a grey-coloured la^er of 
the remnants of sareoptes stabici A fmther use of the Vienna ointment, 
with warm baths, fictd the patient entirely from this disgusting malady 
The rest of tins long xrtielc is oiciipied a clinical disquisition on faviis 
and its varieties, and on the necessity of microscopical ixaraiuation to 
determine the true chiraeter of these diseases of the hairy scalp Dr 
Boeek “has alwajs found true favus to be cliaracteri/( d by a fungous 
paiasitic growth, by the spoiiiles of whieh he believes that the malady 
18 propagited He coiisideis lhe«cradieation of the diseased hairs to bo 
an isseutial requisite for effeetiiig a peimaiient eure 

In the continuation of his diiucal remarks in the fifth number, Dr 
Boeek treats eliitfly of goiioi thoea arnl syplnhs He believes that ruilesyge, 
a disorder so freijueiit m Noiwa}, and more than once described in this 
journal, IS nothing more than an after pioduct (of syphilis, 
and he maintains that the disordtr was first intioduced into the <ountry 
by the seniors of a Jlussian ship of war, about the jear 1709 The his¬ 
torical details he lias collected to corroborate this opinion are extremely 
curious, and we do not rcrntmbei to have seen them alluded to in any 
of the numerous works tint have Ixen publnhtd on radesyge * 

Fiom a report on tjphoid fev*r in the Chnstiania hospital, by J W 
Banders, contained in the third number it tlifc journal we learn that the 
weIl-*known lesion of the glands of JVytr is generallj prisent in this 
disease as'it occurs m Norway, but that cases of well marked typhoid 
fever are not imfrequently met with there, wliere these glands are totally 
unafFceted In the same number, Professor Boeek details an inteiesting 
case of the cure of aneurism by compression, after the method practised 
by Mr O B Bellingham and others After trying to effect adequate 
compression of the femuial artery by the ordinary means without success, 
owing to the pain thus protlmed, he at length obtained the apparatus 
proposed by Mr Bellingham, and fovmcl it to answer his most sanguine 
expectations A small stieam of blood was allowed to flow through the 
aneurism, the pulsation m the tumour dimmibhed, first in the upper part, 
and then in the lower, when |he patient was attacked about the teuth 
day with inflammation of the light lung, and the compress was laid aside 
OXi the ti^elfth day, at bis urgent request At this tune, pulsation could 
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Btill be distinctly felt m the lower part of the tumour, but on exainina- 
tiou the followinjj day, it could not be detected, nor was there any 
movement in the femuial artery for several niches above the tumour, or 
in the tibial arteries below Three dxys after, the compress was ap;am 
applied) and in foui days more the euie seemed to be coinjdcted Tuber¬ 
cular disease of the lungs now appeared, and the patient <he<l, after the 
lapse of SIX weeks from that tinfe A (antul evaimnation of the liiuh 
was made after the artenes li id bteu pre^dUhl} injected No collateral 
circulation had been establishedf the smallti artenes were not dilated, 
but the circulation had bieii earned on through tht ftmoial artery by a 
very narrow danal, which passid through the niueh diminished aiicuiismal 
swelling 

A partially successful ease of C’ajsarean seiiion is recoidtd in No 0 l«y 
Dr Faj c The pelvic diameter was. narrow td by two largc^bious tumours 

dephudmg bv long stalks fiom the saero ilme fossa on either side into the 
eavit} of the pelvis, and reducing the space for the (xtractiouof the 
infant to little inoie than an inch Fach of these tumours was as laige 
as 1 he head of a seven-months’ iatus ’Phe operation was dcLiycd for a 
daj or two, in tht hope that some softdinig or dispUccincnt ot these 
obstacles might ensue, and bteaust thf pnuh weie notsivere, but at length 
it w IS detonniiud to i\tra(t b\ thi Casircan soitioii, as the ej^ild was 
still living, and the os uteri could not be reached, for it was ]mshed high 
up towanls the brim of the pelvis by the adjaeeiic tumours Isven il the 
os 111 eri could have bteii reaihed, the extraction ot the child piecemeal 
would have been imiii letieable through the luiriow sjiaee of one inch that 
was available The operation itsflf presented no dilheulties, chloroform 
was used, and a living htalthy tliild was hi ought into the worhl »Sym])- 
toms of pentomtiH set m on tlie tollowing day, and the patient died tliirty 
hours after the operition Dr Faje thinks tint it w ould have h< eu im- 
piiSsihU to push the tumouis uj)wards into the cavity of the abdomen, or 
to reach the niclv of the tuinom fiom below, so as to Iw able to excise tliem 
itli safety Con'•leleiableli pmt>rrhage ensuedaftei the phi< enta w as removed, 
it was immediately controlled h) comprtbsion of tlu aoiiitluough 
•abdominal parietcs ^ The adv intagi s ot this mode ot arresting 
terine hemoirliige have been, as Dr ri marks, much discussed ot 

late, both at Pans and at'Biifssels It liis been mimtuiiied thajj the 
haemorrhage ari'»ts elm fly irom the uteiine vans, and that the vena cava 
IS thus emptied by a reflux of the blood it eoiitains, while tlR ‘artcnic 
ovanca” may still continue to supply blood to the uterus, is they ongiimtc 
above the jioint where compression is gonoially applied As the origin of 
these arteries is on the right side, goncrallj from the xrteiu reuihs, and 
on the left from the aorta ’itself at about the same level, Dr Faye has 
always thought it necessary to compress tlu aorta some distance above the 
umbilicus, instead of directly over that ]»oint 

The Ccesareun section has been performed in Norway four times xvithm 
the last ten jears Th two of these eases it was had recourse to in the 
last extremity, and after the head of the child had been already jierforated, 
and in both these instaiiecs the mothers eis^iired shortly after the operation, 
completely worn out by their iirevious sufferings In the third case, and 
ifl this pioscut instance, the children weie saved, but the mothers perished 
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In the same number (6) we find given at full length tlie extraordinary 
trial for poisoning with lobelia infiata, which took place a year or two ago 
at the Cumberland assizes, before Judge Patteson Our readers will 
proliablj recollect the humiliating treatment experienced by the medical 
witnesses, fropi the judge and from the counsel for the defendant (Serjeant 
Wilkins), and the incapacity of a jury of Cumberland farmers to decide 
such a question is here stronglj insisted upon by the reviewer 

The seventh number contsdns some valuable remarks on puerperal fever, 
by Dr P’aje He adopts, in its fullest scgnificatioii, the modirn doctnne, 
that puerperal fever in all its forms is to be regarded as a phlebitis, or an 
inflammation of an unhealthy character, and insists stronglytm the highly 
contagious nature of the disease In 1850 an epidemic of jiuerperal fever 
prevailed in the Ijing-m wards of the Christiania hospital, but this abated 
rapidly after cailfiil prophjlaeticmcasunes against contagion wcie adopted 
The utmost cleanliness on the part of the attendants was enjoined, "the 
hands of the opeiators were constantly washed with chloride of lime, and 
even the oil used for examin itions was mixed with disinfecting substances 
(Would it not have been better to have cmplojed fresh oil for eich exami¬ 
nation]) To btieiigthen the constitution of the patients, and to pieserve 
them from liability to infection, sulphite of quinine was given in full 
doses a| an e irly period The spread of this malidj, like many others, 
by a process analogous to that of ferini ntation, frttra a small amount 
of poison intioduced into the system, is corroboritid by Dr Faye’s 
observations His treatment of this /yraotie disease is grounded on 
the hope of producing a totil elixiige in the condition of the blood, 
by large and repeated doses of calomel, after the method proposed by 
Ilitgen and othcis, but he considers this practice to be only advisable 
where the treatment is commenced on the first appearance of symptoms 
of the distase Twenty giams of calomel weic given once or twice daily, 
and followed by the exhibition of ‘^s»' of castoi oil, every three or four 
hours In 1850 Dr Faye had hesitated to employ puigitives until at 
least two days had elapsed fiom the period of delivery, but he«founel, 
from bitter experience, that if purgatives were not employed at the begin¬ 
ning, the favouiable time for their admmistsation soon passed by, amFthe 
bowels became so paralyzed by pijiitoncal inflammation, that they could 
not be indutcd to act by the strongest €v icdauts Quinine and opium 
were likewise givtn along with calomel m large do'^es, from the first day 
that the fdver showed itself Dr Faye rthrs to Mr Garlicks treatment 
of puerperal fever as corroborating his practice of giving laxatives at an 
early penod m this disorder He remarks, too, that although so large a 
quantity of castor od was given, the secretion of milk w as rather increased 
than diinimshcd, and he suggests that this oil may i eally have the property 
of augmenting the lacteil secretion, as is stated by Dr McWilham, m 
the ‘Monthly Journal of Medical Scienet,’ for October, 1850 We aie 
glad to obsetvo that at every raietmg of the Medical Society of Cluistiania, 
the “ eonstitutio epidermca” of the town, and of tlffe country m general, 
IS made a subject of discussion and report 

At the end of the tenth number a list is given of the subscribers 
throughout Norway to the funti for a monument to Jenner The sum that 
has been thus collected (240 Sp D) will, perhaps, appear small, but 
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Norway is not a land abounding in wealth, while the medical practitioners 
are but indiiTereutly remunerated for their labours Still, it is pleasing to 
observe that, out of their scanty means, our Norwegian brethren of the 
profession have contributed so large a proportion of the whole amount 
that has been raised for this purpose throughout that kingjlom 

It will be seen, from the brief analysis we have here given of some of 
the more generally interesting papers, that the ‘ Norway Medical Journal’ 
18 carried on with considerable spint, einbra^ag every department of the 
profession, and diseussing its vHiious subjects with an earnestness and 
impartiality well woithy ot imitation We could indeed wish to leeeive 
more frequently separate works oi monographs of [lartieular disorders, 
from our Norway brethren, but ue\t to this we rejoice to obsene that 
the discoveries of othir countiies arc readily received and appieeiated by 
the members of the Medical Society of Christiania • 

• Fdnard Cfiailfon 


Keview XIV 

1 A Trea^seon the ConUtlutiantd Origin of ConsvmpttmKmid 

St'Tofida By Hinky ANf iTL, late Surgeon to the Western Genei il 
Dispensary, and Lectuier on Materia Mtdica and Midi cal Junspiu- 
dence, <Lc &c London 18*52 8vo, pp 779 • 

2 The Nature, Syniptoins, and Tteoimeid of Conbamptton hevng fh^e Es^ay 

to which loas awarded Uu, FotheryiUuin Gold Muhd of the Mednul 
Soattg of London By RjcnvKD Payne Coiton, MD, Meinbei of 
the Rojal College of Physicians, and Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest London 1852 8>o, 

pp 286 

In an article contained in the twenty-first number of this Journal (January, 
1853) we clasBihed and gave an absti^ict of the views entertained by lanous 
pathologists as to the strmture and pathological origin of tubercle, and 
stated tin question at issue as to what disease or diseases should be signified 
by the term phthisis The authois whose works are jilaeed at the head of 
this Srtiele belong to that^ectifiu of pathologists which, as wc then stated, 
has foi its most recent exponent, Iwcbeitt 

Tubercle is with them a secreuon, or lather, a devclojied secretion-r-for 
the tubercle-blastema is in leulity the secretion, and the tubercle the same 
blastema, organized to a ceitain extent by the development in it at tubeicle 
corpuscles The tubercle-blastema is derived directly, like all other secre¬ 
tions, from the blood, and it is m this fluid that Mi Anooll looks to find 
the pi unary, the essential disease Tuberculosis is, he states, “ neither a 
cachexia nor a diathesis, but an idiopathic malady affecting the blood ’ And 
again '‘Tuberculosis will in this volume be regarded as an idiopathic 
blood-disease ” Dr Cotton speaks m<*re vaguely as to the primary affec¬ 
tion, observing merely that it is constitutional, still he evidently holds that 
the blood must be diseased before tubercular matter is formed, for he speaks 
of this matter being, in a large majority of cases, merely separated from the 
blood " Tubercular matter is formed m two ways 1st % a gradual and 
unmflaramatory separation from the blood, 2nd By inflammatory action 
ending m a moibid scrofulous secretion, instead of a healthy fibnnous one 
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The first of th^ is by far the most common ” The consUtutton^ state 
and the blood^disease to which it necessanly leads are designated Phthisis, 
or Consumption, by Dr Cotton But ho does not always use these words 
m the sense he has himself assigned to them at the outset of his work, for 
at p 12 he uses the word phthisis to signify the local disease, while at 
various parts ot his essay he appears to use phthisis and consumpbon indif¬ 
ferently to express the general constitutional state, the blood disease, and 
the one of the local lesions 'Vliith is the consequence of the blood-disease— 

1 e, tubercles in the lungs 

The Fothergillian gold medal of the Medical Society of Loudon was 
awarded to Dr Cotton’s essay It is divided into three parts, the first of 
which treats of the 7tafme of consumption, the second, of the symptoms of 
consumption, and the thud, of the tieaimeni of consumption It contains 
the expression 6t his own opinions as ter the first of tliese points, and the 
result of Ills own observation at the Brompton Hospital—expressed, Vith 
one or two exceptions, in the most gencial terms—in regard of the last two 

Mr Aiicells work is an epitome of all that has been done and said m 
reference to scrofuK and tubercle, ext opting those views of Virchow, 
Van der Kolk, &c, which wtic analyzed in the late numbers of this 
journal 

Mr j\.nccll considers Ins subject undti eight heads 

1 Tuberculous jiredisposition 

2 The signs and symptoms of tuberoiilosis 

3 The history of tuliciculous tleposits 

4 The special pathological anatomy of tuberculosis 

5 The causes of tubi rculosis 

6 The general pathology and cssentiil nature of tuberculosis 

7 The forms and vaiietics ot tuberculous diseases 

8 The treatment ol tuberculosis 

To each of these subjtcts a chapter is devoted 

Of tfie ryherodoas Predisjmitwn ,—That condition of the system, or 
rathei those individual peculiarities of form which arc ordmanlj stud to 
indicate a predisposition to tubercular disease, are cousideied by Mr Ancell 
to have their oiigm in, and to be.the result of, llie blood disease which he 
calls^tuberculosis Holding that tuberculiAis aiw ay s pn cedes tjjie deposit of 
tubercle, and that this blood-discase is the prmury d^partuie from h^^alth in 
every casd^m which a deposit ot tubercle occuis, Mr Anoell opens bis woik 
with an attempt to deternune from the observations of others, in regard of the 
general physical, the microscopical, and the cheirical characters of the blood 
in the very outset of tuberculosis, what is the essential deviation from ^ 
health m that affec'tion Thirteen pages fwe devoted to this subject, but ‘ 
the greater part of the so called facts thus collected together are opposed to 
each other, and the opinions of the writers quoted aie almost as numerous 
as the writers themselves Some —ah Baumes and Denis—affirm that the 

clot in blood drawn from scrofulous induiduals is Iffirge and soft, and coa¬ 
gulation rapid, others, on the contrary—as Dubois and Andral—that the 
clot in such cases is small and d^nse, and that coagulation takes place slowly 
As to the micro^omcal observations hitherto made on the blood of scroiu 
lous subjects, they utterly worthless Appearances which may be pio- 
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duced at will in the blood of the most healthy are set down as signs of 
disease, and no evidence is afforded that the various sources of error, so 
difiicult to avoid as to deter the most accDtnphshcd imcioscopical observers 
from entering on the subject, wcie shunned 

As to the chemical constitution of scrofulous blood, L’Pcntitr states, 
that in scrofula the earthy sdfs art diminislied, Fnoke, that they aic 
increased, the fat elements aic by Some held to be above the average, by 
others to be below the mean of health The fflMiuc has bteii found to be 
vciy nearly as often m excess, as dl ficient m tju intity, and the only points 
that appear established by the many elitiiucal ‘lualyses made of the blood 
of scrofulous aAd tubeieulous subject's—of the blood, that is to say, in tu¬ 
berculosis—are, that the blood-dists arc dehfieiit m number, and that the 
albumen is increased m quantity But the fibrine and the albumen are de» 
feetive in quality then vitality is ihmmibhed, in the opmioif of Mr 4,nt<ll, 
and ifs this defect in qu ility of the fibriue lud albumen is the centre-point 
of all Mr AnecU s opinions—the basis of Ins pathology of tubercle—we shall 
give, in his own words, his exjilan ition of the teim 

“In hvmg matter tlir decree of vit ihly is mrasmod by flu sum of vital ictions, 
(onqerisiug, not only themieal end jili^sical climgcj produopd undei Iheinllapiiee ot 
the vital foicc hut actions relcinble to the vit el pioputies eif lint ibilitv auel sen 
sibibty The healthy eotistitution of man eoncspoiids with a physiologic^ lange 
ot vital actions in the blood md the living tissues but esptciillj in the blood 
These uctions, as respects the blood, consist ni ell tlie molecul ir changes winch 
tike pi ice m hanialosis Ihey conipiise those vvlmh icsulf tiorn the dynimicpro 
peity of ( udeisnioscaud e xosmosc in the forpusfk is wi II is those which iiiaik—its 
oigaiiie coutiaetihtv—tbcassiiniJalicmof old imi iie vv m lUei to the form of blood— 
the foiiriatiou of led eoipusilts and hf]uoi latiguims—the consumption ot red cor 
puselfs—and tlie wistc of hqiioi singuiiiis in niitulion When the sum of these 
molecuJai actions is witliiu the physiologicd i iiige, uid they ait m lurmoiy with 
each other t suilicieut numbci ol eorpiisclts hemg foimed and wasted ind all the 
ronstituents ot the liepien sanguinis being oat omic dly eompkle and ol normal pro 

f iortion, and consumed md lenovateel lu piopoition to the icquiiemeuts of the 
iviiig stiuctures, the lilood h is i in all by elcgiee ol v d ililv but in tube iculosis the 
sum oi these actions> is below the phvsiolooie al e lugt, and moitovti tin piopor 
tions and qualities ol the blood ire deianged This mirks i low degree ot vitality, 
which as vve shill see is ceaisisteut with all the pinnomena of the tubeieulous 
predisposition, and with the signs and symptoms ol tuhciculosis lu its various 
foirns ' (p 15) * , 

For our pait, after gsvmg this paragraph as attentive a eonside^ation as 
Wv- jue able, we must own that some parts of it he btjouel oui comprehen¬ 
sion, and that we are unable to see, aefoptuig Mr AnceU’s own dehnition of 
dimmisbed vitality in regard of the blood, that in tubeiculosis tlie b/oot/ is 
(hJuA&ni til vitahty, for the only constituent of tlic blood deficient in 
quantity is the red blood discs, while the albumen is in excess And with 
reference to the blood discs, although dcheieut in number, theic is no 
evidence before us to prove tint they are defective in quality , for the 
microscopical observations are, we repeat, judging from their intnusic 
evidence, absolutely worthless, and we may acid, our observations, more 
numerous than those he has quoted, fully justify this b. pnon conclusion 
Of the condition of the lymph and chyk m tuberculosis, literally nothing 
18 known 

While certain pKysical deviations fiom a healthy standard are said bv 
24-xn • 11 
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many to indicate a predisposition to tubercular deposition — eg, the 
smooth, soft, delicate, and transparent skin, through which the bloodvessels 
are perceptible to the eye—Mr Ancell, who holds these to be evidence of 
the existence of tuberculosis, of an already established blood-diseasc, re¬ 
gards these deviations from healthy structure as the result of the evolution 
of blasteraata of dcfrctive vitality He argues that, the blood bung healthy, 
healthily-constituted blasteuiati are formed by it, which develop into 
normal tissues But in tu^icrculosis the blood is diseased, hence the blas- 
temata poured out from that blood are f’lscased, and as a consequence, the 
structures foimed from them are defective in constitution 

Mr Ancell then passes in review “ the cutaneous system’* and its appen¬ 
dages, the mucous membranes, the teeth, the vaseiiUr system, the serous 
aiembranes, the osseous tissue and the skeleton, the muscular system, the 
viscera, the lyifiphatic glands, and the organs of special sense, as these are 
severally modified lu structure by the circulation of tuberculous blood, 
and describes the deviations from tbeir normal functions manifested m 
the digestive, respirator), einulatorv, secretory, muscular, sensorial, moral 
and intellectual, and generative organs Dr 1 odd’s opmions in reference 
to strumous dyspepsia are adopted by Mr Ancell With refeienee to the 
relation which exists between deformities of the chest and tubcicul a tlis 
ease, ]^tr Ancell remarks 

" The coutiaction of the clicsl, and the defective structure and functions of the 
lungs have been properly regarded, is long is the tuberenlons state of tlie blood 
exists as a real piedisposing cause of the development of tulicreles in the lungs, 
but they have also been regiided, without any conclusive rvidi nei, as the cause of 
the tuberculous cachexia—tint is to sav, ot tlie disease ot tlu blood This subject 
will have to b( considered in a future chapti r it is sufiieient heif to obstrvt, that 
the mal nutrition ot the lungs, and ol the bony paiietis of the chest, is of the same 
natuie as that which is liable to pervade any otliei part of thesystim , that tuber 
ctdosis pulnionabs is but one form ot tubeicular disease , and that it we were to 
admit this puiuqile of etiology, wc must also, by a parity of reasoning admit, that 
where tubdculosis memngitis exists without any poet oial pi edisposilion or disease, 
the irregular foimition of the skull and malnutrition of the membranes of the 
brain constitute the cause ot the disease of the blood ’ (p 42) 

The muaciilar powets are deficient m those suffering from tuberculosis 
This loss ot power is witnessed mot only in,the voluntary, but also m the 
involuntary muscles The latter is exhibited in the diraimsbed power of 
tbe«bear|^ the feebleness and distensibility of the muscular coats 6f the in¬ 
testines and bladder, and especially in the action of the ms The habitually 
dilated pupil depends, Mi Ancell sa)s, upon the diminished power of 
the ins 

“ It has been remarked,” lie continues, "that it is a better measure of the tone 
of the muscular system than the touch, since want of ixtrcise alone would relax, 
for instance, the arm of a delicate female as compared with that of a labourer, but 
tlie ms IS employe d alike by rich and poor Whatever the physiological explana 
tion of the action of the ins, the habitual dilatation of the pupil as itotlcn occurs 
m tuberculous subjects, is an important sign of the*'general constitutional dc 
bihty” (p 47) 

It IS a fact that an extrq^ne degree of tuberculosis may exist, and yet 
the intellectual^aculties be highly developed All tissues save the nervous 
may in a given case sufier^ whence, then, comes thffti exemption of the 
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nervous centre from structural change ? This question is met by Mr 
Ancell thus 

“ Although the nerves are developed from cells, the dependence of the medullary 
matter UDon the proper mateutd ot coll growth appears to cease at a very eaily 

E enod ot cinbryotic existence, and the medullary portion of the nervous slrnctuies 
ecomes a secondary deposit m (he cell mcmbiaue The materials constituting thi 
proper substance oi nerves, with all ofher mategals eniploved in budding up ana 
sustaimng the animal economy, are equally derived*f»om the blood, but they differ 
f» toto frQin the mattnals requiied fo# the nutrition and giowth of cellular struc 
turcs The nervous tissue difl^rs from other tissues m tint it never can, hkt them, 
be formed at tlie expense of tlie cellul ir tissues Ihis being the case it by no 
means follows that a special morbid condition of the blood, which furnishes a 
morbid blastema to the ci llular gelatinous, and fibrous tissues, should necessarily 
furnish morbid matnials tor the nutrition of (he anatomical nervous system Irf 
many of the most unequn ocal cases of the tubi re ilous eon&titutioii, the anatomical 
strnefure of the nervous system is perfectly intaet ” (p tO ) 

An explanation which will not be found very satisfactory by those who are 
not already ot Mi AnetU’s opinion 

The second chapter is devoted to the signs iiid sjmptoms of tubercu¬ 
losis As Mr Ancell regards the tuberculous predisposition of other writers 
to differ in degree only from established tuben iilosis, he retreads in this 
chapter tb“ ground be has gone over m his first “ The morbid condition of 
the Wood,” he writes, “ in tuberculosis consists, in an aggravated degree, 
of many of those deviations from a healthy state enumerated in the pre- 
oednig chapter” The fact tint the tibiine is so very often found to be in 
excess in this stage of tuberculosis, and the clot sniall and film, and 
covered with i huffy coat, is tonsidered by Mr Ancell to result from the 
frequency with which local mfiarumations occur in the progress of tuber- 
(ulosis “The Wood,” he says, “has rarely, if over, been examined m its 
simply tuberculous state Tiie albunaeii is puthahly furthci incieased m 
proportion, and the albumen and fibrine me %n aUpiolmhddy more vitiated 
m quality (The italics are oui own ) The Wood-discs certainly continue 
to deciease m number as the disease advances 

The atiophy which is so mailed a feature m advanced tuberculosis— 

• 

“Is not produced by a dehqoncv of hlood only—a very common cause of 
atrophy—nor by fever, noi by cxeos'sive evacuations, uoi by anv defeci of pnnmry 
digestion, for m many ca^s neithei of tbtse eircnmst inei s have existed The 
emaciation of tuberculosis is atliibuiihle to a speeifie vitiation of t!le blbod 
producing a corresponding vilialioii of the blast* ina, and nial nutrition ot colls, 
the vital power of which being below the healthy stand trd, there is a consequent 
excess ot the disintegrating over the mlegratmg processes ” (p 70 ) 

The atrophy, even in cases of phthisis pulmoiiahs, is attributed by Mr 
Ancell directly to the diseased condition of the blood “ Tlierc can be no 
doubt,” he says, “that it is, from the beginning to the end, symptomatic 
of the general disease ” The ananma is explained m a similar way 

Hfiomorrhage fiom the lungs and other pmts, Mr Ancell thinks, is often 
the result ot attenuation of the pulmonary vessels, and occurs frequently 
before there is any deposit of tubercles—^ay, is not unfrequently the 
primary exciting cause of the local disease On this point, however, it 
does not appear to% tliat the evidence is very satisfactory Diminished 
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breathing capacity, and short, dry, hacking cough, may be observed as the 
result of the blood-disease when no local afiection of the lungs is present 

A section of this chapter, on Febncula as a result of Tuberculosis, con¬ 
tains some very mterebting matter The febnle state which often pre 
cedes the deposit of tubercle is, u e are satisfied with Mr Ancell, frequently 
overlooked or misinterpreted, ami the practitioner is astonished to see his 
patient cut off a few days only after his &tteution has been seriously arrested 
on the Case, and then tti* hnd, after death, grey granulation scattered 
through the lungs or the pia mater Thfs febu'e state is thus described by 
Mr Ancell 

“ It consists at first of a g( acral sense ot uneasiness, languor, and feebleness, 
aggi jvated by the sliglitest exertion or niegulanty ot dut There is a slightly 
Sicrcased teninerature of the body gi ncrall> viitli a tendency to cold, and a great 
susccptibililv to Tilt action of cxitrinl cod, the skin being frequently warmer, 
and aend or and, except it the ixlri mitics which uc eoldfi than n itural, there 
IS slight thirst, a supjMCSsioii of aaturil perspirition, hut aftci icccssiotis of the 
ftveiishncsb, and during sleep the skin becomes pfit, solt,perspii ible, and cold to 
the obsorvei There is gieat buseeptibility to cold and tendency to slight ngoi, 
this ehilUiKss in connexion with the fiitiish lieat being i very constant symptom, 
and of considf lable impoitauce m a diagnostic point of view ” (p 10')) 

The braitli is heated and fetid, the bowels arc irregular, and the digcstixc 
organd gencially deranged, the mine deposits a whitish sediment, and the 
patient more oi less rapidly loses fle sli Sometimes this febrih state at 
its outset observes ‘'an iiiegulai peiiodieity,” eoiuing on after meals or iii 
the evening or morning, but idter a time it becomes continued Mi 
Ant ell points out the danger of conloiuiduig this febnle tuberculosis with 
that ‘ ftvciishness of digest on Obsiived after meals in many jicisons who 
hav e in no respect the slightest indieatiou of tubeiculosis ” With rt ferenee 
to its diagnostic value, Mr Aneill says, “When it occurs simultaneously 
with, or bujiervenes on the anmmia, emaeiafiou, and debility, we may be 
quite sure that the ease is verging upon the dtjiosition ot tubercle 

“The feverishness of tuhereulosis,” continues Mi Ancell, “is of moiepositive 
V tine as i diagnostic sign tluii either of the other svmptorns—than the auajmii, 
the emaeiatimi or the deb lity No snbjei t of tl^e disease h is this symptom m a 
well maikid form, with the chilUness I have montioiird, without being at least on 
the veigi ot thf deposit ot tubircle Since this levinshness also passes by 
almost imperceptible dogreis into hectic fever when it exists we must vlwajs 
t nt< rtam t^he suspicion ot i deposit ot tube role ” (p 107,) 

Still, Mr Ancell observes, these general symptoms may occur “ without 
any local deposit whatever ” 

The tliird eluipter is on Tuberculous Deposits, and includes a considera¬ 
tion of the several modes of origin, scat, physical and microscopic charae 
ters, chemical constitution, and phases of metamorphosis ot scrofulous pus, 
of tuhei do, and of the black colouring so often found in company with the 
latter Having in a lutuie article to discuss the subjects consideied m this 
and the sueceeding chapter on Siiecial Pathological Anatomy of Tubercu¬ 
losis, w e shall pass them hv, merely remarking that they contain most full 
accounts of the observations of various pathological anatomists on the sub¬ 
jects treated of in them Tw*o hundred pages are devoted to the fourth 
<ha})ter alone Mr Ancell’s materials are drawn chiefly from the writings 
of Laeunec, Ciuvcilhier, Andral, Carswell, Louis, nasse, Rokitansky, 
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llillicfc and BartUe/, Lebert, Legrand, Clark, Todd, Eainej, Clendinning, 
and Boyd 

The fifth chapter is a very valuable one, it is on the Causes of Tuber¬ 
culosis Mr Ancell commences this chapter with the apt remark, that 

volun\es have been written on the causes of those diseases of which tuber¬ 
culosis IS the parent, and very little that is satisfactory can be elicited from 
them ” The causes of the locil aflftctions have been stiangdy commingled 
with the causes of the general disease “ hirRaines Clark made the dis¬ 
tinction,” he continues, “very c]e%rly, but statistical writers have veiy little 
regarded it" The imjiorttiiicc of this distinction, practically as well as 
theoretic dly considered, must be admitted by all who have had their atten¬ 
tion directed to this subject, and we arc surjirised that writers on the 
etiology of phthisis should, after it was once distinctly pointed out, havf 
disregarded it . • 

To attempt an analysis of this chapter would carry us far beyond the 
limits assigned to this article Mr Ancell introduces it thus 

“ Oil a cdipful consideritioii of Ihewlioli subject of eausition, it appeirs th it 
the speeihc nioibid condition winch constitutes tubeiculosis ciu only result Irorn 
Inreclitarv tiansiuission by tlie blood ot ouc or both patents, or be produced bv a 
modilicdtion ol tlie blood ol the indnidud Ihe ciuscs of tuberculosa, as we 
recognise the m m practice are accordingly — 

“ 1 The hen chtaiy tr uisniissiou fioiri parent to offspring of the picdi'niositioii 
to the disease oi the diseist itself 
“ 2 Till c uiscs of the produc turn of the disease m the individual 

“I pioposc to treat of these two tot illy dillcreiit subjects m two divisions, but 
m 0 chr ttiit their scope iinj be soimwiut more iully bcloic tlie reader it the 
outset, 1 may lute stitc tint the causes whieli hue luen issi^utd of the ongiuol 
production of the disease iii the mdividuai, idiiiit ilso ol a twofold division 
into — 

“ 1 The cause of wqiiircd tuberculosis m the embrjo and ftetus 
“ 2 The eaubcs ol acquired tubeiculosis iftcrbnth 

“ The Litter again aie divisible into— 

*‘,A The piedisposing causes 
“ B The exciting causes 

“This arrangement dilleis t»Jo(o fiom any tliaf has been employed lutherto by 
those who have ticated on tl*c clioiogy ol tubereulii diseisc"” (p iid ) 

With reference to the still*vexwcl c|uesfion ot the hereditary transmission 
of tuberculosis, tonsulciod as a general discise, and m regard of its Tocal 
manifestations Mr Ancell, aftci gning the stitistical eviclencc lieiiing on 
the subject, (by theavay, how could Dr Walshcs model paper on tins sub 
ject have escaped Mr Ancell?) concludes that— 

1 Accidental or acquired tubeiculosis m the parent may be transmitted 

to the offspring, either as a predisposition, oi as the disease in its 
active state At the same tnne, the frcc|U(ncy ol hercditaiy trans 
mission IS probably less than some authois state 

2 The child may inhciit tubeiculosis fiom either paicnt 

S Tuberculous parents do not necessarily begot tuberculous children 

4 Parents suffering from sciofula—i c , the early stage of tuberculosis— 
transmit an analogous condition blood to their children, but 
rarely transmit tubei cle, %vheri as those suffering from tubeicle may 
transmit nfditlerently scrofula or tubercle, or both, to their offspring 
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5 A robust mother rarely gives birth to a tuberculous child, eveu though 

the father be tuberculous 

6 The tuberculous quality of the blood may be latent m the parent at 

the time it is transmitted to the child 

7 The more intense the tuberculosis m the parent, the more likely is 

the chiM to suffer 

8 The influence of the mother is greater m transmitting tuberculosis 

than that of the fatb' r 

9 The parent maj reoo\er from a locil manifestation of tuberculosis, 

and yet the blood-diseaac may not hUi e been eradicated, so that 
the blooil niaj remain tubeiculous to a sufheicnt extont to transmit 
the disease to the offspnng 

,10 “The cessation of the hereditary transmission of tuberculosis m a 
ftw generations,” proves that “ how e\er general the tuberculous 
constitution may be in the human race, it does not constitute a 
new species ’ 

11 The blood disease may ho so slight at birth as to constitute only a 

proclivity to the disease 

12 If hcieditary transmission proceeds fiom one parent, any cause refer- 

nble to the othei parent by which the constitution of the child 
IS enfeebled, will increase the peimeious eonsequenets ol the tuber- 
' culous disease 

13 As tuberculous disease maj be devclopcu without the action of any 

knonii aiiti-hjgieme influences m those who aie hereditarily dis¬ 
posed to it. It IS an eiidi to afiinn that the hcieditary tendeuev is 
i mere ji ithologie il suseiptibilit} to an ultimate and mdcteinimate 
disease 

14 Hereditary tuberculosis developes itself in the form of phthisis at an 

earliei period ot life than the disease does when acfiuired 

15 Hereditaiy tiansmissiioii is so much the less to be feaied as the 

appearance of the diseise in a family is removed to a distant 
genciation 

IG When tuberculosis is transmitted by the blood hereditarily to several 
membcis cjI the same family, the Iot«il development may be different 
m each One maj ha\e^ hydroetphaliA, auothir, white swelling, 
md a thud, phthisis In other ease^, however, the tendency to a 
special local development is transmitted 

17 Al?^the time the parent transmits the disuisc he may appear to bo 

healthy, although subseepieutly he may die of phthisis 

18 The chances of transmission mcrease uitli the number of children 

bom, so that it frequently happens that the joungtr children die 
before the elder ^ 

19 If a tuberculous husband marries two wi\cs, both equally exempt 

from the disease, the children ol the last wile will be more liable 
to the disease than those of the first 

One hundred and seventy pages of his woik are given up by Mr Ancell 
to a consideration of the causes bj which tuberculosis may be produced in 
tile individual The result of liis rescaiches may be thus summed up 
3 he most*" efBcient causes in inducing tuberculosis are, a vitiated atmo- 
s])liere, icjpiflicient muscular exercise, and the depressing ]>assious, the 
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next m importance is defective diet There are many other subordmate 
ancillary causes, as cold, a dense and humid atmosphere, those influences 
which dimmish or retard the hepatic or digestive functions, or lead to con¬ 
gestions of the thylopoictic viscera, whatever exhausts the nervous power 
and produces debihty To thest heads most ot the so-called exciting causes 
of phthisis may, Mr Ancell thinks, be rclerrcd • 

The sixth chapter is on the Ls^eutial Nature and General Pathology of 
Tubereulosis In it the question of antagonism is fully entered into, and 
the various opinions of writers qj^oted The following observation by Dr 
Cotton seems to us to be ^most ahsolutclv true, j udgiug from the evidence 
at present before the profession on the subject Consumption has no 
antipathy or antagonism to any other disease, beyond that m Inch is common 
to every morbid condition ” The forms and varieties of tuberculosis are 
disposed of by Mr Ancell m thii^ hve pages , * 

The last chapter in both the works before us is on the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis, only, in Dr Cotton’s woik attention is rspecially given to 
the pulmonary development of the general disease In both works this 
part gives evidence of having been written by men piactieally well 
acquainted with tin subject on which they were writing, and both 
chapters deserve attentive eousidi ration 

Di Cotton and Mr Ancell add their voice to the evidence in favour of 
the value ot cod-livii oil Dr Cotton made some experiments ti^test the 
compaiative value of cod liver oil and other aninul oils, and vegetable 
oils —viz, train, spmnaei ti, ue it s foot, linseed, ilinond, and olive oils The 
common tram oil was given by Dr (’otton to fifty patients in different 
stages of phthisis pulmonalis, and notes ot the cases were carefully 
prescived 

“Excipt in tdi mslanocs if was not continued lon<,fr than a month, for witbiu 
this pfriod its iuf( rioiitvto the cod livci oil be c uuc loo m inifcst to justify fnrtlicr 
cxpeiimcnt in these ten cases il wis ^cu—ind lor a consider ible time—with 
good effect, espcei illy in those wliieh had reached the thud sta^c tin re was m 
each an increase ot wi iglit, tht cough w is li sseiied some ot the most urgent 
symploTns were rihevcd ind the health nnpuwcd Upon tlie wliole, howeier, the 
benefit ippcared less thm might have been expected fiom the cod liver oil” 
(P 

The valq|^ of the spermagetic^oil was^also tried on fifty patients snffenng 
from phthisis pulmonalis In four or hve of these fatty ca'ies only dgl the 
patients increase slightly in weight “ In none was the advant|g.ge of this 
lemedy either so conspicuous or long coiitiuucd as that ot the tram oil ’ 
Neat s-foot oil was given to twenty patients borne g lined slightly m weight, 
“ but the majority appealed little, if at all, improved by its employment, 
so that this oil, like the others, ultimately gave place to its more trust¬ 
worthy competitor ” 

“ The ads ot linseed, almond, and olive, may be included under one head They 
weie giien lespcctively m about llinty eases, in all of which there was either no 
improveini at wliitever, gi it was so slight is to nnder it difficult to determme 
whether or not the oil dtservid any ol thi eicdit The cough, however, was 
generally dinuiushed by their lufludiec but neither the pitients’ appetite nor 
strength was materially increastd, whilst the pUve oil occasionally produced a dis 
inclination for tood and slight diairhcea It was smgular, indeed, to observe the 
rapid improvement which often ioliowtd their exchange tor oleum aselh Upon one 
occasion, after the Imseed oil had been taken for nearly a month with no success, 
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tht cod In cr od oompletdy restored the patient’s strength, and added to his weight 
one stone and one pound witliin six uecks, and in anothtr example, after having 
prescribed the Imsei d oil apparently Mutli signal success, the health bung improved, 
and the we'ghi greatly incitastd, and whilst imagining that at last an instance had 
occurred of my tX])ectations being rcali/cd, I discovered that, the hospital supply 
having b( eoini exhausted the patient, dissatisfied with las iinprovuneut, Ivad been 
taking ot his owTt accord oleum isclli Iliad also,” Di Cotton adds, “many 
similar illustrations inrcltiencc both to the {ilinond and olive oils ” 

Dr Cotton’s cxpeiiinuits, then, afforded very different results from 
those niac’e by Dr Diiiieaii and Mi Nuun * they gave almond oil in the 
place of cod-livei oil in more than 2'>0 (imcs, and found it of the same 
value One ot their patients guned two pounds wc ekly m weight, and 
another, four pemnds, while taking it Di Cotton tried the combination 
of oil and iodine locoinniuidtd by the same geiitUmen, and found that 
*‘in minj instarces it ilnninishtd the j atients’ appetite, and in none did 
it afford ail} obvious beucht ” Jli Auccll thinks the fact of the Colcbdhter 
Hospital occupying an elevated site on a dry soil may account loi the 
differences in the results obtaimd there an<l elsewhere, in regard of the 
changes ensuing on the administi ition of almond oil, wlule Di Cotton 
remarks that l)i Dmuaii and Mr Nunn gave the almond oil chiefly in 
scrofulous diseases, and “ not to any evtc nt, at least in cases purebj 
phthifical'' A mixtiiie of sugar with ox-gall was einjiloyid by Dr 
Cotton, at the suggestion of J-)i riiomus Cliaiiibers “ iii no case was it 
productive of good, ind several times it eaiised diaiihcea ” 

Naphtha was prescribed m upwuds of fifty cases “ in different stiges of 
consumption In many of tlies? cises flic paliuif was made much viorse 
by the diug Hie cough was aggravated, and more or Itss dyspepsia 
ptoducid, aieompimed by v distressing h cling of constriction across the 
chest, not “the slightest amelioration ol the tubercular symptoms being 
produced ” lii two instances only did Dr Cotton see any improvement 
follow its cniployniciit, and in botl these cases the patients were put 
upon an improvid system ol diet at the same time that the naphtha was 
piescnbed, and one of the two was sent into the country'- 

“Notwitlistandiug an euly prijudice,” Dr Cotton siys, “m favour of iliis 
medicine I am compellod alter 1 1 in trial ot its (fleets, to pronounce it of little 
or no value in tlic tu itincnt of phthisjs ” (p 261) 

D^i Cottons essay will bi found usefuf to the student and voung prac¬ 
titioner, a guuh in till diagnosis and tn ituuut, e^ecially, of cases of 
phthisis pulmonalis Mr Aueells work is remarkable for the care with 
which he has eolleitod tbe tiets aud opinions of other wiiteis on the sub¬ 
ject of tuberculosis, for the fairness and cltaincss with which he has stated 
those facts and opinions, foi the skill he has displayed m arianging his 
heterogeneous materials so as to construct a systematic treatise embiaeiug 
the whole subject of tiibireli, and in bnngnig all to bear iii support of ins 
theory of tubertulosis and tubercular deposits Mr Ancell’s own opinions 
are put forward as by a man thoiougbly satisfied of their truth, of their 
importance, and of their practical bearing, aud yet the opinions of others 
are always treated by him with due rcsfiect His treatise on tuberculosis 
ought to be in the library of every practitioner ol medicine 

^ ^ Jermet 

* ProTmciAl Medical and Surgical Journal, March, i860 
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Art I— Tlt^ TianMctiom of the American Medical Asaotmticm (Iiusti- 
tuttd 1847 ) Vol V — Philadelphia, l6oJ pp 

The American Medical Association is a society which may be conipaicdio 
our o^^n Piovnicial Assocution •In their volume of ‘Transactions’ aie 
jiuUlislied the piocccdiu^^s of the societ), and vaiioiis papers contributed 
by the membcis Aniou^ the latter wc notice i valuable paper by Dr 
Austin Flint, ‘On the Vanitions ot Pitch in Percussion and llespiiatoiy 
Sound, and their ajipluitiou to Physicil Diaj 2 [nosi',,’ which we sliall take 
an opportunit} of coiisidcruig at length Dr Dickson communicates a 
papci on the blending of tjpes in fcvei, which docs not ippear to us to be 
likely to lessen the confusion already existing on this subject D^ Adims 
icporta, in the name ot i committee, on the action of water on lead pipes, 
and on the diseases aiismgfioin lead thus intioduccd into the system 
Some ^cry inteiesting casts of lead poisoning are reeoidcd llie com¬ 
mittee denj the vnious stitcuicnts which have been made, respecting the 
prottction given to leid lij a coating of salts Thej allude tspecially to 
the “ Etlmburjgh doetiiiu,” is tiught bj Ohiistison, tt> the “ Poston doc¬ 
trine” (that the lead is prott cted bj a dc|)osit of suboxide), and to the 
“London doctnne, ’ piomulgated by Iloftmaiin, Oiahini, and Millei, that 
the carbonate of lead is deposited, affid prevents the further action of the 
water Tliej also state, tint in the Croton watu, which supplies New 
Yoik, and which is drawn from leaden hjdiants, put down ten years since, 
lead can be detected 

We shall taki occasion,t<T iftfcr to this impoitint paper when the subject 
of lead poisoning again coims under our notice Mi Haj waid lepoits on 
the permanent cuic of i¥ducible*hcruii, and Di Pone his a paper oji the 
topical uses of water *u siiigciy The whole ot the icmaming gait of the 
volume, consisting ot nearly 700 pages, is occupied with reports on the 
ejndemics of New England and New York, and on the medical botany of 
the United States These are also extremely valuable papers 


Art W—AmitoTmcal and Phyiwlogical liihlioginpht/, from 1849 to 1852 
inclumve By G E Day, M D , Piotcsbor of ISledicine m the Lnivcr^ity 
ot bt Andiews ^(From ‘Goodsirs Annals of Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology ) 

This is a very complete bibliography of all anatomical and/|niysiological 
papers published in periodicals and ‘TranWtions’ from 1849 to the end 
of 1852 The names are arranged in alphabetical order We have looked 
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through some foreign journals, and compared them with the ‘ Bibliography/ 
without at present detecting a single error , 

We would suggest, however, that in future bibliographies (and we hope 
this 18 not to be the only one), it would be well to have a list, not only of 
names, but of things, lu alphabetical order Jlcferciice could then be 
made with great ease, whereas at present we can learn at once what baa 
been done by any particular person, but we cannot leain without great 
trouble what has been done m (uiy particular mihject 

We hope that this ‘ BiWiography’ will meet with a good reception 
It dcseiwes to be ciieouiagtd, and a jiiSper sale would enable Dr Day 
to make future numbers moie usetul still tor reieieuce 


Abt III — Led^xen on Suxyical Fodltoloyy, ddiurul ai tJte Royal College 
qjtfSujyeons Bj Jami>» Pioii, FUb, lately Protessoi of Anatomy 
and Physiology to the (Jolhge— Loxulort, 1653 \ols I & II 

Mr Pagcts lectures on inflammation and atrophy luve been virtually so 
long before the public, and ha\e been re\iewed bj us at such length on 
various occasions, that scarcely auj^thing now rcmains foi us to ilo, as 
regards the greater nuinbir of t'u lectures, but to express our pkasuie 
at ineet’ng them lu their present shape Ihej will now form one of the 
standard woiks of English Medicine, and will become a landmark, when 
the flood of piogrtss has concealtd from view hss lofty and stride pro¬ 
ductions The large audiences who issc inbled in the the itre of the College 
of Surgeons, to hen Mi Piget’s eloquent Icctuics, will dtiue scarcely less 
pleasuie fiom reading them The style is so cisj, the illustrations aie so 
apposite and so gmjihie, and the expression of facts is so pointed, ihnt it is 
impossible not to set that Mr Paget possesses, in an unusual degree, not 
onlj the art of observation, Init the still more uncommon one of expo¬ 
sition 

The second volume demands from us more than this passing notice 
It treats of tumours, and is in many parts a new work We shall take 
an curly op[)ortuuity of carclull) reviewing it, and m the meantime will 
nieiel) say, that although wo ditter lioin it ou ^oine points, it is equally 
distinguibhed by the two great c^uslities of run^ije and clearness of thought 


Art IV —Jieeearrlieft on the Px unary Stages of IJistogexiesis axid lltsto 
lysis By IIouert D Lions, M Ji, &c (hrom the ‘ I’loeeediiigs of 
the Royal Irish Academy’ Vol V, I’art III)— JJxibhn, 1653 

pp 16 

This is an impoitant pajier, and will be read with interest m connexion 
with the elaboidte review ou the cell-tlieorj, which we have gjven in a 
former page Dr Lyons 1ms fully recognised the inadequacy of the cell- 
tlieoi^of Schwann to explain per se the formaticvi of organic structure 
From the examination of the jelk of the egg, of the geimmal membrane, 
and of the plasma poured out on a fresh wound, and fiom a consideration 
of the evpeymeuts of Asehei^on, Panum, and Melscub, he has satished 
himself that “ structures cun originate andei conditions when we cannot 
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suppose an} vital organic influence to be present, but when such forces 
as attraction, cohesion, fusion, endosmose, and exosmose, and the mutual 
reaction of elements differing m physical and chemical characters, are in 
full operation ” (p 7 ) 

TLq structures thus formed under simply physical or chemical conditions 
are as follow organic granules, isolated or aggregated, and then forming 
granular coipuscles, granulai stroma, hyalnie mcmbiane, and hyaline 
vesicles These elements are considered to J>c, by Di Lyons, the rubble- 
work of the organic edifice,” bu4 to be in tneraschps incapable of gene¬ 
rating the higher tissues Which occur m the auimil frame These higher 
tissues, origin itmg m a inode of which we have no veiy clear conception, 
are plastic corpuscles, hbres, tells, and definite tissues 

We arc inelmed to think that Dr Lyons might have advantageoujjly 
developed this portion of his sub^t ct a little more, as it oue of immense 
importance in minute ai itomy Wt are convinced tint the cells forming 
in albuminous fluids from pliAsical conditions merely, and to which the 
writer of this notice has been atcustoiucd to ipply the ttrin “eoi pustular 
aUminei,” are frequcntl} retcrreil to, as evnlence of the last rtnuuns of life 
and vitalit} in a plisma or exudation, ns the proof, in fact, of the dying 
and ineffectual effort of the organism to form a tissue 

In the second pait of his paper, Di Jjjous enters on a consideiation 
of the changes which the developed tissues uudtigo m their*progrcss 
towards dccompDsition—thxt is to siy, in then pissage fiom complex into 
simple forms For tins process lie proposes the convtnunt term “Histo 
lysis,” as an antithesis to Histogenesis To trace the Instoljtie changes m 
the animnl tissut s is i dtp irtinent of ph} siology or pathology of the highest 
interest, but unfoituiiatel} of no less difficulty, and \erv little is known 
of the microscopic changes winch i tissue—is muscular fibre, for example 
—undergoes in its progress fxom its pcifcet to its effete condition, wlun, 
after having pliyed its paifc,,it vinishes fiom the bod} Dr L}ons 
narrates biiefly tlu imcio>eopie changes in inttgument, subcutaneous 
structjire, blood, and muscle, decaying when removed from the body He 
sums up Ills results thus 

“ la cousidt nag the qhiei Ptsulls arrived at la the study of the process of putre 
faction, i am led to believe— ^ 

* 1st Tiiat, coacurn ntly wstli the first order of chcrnic d ch ingcs, a certain orclei 
of morphic ch mges takes place before the hinl dissolution of oigamc structures, 
by the action of theitti/*il and physical foiees • 

“2tid That this seius ot changes miy, under normd conditions, take plicc 
very slowh, so that, at the end ot inniy uionlhs, uiti piubihly eif even iiiueh loiigci 
peuods, we aie still enabled by the niicioscope. to lecogmse aiiel ideiitiiy structuies 
of gicat dtbcacy, such as clcineutaiy museidai iibre, and that this knowledge 
admits of important ajipbc itions 

"3rd Tliat in this pioccss of histol}sis the first changes consist in the 
sottemngj disunion, and scparalioii from each either ot the niorphie constituents 
of the tissues, each ot wliieh is then subjected to a pioCBss ot disintegration 
" 4th liiat granules juid granular coipuse les apiiear at an ciily peiiod, arising 
probably from recombinations of tlie particles ot the oigimc fluids Animaleuits 
appear at this stage 

“ 6til That granules, corpuscles, vesicles, c^lls, and granular masses of vanons 
kinds and sues, may form m fluids and tissues midergouig lustoljsis, m which no 
such elements exist when in their normal states 
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" 6tli That generally in tlie progress of histolysis, structures very similar 1o 
those which arc arranged under the hrst group, or the a plastic cltnients of bis 
togeiiesis, form at dmeront stages, and that they exhibit the same modes of 
growth and development, hut, like them, art incapable of producing highei 
forms 

“7th Thit these morphic elements of hi&toljsis pass gradually into lower 
forms, exhibiting occasional instances ot indogenous hssiparition, giaiiul ir disiu 
Icgration, and other changes, and that the cpirulir and corpuscular elements, by 
forming media foi cndosiiiose and imbibition, ni ly aid in the disintegration ot con 
tiguous structuies 

‘ 8th That cciiain elements may pass directly into a state of molecular dism 
tegration 

‘ 9tb That ceitam corpuscles ol pteuliir cliaractcrs, and not identical with any 
known noimal elements, are occisionilly foimtd 

“10th Tint a peiioJ iriues at whieli eliemiex) ph;^s)eal forces prevail, which is 
evidenced by the jmssage of c( it tin eli rnentsfmto erysi dime foiiiis, others passing 
oil by volatilizition, sediition, &e , iiid th it m this way the Qnil dissolution ®f i 
tissue is acconiplished, the stvti il morphic oliaiigcs which tike place piobably 
facilitating and piepariug the w ly lor tin action ol chemical loici s ’ 

III addition to tins, we need only notice, that Dr Lyons has ohscrvtel 
blood-crystals to form in one case in twenty six hours, and in another (the 
blood ot the eluck) to be piosent two years after rcmovil 

We tiust Dr Lvona will continue his inipoitant researches 


J\iir V— The flcormomes of Phtj^uoZ Sue rue, m Rthiliorh fo tibc Iliqher 
Sentnwnts, iiifh Obhu^atHnw mi the Sttuhj oj Afediad Sutucf, and 
mi tho Moral and Snnthfio Rdatitms of Medical Ja/o By William 
Himjs, M D— London, 1853 bvo, pp 195 

Tiifc latter halt of the title of tins book expresses the natuie of its contents 
better than the hrst lialf It is a tre^ist (jin medical life in its moral rela¬ 
tions, with incidental discussions on the physical sciences as bearing espe¬ 
cially on moral and physical tiainiiig We hive icad it with groat plcasuie 
it is written very clearly and agiceably, and bears in every juigt evidences 
ot thought, without anything very stiiking tr original We should say 
that the author commenced Ins work without a dehnite idea of its scope and 
hunts, but being urgetl ou mciely by the laiovtieelge, that he had thought 
over and had some thing to say on a good in iiiy closely-eonnee ted sub]eetb 
In some p<.rtb it is like Pdey, in others like Peueval, now we seem to ho 
reading a chapter on the evidenees of design, and now we turn to a clis 
couise on medical ethics We do not quuuel, however, with this diseuisive- 
ness, the book is not, pet haps, the less luteiesting on that account 

In the last chapter we fincl some very useful remarks on the “ Profes¬ 
sion of Aledicme and its llelation to the Community ” Dr Hinds points 
out clearly the manifold influences winch biar on the medical practitioner, 
and which act with such ditterent effect on variously constituted minds 
After mentioning the practical and scientific elcmeftts winch, in just pro¬ 
portion, should constitute the basis of the practitioner’s professional cha¬ 
racter, Dr Hinds continues 

"On tins ioKudation tlicie must yei be a superstructure of qualities and qnah-* 
fieaiions oi a diUtieiit kind, and lias bungs us to a biief considcrutiou ol the 
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mottoes which should influence a man m adopting and pmsumg the profession of 
physic as t calling Tt these motives weit coiifluod to the nure choice of a pro 
fession, at the commencement of lilc tlicir influence would be of less v xluc luos 
much as the choice is often made either by prox), or befort the agent is thoroughly 
capable of taking enlarged views, in a nioril and ptofcssiond sense This, how 
ever, is not the ctse The motive s and spiings of conduct winch should actuate 
the practitioner of physic aflect tlx whoh of his career, and must be kept before 
his mind as a gieat and (udufthg*pnuciplf ,of ictjon In their nature, these 
motives must not be sordid Ihe man who pursufs his piofcssion with no higher 
consideiations than those which aiiSe out of i lovi of wedth, will not only often 
fid to accomplish his aims, ljut will almost inevitably degrade the high and noble 
calling in whicdi he is cngxgcd and bring disbonour upon a piofcssion the proper 
’pursuit of ichtch IS truly calculated to ennoble the sentiments and to raise the 
relation between pracUtionti and patient to someihrnq higher than a m^e 
sordid or business telation Jl is a truth to whifh society has gmn an 

unrjseivi d adliesion, th it a pi letilion^r wanliiii, in hum iruty anifiiot self s leuficing 
IS not 111 his piopcr spin re A piac and ilev ited Jnimanity, iiid self denul, with 
a love of knowkdgi, are urirnigst tin girat urns winch should be found m tlie 
bosom of every man who uiuleitakes the duties and lesponsihilitK 3 of the piacti 
tionei of pliysie Without this moral heioisin as i mainspnug of Ins conduct, he 
will not ennoble his c illiiig, noi be itpcicc with its lequircnients ” (pp 159—161) 

Tins IS pcifectly tine, and wc will venture to siy tint no profession can 
oflfci 11101 c numerous instances of men constiiitly acting under the «iflucnci 
of these noble sei)timLnt'>, than our own But thne is aiiothei side to 
the nutsfion, if we have our duties, the public have theirs, om exertions 
have their v due, to claim which is not av met, but justice Let us quote 
again fiom Dr Hinds a few pages fuithci on 

“Infheciieci of pt leticc, great foibcaiimi is ofltii meded on the pait of 
niedital nun, and fiequenll^ uofinng but an ipped to hnrh priuriple will tnublc 
tlif m to biar with composuie the injustice wiiith both mdividuds, irid somi times 
even bodus will inflnt upon tliim It will aeeoid with the experience of nciily 
tveiy uu dual man to hui bieii MRiituiflly subject at some put of Ins eiretr, to 
acts of injustici tin most flvgiiut liorn mdividuils who have sought his proles 
Sion d wd, and indeed the ni iss of onr pioltssion, at dl points of the ir professional 
< ircii, irc morf oi Uss visited by the same lecklcss want ot thought and injustui 
Whik the community m general hokl it cruel and shoekuig foi a inodnal man to 
exercise i discictiou when hi is callid to any case su\)posed to it quire immediate 
aid iiid wlule umvirsdly medieal^imn tlnhuselves fiielv ind liilly leeogniso the 
flairns of the sulliung theie aic niultit udes ot pci'.ons to be found abcue tin 
elossisof the poor \v l*o will lesoit to shifts the most dishoiiouralde to avoid 
lemumiatmg the mitueil itteiidant foi his scivicis "Not i vvoid couul be said if 
these lasps wcii coiihutd to the redly poor whose poverty is well known to be, 
with m irl) dl mi dieal mtn, a suflieient jiistifii ation lor fliini to seek such sii vit cs 
without mcuirmi, responsibility Unlorliuiatclv this is far fiom being the ease 
Persons in it speef able positions and with amph meins will prat Use tbesimi 
iiijuaUce Till law courts alone will testily to tin fact, iiitl peihups not i fen 
thousanc|^li part of such ciscs ever gets into these courts JMord lespousibilities 
for medical seiviecs of no ordinary kind oic tor ever being sought to be got ml 
ot in loio by some amongst all classes of the eominuiiitv, on intic teehmcal 
giounds A genth muili IS isdvant lUacked with ipopkxv or epilepsy lud lu 
the alarm and excitement, orders the nt west medic d man to be summoned The 
servant, after a iccovery from a long illness pi i haps, icraoves Ho a distant part ot the 
country, and the gentleman, thinking the serAnt lesponsiblc, allows tiic raodical 
man to remain unpaid A traveller on a railway meets with an accident and has 
a limb fractured, and is carried insensible to a place of rest, while the railway 
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official, or any one with sufficient humanity, seeks the nearest medical man, who 
leaves lus home and bed, perhaps m the middle of the lught to perfoim an ope 
ration The traveller recovers, and leaves the medical man, who was called in by 
the railway official, to appeal to the law to ascertain who is responsible foi pay 
ment Thousands of instances, in gnat vaiiety, and of frequent occuyrente, 
might be enumerated, of lujustiee to medical men, more or less resembling these 
The too frequent pcipetratiou of acts of heaitless injustice with which 
he meets m his eaietr appeal stiqngly to hlh cdliservative views of self, and to 
the duties he owts to his personal interest, and tempt him with the nicessity to 
relieve suffering and save life onlj m here thi^re is a distinct comprehension of 
responsibility for his remuneration lie iven forbid that any medical man should 

be ever found to yield to the temptation and cany this inlmmau piiiieiple into 
practice That he does not, howevir, is not attiibut ible to the generosity or 
jujsticc with which he ofti n meets during his professional cxpeiience ’ (pp 163— 
166) 

Wc are not quite sure that we thoronglily conipieliend how Dr Hipds 
would solve this somewhat knotty point No one could wish our 
profession to lose its liberal and benevolent chxracter, m a too earnest 
desire to obtain an equivalent for its serviees, on the other h md, there 
cannot be a doubt that great harm lias resulted from a too lavish charity 
on its part It appears to us that the proper mode of viewing the case 
is exactly the same as that in which almsgiving is now uuivcisally 
considerv^d The medical jiractitioner, after giving his advice, is entitled 
to receive an equivalent, if he gives up this equivalent he is bestowing 
an alms on the receiver, and it is as mueh his duty to determine that the 
receiver is a propti person to recewe alms, as if he gave mone>, instead ol 
money’s worth Ht is guilty of indiscriminate almsgiving, and encouiages 
exactly the same evils as the man who maintains a coips of idle beggais 
in the streets ot Loudon, if he is not quite clear oiMthis point lie does, 
however, more harm even than this, as he injures also his brother prac 
titioners and the whole profession That which is easily got is seldom 
highly esteemed and in addition, the publiflms been so accustomed to dis¬ 
regard remuneration to medical men, that absolutely a man who is merely 
contending for the rights most justly his, is looked upon by too many m 
the present day as illiberal and mom y-seckin|; Wc must blame ourselves if 
the public are slow to pciccive what aie oMr just lights, and tlmr propel 
duties We admit that theie may be a diiheulty iii knowing always 
who are the poor, and then we may safely err on the side of chanty , but 
every practitioner must know that there aie huiidreus of cases m which he 
has given gratuitous services to persons who ought to have retuiued an 
equivalent 

We quite agree with Dr Hinds, that in a case of emergency a medical 
practitioner should not think of assuring himself, first of all, that his remu¬ 
neration 18 secure His first duty is clearly towards the patient, whose 
life may be in danger, but this immediate ciisis being past, we gre at a 
loss to know why ho should not then atti nd ‘ to the duties he owes to 
lus personal interest ” In so doing, he cannot lay himself open to the 
charge of avonciousness or sordidness, he is performing an act of simple 
justice, both towaiids himself and towards those who are practising the 
same calling 

At a subsequent page, Dr Hinds has some pertinent remarks on the 
J^haviour of the members of the profession towards each other, with a 
quotation from which we conclude our notice of this pleasmg work 
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** If a Christian liberality and justice be imperative as a rule of eonduet between 
the medical man and his patu iits and the community, it is equally imjierativp 
amongst las ftUow piactitioneis Perhaps nothing pioduces such lamentable 
impressions upon the community, in lefercnce to the medical body, as a selfish 
rividrv &nd ill nature amongst themselves 

"Feuds, and selfish jealousies, and vindictive rivalries, amongst distinguished 
members ol our j)!oics8ion, aie injuiious to our mouil and social status, if they do 
not even oulrigc the piopncties au5 laws of,}iolite swictj They degrade us 
below a first class moral and social rank and lower^ur stindard, even m the eves 
of the less lefilied and less cultivate portion of the community It is a truth 
which we shall all readily icknowledge, that every feeliug opposed to a frank and 
gemil intcreouf e md entire good f nth amongst the intrabiis of our body, is 
totally unwoi thy of us os i profession It is not to b( denied that tins liigU 
stindard in our mutual ethics can be attained and preserved only by means oft^ti 
of the most film and dcteimined forbearance Through the ma(|vertenf e or whims 
or njisrepresentations of patu nfs, medical men aic not seldom brought painfully 
into opjiosition oi collision with each other In all sucli cases the only complete 
safeguard is a rclianee upon the honour of each other, and a firm determmafioii to 
illovv no ciiemusfaiiee, however irksome and trying to induce a departme from a 
tine and gentle manly forbearance Every member ot our body bctoie he can 
assuie himself of his perfect fitness fen this t isk ol excellince must be piepaied 
to make sierificcs ot self luteiest tor fhoughaimre soidtd persemd mteiest is 
not the most prevalent ot the cause s ot ill fe cling, and the ol bei allu d ev ils 
complained ot in our profession, yet saciifices of pcrsoiitd mterest are ocefiiSiona'ly 
nevertheless demanded ” (pp 187—100) 


Aur VI —Commmtmips on the Surgery oj thr War %n PoitugcU, Spam, 
Fiance, and the Aetheilanch, fto/n tJn‘ Battle of liohea, m 1808, to timt 
of Waterloo %n 1&J5 By G J Guthrjl, FBb Fifth Edition, 
revised to 18 03 pp 003 

ALTUouon a fifth edition, tins book mxy justly claim something more than 
a mei e announcement Wc shall tJierefon review it m a future number, 
and shall now merely state that this edition is much unproved, it is full 
of details and illustrative cases, and the commentaries upon them have 
been Crirefnlly re ceinsidtred^ Many ot the cases are of a most extraoidi- 
nary kind, and illustrate "the wonderful recoveries which sometimes occur 
alter apparently the most despesato wodnds They are related m a very 
vivid manner, and in reading them, vve have had constant occasuTii to 
admire the w ay in which the promme nt points of the case arc brought out 
We defer our cntieism on tue surgical doetnnes till a future oceasiou 


Art VI I —On tlm Nature and Treatment of the Deforrmimt) of the Jlwmn 
France heimj a coarse of Leetmes delivered at the Boyal Oitlcopadve 
Hotpktal, in 18 13 With numerous Notes and Additions to the present 
time By W J Littil, MD— Lmldon,\%5^ pp 412 

Dr Little’s treatise *on the * Nature and Treatment of Clubfoot ’ has 
received much attention from the profession, and has decidedly been the 
means of making widely known some great surgical improvements The 
present work contains the substance of the former one, and much onginal 
matter, and is certainly the most complete treatise we possess on the sub- 
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jecfc of deformities The descriptions of the distortions aie ckaily given, 
and are illustrated by \cry good woodcuts The only omission wc notice 
in it IS, that theie is no account of the opeiation litcly proposed b) Mayer 
for knock-knee* {gemi valgum) In speaking of lateral curvature, l)r 
Little cnumciates the vaiious means adopted for its lemoval undei eleven 
heads—^viz 

1 Improvement qf the general health 

2 Mechanical su'pjioits, or scaftoldings 

^ - eompression of lapsed parts 

4 — — - elongation of t'le whole trunk 

6 Kuigieal division of contracted muscles 

G Reoumbeney 

A rr 

7 G^vtnnasfcics 

8 Autom itic exercise of particulai muscles 

9 -rcetificatioii ot (quilibiium of the column 

10 Topical application of medicines 

11 Electricity 

The remarks made under emh head aie judicious Mechanicil suppoits 
aic neither too much disi ounteuanced, noi too much lauded The ettiit 
of g3mnastics, howevci, IS too shoitlj discussed, and the “ bwcdish (xer- 
iises ’ aic too dtcidedlj fondtmiicd Wc cannot too stiouglj distounti- 
nance the tjuockery which his been, uid is, assoented with these exercises, 
but that some ot the piutice might be [troi)ci]y mcoiporated into our 
mode of treatment of sjiinil cuixaturcs, we cannot doubt 

^^e recommend Di Little’s book as a most ustliil one, eicry page bi us 
marks ot the good sense of the water, and of hiSMirofound aiqiiaintauce 
with the subject 


Am VIII— On dte U'ie of an Aitiftcud Mtmhrana Tijmimn m cn^ea of 
Dcnfmaa, depniduU npoo RetJm alum of ihc Natural Organ ^ to whuhis 
added a prjiper, riddled, Ougld the fousda to he h tuied in the Tieatinent 
ofDeaJruaal By Joseph Toynble, I 11 ^— London, lb5^ pp 4G 


The first of tluse two pajicrs is divided iiiio tie following sections 

1 On the Structure ot the Healthy Membian i Tjiopani 

2 On tne I unctions of the Mcmbiaiia Ti lupani, Tj mpanum, and Eusta¬ 

chian Tube 

3 On the formation and Use of an Aitificial Meinbrana Tympini 

The thud section alone requires anj notice The artifacial niembrina 
tympam is made ot a thin slip of gutU jiercha or vulcanized india rubber, 
placed between two thin and small plates of silver, or bctwein two delicate 
silver rings, smaller in diameter than the gutta peicha At the time of 
application, more or less of the excess of gutta iiercha may be cut off 
The artitidal membrane is then moistciud anu passed down to the 
remains of the membraiia tyiniiani, it cannot pass beyond into the raxitj 
of the tymjianum without causmg pain, which should be the signal for its 

* nic O tcotoihie hIs nenes OrthopscrfiBchos OpemUons verfaliren, von Maytr (W urzburg 
^erbandl vol p 234 , and vol iU} 
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withdrawal It can be withdrawn from the meatus bj meaus of a silver 
wire attached to one of the plates The cases in which this apparatus 
has been found useful, ^.ppear to bt similar to those which are tem¬ 
porarily so much impioved by the use of moist cotton—^viz, perforation 
of the membrane from otitis after scarlet fever, measles, , or idiopathic 
inflammation and ulceration of the membrane Kme bitisfactory cases are 
related m proof of the efficacy of this method 

The second paper is a protest against the f^aacticC of excising enlarged 
tonsils lor the cure of deafness • 


Abt IX — Ifahit, Phytmhqicatty ccnisidered (J Lecture ddiv&red at tlis 
Bristol Liiera/ry and Philosophv'cd Institution ) B_) JoiiN A DDlNCiojy 

Symonds, ML) (Reprinted ^fiom the ‘Psj chologiegl Journal,’ for 
^uly, 1853)— London^ 1853 pp 28 

This is a very clever lecture on a subject of which it must have been 
somewhat difficult to treat befoie i mixed audience 

The first fouiteen or fifteen pages aie taken up with illustrations and 
descriptions, it is not till the seventeenth pige that we come to the all- 
impoitant question—Why should mere repetition dispense with volitional 
exertion ? • 

"To answer this fully,” sajs Di feymonds, " would leqniie a long and abstruse 
discussion, I must content myself with asuinuiury statement of what seems to be 
the explanation of the fact ’ ^ 

This explanation is, that 

“In volitional movements, the action of the conmiissures between the sensa 
tional aud their related ni(||orc(ulies is excited iii the hist instance by the-will 
Ihit the lepctitioii of ninu or fcwci of tlicsi iiuittiiienls appeals to suffice for 
the giowth and development ol the toiumissiiK to a degiee of strength and 
activity adequate to the peiformauce of lU fuiictious independently of the will”— 
(P 17; 

This strikes us as a very improbable bypotlnsis 

In the latter pait of the leetuie Dr bjmouds slightly touches on what 
he terras the automatic action "of the brain in intellectual processes, the 
self-evolution of thought, what has beei\teimed by Di Oaipiuter, "un¬ 
conscious cerebration ’ Thi^ is ^ most ciuious aud interesting subjpet, 
seaicely jot explored, tyid likely to had to some modifiaitiou of psycho 
logical doctrines W*e would suggest to the directors of tin? Bristol 
Litdaiy Institution, tint they should request Dr bjinonds to enter on 
this subject in a second lectuie, it will, we are convinced, amply lepay 
them 


Art X —tRemarAs on Ilysfena, m conmxmi with ITydroi>hcImb and othei 
Con^mlsive Affections By John Dalzifi, MD — Edinburgh, 1853 
pp 32 • 

This paper was written by the author more than twenty years ago, and 
was sent for publication to the ‘ Glasgow ^ledical Journal,’in which an 
abstract of it was published in 1830 The author has now published it 
in eatenso, m order to show that his views on hystena and hydrophobia 
24-xii • 12 
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correspond \^ith those lately promulgated by Dr Marshall Hall The 
foil owing quotation exjircsscs lus opinions 

** 1st The globus hystenms^ as well as the similir afleetion of the throat in 
hydrophobia, oicasioued h) the idea &c of liquids, is a spasmodic stucture of tho 
muscles ot the throat (gloffts) viherebj respiiation is obstructed 

“ 2nd Obstructfd t espimtton, whether mspended or nnpeded, occasions cere 
bral poiigestion, as well as that hebng ol general uneasiness dtsigiiHtedneTimi^on 
qf suffocalion, winch ittciids tjie. paioxjsnial exacubation m both the diseases 
under considei itiou • ^ 

" bd Cticbral congestion and the sensation of suffocation, separdlJy or con 
jointh, may, esiiccially m an iriitablt h ihit, occasion convulsion ” (p 0 ) 

With respect to hydrophobia, wc may c^uott one oi two passages which 
explain clearly enough tht author’s moamug 

“ It is uiy exiUfCss object to show tli it the convulsion is to be attubuted entirely, 
though mdirtclly, to obsli titled re'^piratwn and not to the dccoinpanying cii;ctun 
stance of the local spisin, oi paiu attend mt on the spism Tht competency ot 
obstructed respiration to oerasion convulsion will bo fully in de out bv establishing 
the second and third propositions, but the sceoud Itnn of the second proposition, 
and the tirst ot the thud, arc also aclimttccl Tht only link aw anting then to com - 
pletc the chvm, is the piool that obstructed itspnaiion pioduces cciebial conges 
tiou ” (p 8 ) 

“If i cure for so boriible ainaluly is cicr to be discovered then isarahonil 
ground*\or hope that tin opeiatiou ol biomhotortig will it Icist mikc out step ot 
approximation towards it and it will it ill tie rits aliend the disease ample oppoi 
tunity of fullv developing, itselt in its undisguised essential ehaiaeter, and place 
the patient m circumst inces more fav oui ible loi the silutaiy opeiation of medi 
erne '* (p 29) 

Certainly the similarity between these vie w s and those of Dr Marshall 
Hall IS smgulai How fai they aic coneet wc shall not stop now tc luquiie 


Aet XI — Reports by Neil Aonott, M D , and Thomas Pac i, Esq , C E , 
<m an Inquiry ot tUrtd by tfut BureUmj oj Stade relative to the Ptevalevice 
of Disease (vt Croydon, ami to the Plani oJ tSeiocioye (Piihafnentary 
Paper) 1853 

• 

In both a medical and a social light, the fever ^hicli prevailed at Croydon 
after the new plm ot scwtinge hael coinfe mto openitiou, is deseiviug of 
very careful study As we line reason to believe that other medical state¬ 
ments will yet ajiptar, we shall not now consider the very able paper 
before us at any length Both Dr Arnott’s and Mr Page’s rcjioits are 
excellently done, the former, treating chiefly the raeclieal and sanitaiy 
problems presented during this outbieak^ the latter, the engineering 
operations 

The disease at Croydon was, we are informed, m the main, well-marke^ 
“ typhoid fever,” this term being use d m the sense in which it iskemployed 
by Louis and Jenner, but other anomalous foims of disease presented 
themselves, as in the case of Dr Chalmers (Re|Jort, p 8), such as low 
erysipelatous inflammation of the mouth and fauces Although exact 
records yet wanting, we ^believe that one of the most interesting 
problems lif^tiology will be solved by this epidemic, and that the argu¬ 
ments to showi that the effluvia from ch-ains cau produce a specific fever, 
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capable, subsequently, of propagation from person to person, by contagion, 
will be made complete On tins point Dr Arnott has some illustratn e 
cases m his interesting general remarks on the ungin of fevers, published 
at the conclusion of liia icport 

Mr P&gc’s report is, of couist, an engineering statemeiitf, but is made 
with such clearness and pieeision, that there is no difliculty iii following it 
throughout, and in giving assent to all tlu cMi^lusioiis 

Mr Page adds another able pri^tst against the engineering mama of 
the General Board of Hcaltlw, a mania whieh has already been unequivo¬ 
cally condemned bj the united vone of the engiueeis, as expressed in the 
discussion at the Institute on the small-pipo drainage But he also show s 
tj-at the peculiai difficulties incident to the drainage at Croydon were quite « 
unprovided tor, ind th it the Geiii r il Itoard of Health mailc everything 
worse by a number of ill-ndviscd directions 


Abt XII —Smaff Poor aouf Vaccnuilwn Cojjy of Letter f) om Di Edward 
Seaton to Vimovnt Pcdinentton, with iiiclostd loiry oj a Meijott on tlte 
state JSyiifill Pot and Vaccination in hnijlond and Wales and other 

counfne'), and on (JompuJsf^'y Vacniuitum, with Tahhb and Append/ices, 
presented to the Piiudinf and Vimneil of the hpideniiologtial Stinety 
hy the Small Pot and Vaomnatwyn Coinimttee (Pailiamentary Paper, 
3rd May, 1853 ) 

Although we do not piopose at present to enter on a critical review of IBe 
subjeet of vaccination, we ait unwilling to omit the earliest opportunity of 
expressing our almiritioii of tins idmirdile Tlepoit The Small Pox and 
Vaccination Committee ot the Epideiniologieal Society consisted of Messis 
Grainger, Marson yunt, Waller A Lewis Kesteien, Aikm, and Seaton, the 
latte r gentleman being the honorary societalv These gentlemen put them¬ 
selves into eommunieation with the seieial official hoelies, iriel with numeious 
private practitioners lu this country, and, by me ins oi the Biitish ambos 
sadors, with tlu vinous institutions on the Contuunt The result is a 
most complete aaount of the previlence and mortilityot small pox in 
diffeient countries, and of Ijie*means tikeu to guaitl igiunst it through 
Vaccination The gencial icsujt ol,the mvtstigation is, tint the protective 
influence ol vaccination is affiinud, and that the virtual obliteration bf 
small pox 18 proved to^he a matter ol easy aceomplishinent for the%c who 
will adopt the means of domg so whieli lemur pointed out These con¬ 
clusions are deductions from the luigcst mass of statistical evidence which 
has ever been brought to bear on the e|U( sfion The Begistrai general s 
returns, the documents of the I’ooi-law Jiourel, official statements from 
Mj| Wiide for Ireland, from Di fetaik for Scotland, and from moie than 
tv«ty foreign governments, form the staple of the Report It would be 
ei^emely euffieiilt foi us to present an ahsti ict of the tables, but the 
following stitement will ^\e their main features 

1 To prove the influence of vaccination in England 

Out of every 1000 deaths lu the half cen^iy from 1750 to 
1800, there were of small pox 06 

Out of every 1000 deaths m the half century from 1800 to 
1850, there were of small pox $5 
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Either small pox has become naturally milder, or is treated more success¬ 
fully, or the mortality from it has been diminished by vaccination That 
the last is the true cause can be proved from independent evidence 

2 To prove the influence of vaccination on the Continent 
In various German states, suflScient evidence can be obtained 
to show that, before vaccinition was used, out of every 
1000 deaths, there < ceurred from small pox 66 5 

After laccmation thtic occuned 7 26 


3 To prove that in countries where \ acciniltion is most perfectly earned 
out, small pox is least mortal 

(a) In this country, where -vaccination is voluntary, and frequently 
neglected— 


London 
Birmingham 
Le( ds 

England and Wales 

Paisley 

Edinburgh 

Perth 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

Gdway 

Limerick 

Connaught 

All Ii eland 


Deaths flrom 

Deaths fh>in 

Suiall Pox 

lUl causes 

16 

1000 

Ibh 

99 

17 5 

99 

219 

99 

IS 

99 

19 4 

99 

f5 

99 

36 

99 

25 66 

99 

35 

99 

41 

99 

60 

99 

49 

99 


{b ) In other countries where vaccinatum is more or less compjlsory— 


Deaths fhjm Deaths from 

Small Pox all causes 


Wpstphaha 

6 

1000 

Saxony 

8 33 

99 

Ehenish Provinces 

3 75 

99 

Pomerania 

5 25 

99 

Lower Austria 

6 

99 

Bohemn 

2 

99 

Lombardy 

2 

99 

"V (met 

2 2 

99 

Sweden 

27 

99 

Bd\ arifV 

4 

99 


Tliat the immense difference apparent m these two tables is rightly 
attnbuted to vaocinatiuu, there can be no question 

The Deport enters at some hngth into the comparative use or neglect 
of vaccination in various parts of England, and shows, as might be ex¬ 
pected, that in many places the majority of the population are altogether 
unprotected c 

These statements lead, of course, to the conclusion that the only proper 
coarse is to make vaccination compulsory Whatever may be the defects 
of Lord Lyttilton’s bill in some respects, it is undoubtedly one of the most 
important measures of the session We are at a loss to know why it bps 
met with so much opposition Its defects will be easily amended, and if 
they were twenty -fold, it must bo better to put up with them, rather than 
delay for,anothcr year the benefits of this wise measure 
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Art I 

Tlie hlmd—xts Cheniust/ry, Ph^sidog^, and Pathohqy By •Tho’^fas Wil- 
I uvMS, M D Loud, Exitra Liccnti itc ot the Royal College ot Physicians , 
fonnerlv Demonstritor on Structuial Anatomy at Guj’s Hospital, and 
now of Swansea 

Tun fluids and the solids in ill hiochenncdl inquiries should rightly he 
studied in conjunction They inteiblcnd, substantially and dj iiamically, 
with such intimacy, that to iiidicitc a paititiond boundary were to divortc 
what natuic has united Tiny recipiocally cede and accept The^ mu¬ 
tually let and react I’luidity and solidity are the first conditions of all 
organized matter The aeriform state his nowhere t single illustration 
Ever} gis must becomi a fluid as the fundamental tirm of union withjtJic 
elements of the living body The fluid is the active condition, the solid, 
the passive The htter is stdeiit irj , the foimer, locomotive The formci 
IS the scene of rapid moleiular tiansforni itions, the litter is distinguished 
for its stubilit> betvvotu theSe two extremes there exist manifold inter- 
luediite conditions In tlie cakgory of the nutntnt fluids, uninixi d fluidity 
IS not known solids aie introduetd I'luids ire not self-pioduetive, thiy 
lequire either the diieet or the cltd}tie igency of solids The fluids even 
of the •wgctible oiganism bear floating (orpuselcs In the vegetable 
econoni}, it has hitlurto been falsely supposed that the ctlls of the fixed 
tissues travelsed by the fluid'llffeit tbit change which, in the instance of 
the animal fluids, is aceouijilishtd b> the salt home loipuscles The foiina- 
tive eapacit} of a fluid, iii tlie disti u t, is limited to a ’ow staudaj*d 
Albumen cannot raour^kmto the (onditiou of hbnne in virtue of ty;i> self- 
originated and self-sustlined inherent molecular activity, theagincyof i 
third body must be intei posed This is the “doctiim of the schools ” 

The blood is a wondrous cpitoim of fluids and solids In complexity of 
' oinposition it h is no paralh 1 He who wimld resolve it into its i ompo- 
rfieiits, must in hiinstlf unite thi tjualifn atious of the chemist and the mi- 
croscopist, |he anatomist and the ph}siologist The chemistry of oigani/cd 
bemgg has now assumed the cx^lted rank of a rich and vuiied science The 
imcroscope, at fiist a cos^Jy toj, has grown into its msepaiable handmaid 
Micro oheinistry is opening upon the mind like a v ast panoram i, opulent 
in wonders and boundless in limits The microscope conducts the eye to 
the confines only of visible form, the fornilesft eludes its scrutiny it is, 
eniph itieally, an instrument fitted to define the geometric pioperties of 
bodies Into the vvoild of fluids it cannot penetrate Fluidity is a eondi- 
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tion of matter which it cannot appreciate Of solids, it takes cognizance 
only of the state of quiescence, it does not reveal the “ forces” impelling 
them to activity, it is an apparatus of inquiry into the statics, not the 
dynamics, of matter In mu ro-chcmical inquiries, its peculiar value con¬ 
sists in empowering the eye to read and register the changes of form and 
colour wrought by test fluids upon solids the knotted tangle of a multi¬ 
plex compound is thus gracefully unwound, it is in this elegant manner 
that the mind arrnes at urlftiowlcdge of the chemical constitution of bodies 
—even those so minute in inathematica dimensions as to occupy the remote 
frontier-lme winch divides the fluid from the solid state, the extreme verge 
of morphological substance 

From the arena of /oochemieal research, m these unsuperstitious days, 
all substancelcBS divimtu s must be cxtcrmiii iti d The era of the amma 
mundi has become historic The “ esitnce of life,” vis vital pnrmph 

(Prichard), mms fomMtiwjbs (Bluraenhadi), mganic forct (Mullcf), or- 
gmiic (Front), vts meduatn% twtniKjp (Hofman and Oullen), now 

number amid the cthtc jargon of an extinct nomenclatuic The “illumi¬ 
nating orb” of a new nu utal lift has arisen abo\ c the edge of the eastern 
horizon “ Abstract terms” aie as luring as “golden f ilvts,” the} demand 
tint homage of believers The “ prinnjtlr of motion,” the ^^pimnpleoi 
gravitation,’ the of attiaction,” are the rilies of an entombed 

terminology The of the blood is an ontologuil expression which 

belongs to a former phase of scunce No diviaa jmrluula awte swims m 
tins fluid Modem philosophy d*rpla}s a ttiideno to iifir all phenomena 
to the of niittei —ditections of actum first implautid by the Deity 
A “ law’ in its ontological sense is a dms u nMohm^i , it sounds as though « 
endowed with an eKistcnce distinct from the body—as something super- 
added to the organism—like magnetism to iron, heat and light to a lumi¬ 
nous bod} (sic) The w^oid principle' is cliaractcriitic of t less advanced 
state of science, it should now be used only as the final letteis of the 
alphabet are eiiqilovcd by the algehrnst—^to denote an unknown element, 
which,when thus indieateil, is raoic com c nientlv an ih <1 It is customary, 
even now, to speak of tl e “ puncqilc”—the agent, of lieat, light, eleetiicity, 
magnetism, griMtation, Ac—as signali/mg sivcrully the luidcteimined 
causes of fiinihar phenomena When ihese phenomena, in the progress of 
sejenee, fall under a mme just mterpietation, the} come to he referred to the 
jinmary proyiertios of matter, the} thin may be’dediictd 1 y demonstrative 
reasoning, like geometric theoieins from the yiostulatea on which they are 
founded But in the science of ph}siology the teim “liw” has been era- 
plojcd in a Itis justifiahle acceptation, a “principle,’ a “force” has been 
personified, and invested with a spontaneity of actum As an expression 
descriptive of the “conditions,’ the “ circumstances” under which the action^ 
and reactioi*s of tJie material elements of the organism originate and 
jnoceed, it may be tolerated as a convenient jihrase, the physiologist, 
however, ulolatrously aumiates it with a creative and diieetive power, in 
virtue of w hicli it acts ujjon matter, removing its particles from the pale of 
phyMcal and chemical laws, transfoimiug them into organized tissifh, 
emlowing these tissues witli uo\el properties, prompting them to action, 
opjiosing rdlistanee to injurious influences, defining the cessation of these 
acts of the organic body as synonymous with the ckpaiturc of the “vital 
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principle ” A "law” ou^ht not to be defined as altogether resident in the 
mind of the observer The mmd only links certain acts into a certain 
order of octurrcnce, this (trder of occur’rence is coeval with matter, it 
moves, " displajs its forces,” " exerts its energy,” only in a given direction 
This 7/tocZe of occurrence is tlie law, it is tin hnal itni»resj^ of the will of 
Him who made nutter, it is an ultimate fact bejond which philosophy 
cannot penetrate The tisk of thp*orgaiiic ^heraibt, then, lies not in a search 
after au iqnis faJtmJiA,, a mtal jtiinciple, he*i« reepured only to define the 
terms of events, the conditions of phenomena, as they occur in the hung 
drganism tVbrds must be used to iiidicite events The exigencies of lan¬ 
guage will oblige the use of such expressions as vital force, chemical force, 
affinity, property, &c It will, however, be now understood within what 
latitude such expn ssions arc to be hunted • 

Two new ideas h ivc recently tiken birth in science The mutual con¬ 
vertibility of the “forces’ h au aecepted doctiine, and the transmiitability 
of inattei (Dumas, Farad ii) is no loiigu held ss au dchomic extravaganza 
The facts of allotiopism, cstiblishcd by tin genius of Schonlx in, and the late 
propUetu Speculations of M Dumas* on the clicinK il, electric il, and ina- 
thematual /i) ogi (s's'iou tract ible through the proptities of i->oincrie or con¬ 
formable bodi( s, awakt n in the mmd of tlu modi in chemist a icvertnee for 
the disontombcd manes of alchemy Ih transmutable bodies group them¬ 
selves in nature in triads, or ternary scries thus chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, calcium, strontium and barium, 
lithium sodium, and potassium The me iibei s of these triads, sevyiaiHy, 
are capible of replacing one another in elumical compounds “When 
three bodies having quilities piecisily similar, though not identical, are 
arranged in succession of their cliirnical powtis, there will be also a suc¬ 
cessive arrangement-of m itheiuitioal poweis, indiiated by th respectne 
atomic numbers of the substanies, and ameuabh to e\iry matlicmatieal 
law ” “ That this syinmetiy of chemltil with mithematical function points 
to the possibility of ‘ trausmut ition’ is unrpustiouable, yet not transmuta¬ 
tion in 4110 sense of the old alebeinieal philosopliy ” Chemists see no mani¬ 
festations of a tendency of being able to convert Icid into silver, or silver 
into gold These metals ^refn6t chemically coujot innhh, one cannot take 
place of another by substitution, they do not loi m au iboineric group 

Tlie preceding illustrations arc drawn from inoiganic bodies Cheqfiists 
have long believtd that certain otganic compounds dispUv, m tjjeir jiro- 
perties, a dose rcsemtilauce to metals Of this kind aie the three organic 
radicals— 

C IT, O 
C, H, O 
C, li, O 

Mvhich ma^ be regarded as the three several oxides of an isoraenc triad, 
bearing analogy to those ilrtady adverted to in the inorganic world 
With refeience to thc-a ladicals (omitting the oxygen) it is found, as in 
the case of the inorganic triads, that the sum of the atomic weights of 
the extreme bodies divided by two is equal to that of the intermediate 
body • 

* See Chemical Record July 12 1861 and Lecture<« on the Non Metallic Elements, p 160, by 
Faraday , 
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The discovery of allotropism has bereft these speculations of impossible 
extravagance The allotropic modifications of which sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, oxygen, and carbon, arc suhccptiblc, suggest the thought that the 
countless array of organic compounds uhich now bewilder the chemist, 
may prove only modihed forms of one unchanging radical Like those of 
isomerism, the phenomena of allotropism inspire the zoochemist with new 
hopes »» 

Solidified albumen and fftrim arc allotropic conditions of liquid albu¬ 
men and fibrine Phjsicdly the former illffer remarkably from the latter, 
chemically they are identicd “There was a time when the doctnne 
which supposed the con^ertihility of metals was opjiosed to known analo¬ 
gies, It is now no longer opposed to them, but only some stages beyond 
their present development” (Firadnj ) Those discoveries have been ac- 
complislu d, not by the magic touch oi che jdiilosojiher’s stone, but by the 
touch of genius 

Coincidently vitb these recondite speculations as to the transmntability 
of rru^ter, have been projetted novel thoughts as to the “ mutual corre¬ 
lation and convertibility of (Giove) Heat, light, eloctncity, 

magnetism, motion, dc , are scvei illy intcrproducible “ forces ” (Faraday) 

Vital action,” cell growth, nervc-forcc, muscular action, art the physical 
imponderable forces modihed in manifestation by passage through an 
organic material substratum (Car|)entcr) Heat becomes vital foice by 
passing^o/;? without tgg Such evjircssions imply the locomotion 

pf. :»n entity Against the vague use of this hypothesis involving- 
language, the student of ori,anic (hemistry should j( alously guard He 
must be warned once more, le>»t he confound the with the non ego —the 
conditional with the absolute ind unconditioned All geneial ideas are 
bom of abstraction They should be pcimitted in science only as 
intellectual guid< s The “ forces” of m itter arc the “ propt rtics” of matter 
The quality cannot be separated from the body The word “property” in 
chemistry should be acecjited in a phenomcii d, not entological sense The 
dynamics of matter cwmot be studied apart from the statics Though, 
however, the student be w arned against the idolatrous worship of all 
bodiless essences, though it be afiirnied that the physical philosopher is in 
pursuit, not of fictions, but facts, not of subjective creations, but objective 
reabties, it must be understood tint the intellectual “ aid to pui suit” to be 
drawn from an intelligently conceived theory is not to be contemned A 
“theory” is not an illusive palace raised by fancy, it assists m two wajs, 
it guides the mind in the niarshallitig of novel phenomena under known 
analogies—and it dictates method, suggests conelitions, devises experi¬ 
ments It ought not to trammel the fiecdom of research, nor circum- 
senbe the range of just speculation It is a mental light, an intellectual 
instrument of inquiry It is the bright path projected by forethought into 
tracts of research yet unsurvtyed by the ej e of science, and uncatechized 
by expenmeut 

“ Chance” may have imparted motion to the classic chandelier m the 
Cathedral of Pisa, but if chance also suggested to Galileo the laws of 
the pmdulum, it must have* belonged to that multitudinous order of 
Casudties by Vhich ideas arc ordinarily propagated in fit and fertile minds 
Theoretic previsions had qualified the mind of the philosopher to evolve 
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an immortal principle out of an accidental event, to generalize a law” on 
the basis ot an accident “Faits,” unmterpreted by “theory,” are inert, 
incoherent verities 

A vfUcU Jlitid is different in no single particular from any cosmical 
compound fluid The constituent elements of an organic fluid completely 
inter-blendcd in the living organism, manifest the same laws and the same 
properties with those distinctive af them while 3 ct within the region of 
inojfganic matter In the body they acquire'ao properties The old 
arc only inodihed, intensified, ncAitralized, co ordinatcd with, or subordi¬ 
nated to, “conditions” of action known nowhere but in the living body 
An organic substance may be composed of five different elements Each 
element may be picsent in a great number of equivalents The number 
of the elements added to the number of equivalents expUina the coniplcxily 
of organic compounds —thus, • • 



Carbon 

H}dro(,en 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 

lotal 


Alitms 

Atoma 

Atoma 

Atoma 

Atoma 

Atoms 

Albumen 

216 

160 

27 

2 

68 

482 

Cascine 

2SS 

28S 

36 

2 

90 

544 

Fibiuie 

216 

169 

27 

2 

68 

482 


A “foice” exerted m one dmction —1 c, bctwien tvo elements—^unites 
them in the closest and stiougcst manner The result is a cojjapound 
which IS gifted m the highest degree with the power to resist the causes of 
perturbation To this compound if one more element be added, the uniting 
force IS reduced to one third—it is now exerted in three different directions, 
if a fourth constituent be added, each hue of force will be four times less 
than tin bum o^^ the power which the first two elements were joined If 
this reasoning be piosicuted to the limit of 500 atoms, it admits of no 
doubt that the power will*remain the same lu mature^ though multiplied 
in directiom of action The centie of force remains unchanged, though the 
radii therefrom may diveige to nuiiieious points ot an embracing cireum- 
ferenee Where, then, is the limit to hi insciibed bt tween vital and cosmic 
chemistry, between organic and non oigame affinity 1 Is it at 8 , or 10, 
or 20, or 500 equivalents? Is it at the fifth element, or the fiftieth? Is it 
at carbonic oxide (C^ 0 ^ =*28) and cyanogen N - 26), or at starch 
(Ojj OjJ and sugai (0^^ H O^J?, Where between oxalic acid and 
those composite products containing sulphut and phosphorus, ca^ the 
chemist mark the bound beyond which the jihjsieal force does not ascend? 
In the formation ot*chemital compounds, “ oigiuie jniiieiples,” it is quite 
certain that the supposed line (amiot be diawn wlutli is said to divide 
physical from vital afcnities Thus, then, the instability, the readj decom- 
posobleness, of organic compounds, is a i)r(>perty which flows from the 
multiplied directions in which the uniting power operates upon the con¬ 
stituent atoms In an atom of sugar the atti letion 1 idi ites in 36 different 
lines—iif one of olive oil, m many hundreds But this denotes meicly a 
difference of nuinbcr in the combining elements Is there no difference of 
kind, of arrangement?* Without adding or withdiawing any element, we 
may eonceue the 36 simple atoms of which the atom of sugar consists to 
bo arranged m a thousand diffeient wiy^, with every alteration m the 
position of any single atom of the 36, the compound atom ceases to be an 
atom of sugar, since the properties belonging to it change with every altera- 
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tion m the manner of the arrangement of its constituent atoms It will 
be subsequently proved that whatever may be the groupings of elementary 
atoms, no new forte will be required to explain the ir altered disposition There 
IS, ho\i e\ cr, m the study of organic structures, a point at which the evidences 
of a new power are encountered It is in accordance with analogy to sup¬ 
pose that albumen, fibrine, gelatine, &c, owe their formation to the play 
of purely chemical affinities The pmvc which moulds a cell, conhgurates 
a fibre, shapes the tulmlarity Id a vessel, transcends the conceptions o£«the 
pure chemist It cannot be evpci imcntally catechi,ficd, it cannot be imi¬ 
tated bj any artificial arrangement It is a force m% y&fieria The cor¬ 
puscles of the blood assume the discal figure, not niecbanically, in virtue of 
a rotatorj oi elliptic motion like the plain ts in tlie orrery Iii tbe“latter 
Oise the Jigure may he piednated iiom a calculation of the attractive and 
centnfiigal forces The oblite splniofd i*. a iwceMary figure In the 
attempt to explain the form of organized solids, all mathematical and 
meihanical conceptions utteilj fad Wherefore the diacoidal shape of the 
blood-cell? whj the ellipticil in the fish? is the i Hr/J force^ chemistry 
compoundB the luitcriak, vitditv chisels them into form Chemistry 
unites the cleinentaiy atoms into composite groups, \itality iitilires these 
compound groups, and no othci, lu the fabrication of the solids The 
floating cells are the only parts of the fluids winch, m tins sense, exhibit 
the evidences of a vita) force The ha^matosme and globulin and cell walls 
are chemical products “ Vit dify’ gi\cs to these proelucts a special urrange- 
inent but no othei ‘piiiniplcs” could be shapeel, even by the vital force, 
into corpuscles It reqmies conditions of aetion as well as every other 
force There is, tlierefoic, some mysterious relation lictwecii the and 
tlie aabstanre, between the r/mierud aiid the fjrm The cells of the blood, 
tiiougli the constructive principles were provfeled, can be termed nowhere 
but 111 the blood—^no other loe ality offers the re ejuired conditions Muscular 
fibre can only be formed out of jireviousl} prepaicd compounds, and thm 
only in a particular phee Thus obviousl} governed by “ eonditions,” the 
mtaf foice, as nmeh as any otlur force, becomes a ligitimate object of in¬ 
vestigation Allied intimate 1) to the cheraieal force, it discovers a mecha¬ 
nical and mathematical mode of operation ‘In this impurj the difficulty 
lias hitherto proved insurmountable, ol ascribing efteets to their true 
cauBfs—of explaining the sliare which belongs to each “force” m the 
arrangements which constitute life 

The organic flmda fall exdusivtly under the dominion of chemical laws 
Under chemical circumstances, the atoms of bodies are moie inclined to 
unite in simple than complex numbers These combinations are alwaj s 
regulated by definite jiroportionality Organic compounds do not always 
obey this law The union of mineral bodies with organic principles is often 
governed bj no proportionality Phosphate of lime in union with osteine 
18 regulated bj no limits It is possible to separate a large part of the 
nou-metallic element contained iii the protein comjiound without destroy¬ 
ing the distmctive characters of the pnnciples It is not yet certain 
whether these elements in albumen aud fibrine are chemical or mechani¬ 
cally inixed,^ The protein compounds have not yet been separated and 
demonstrated in a chemically pure state Albumen is intimately blended 
with the salts of soda That they are chemical compounds cU aU, cannot, in 
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the present state of organic analysis, be affirmed with confidence The 
elements may be held m union by a homogeneous, not heterogeneous 
force They may yet prove to consist of peculi ir mixtures, rather than 
chemical compounds 

In •the arena of organic chemistry the elenmitary hod^, as such, enact 
only a subordinate function Oxjgcn, in its uumivcd form, cannot be 
“organoleptically,” lus>togeueticall>, eraplojcd undir any ciicurastances 
Nature fabricates with compound atoms^ flat with simple The simples 
first unite to build compound #—titen the} are qualified The composite 
atoms react upon composite atoms, and these upon others With each 
complication the cheiiiieal force ih replaced more and more b} another, 
which undoubtedly yroto^ oat of, is directly deteloj>ed ft uni, the former 
GlunmAcd force is iiiveistly as the atomic weight, mUd, dircitly Tluaiis 
a beautiful generalization Tho chemistry of organi/cd^beings is the che- 
infttry of compound ^bodies, not of siinjilc The solids can only be con¬ 
structed by means of compouiKK Jn the fluids the dmuids are arranged 
into compounds The chennstiy of the fluids concerns itself chiefly uith 
mineral bodies and then unmodified properties, that of tlie solids exclu¬ 
sively with pccuhir compounds The mdivielual atoms of bodies are 
mot'ion m the organism tiom the instiut ot entrance to that of exit The 
momentum ac({uired by such a motion impels them to that modc^d union 
which IS distinctive of orguuc substances Vital foice apjxars thus as the 
higher evolution ot the eliemieal Whether, with Newton, Gu}ton, Moi- 
veau, and Buflon, cluimcal affimt} beiegarded as due to “ universal^ottrac- 
tiou,” or with Beitliollet, to an attrietion of “ a peculixr natuie,” or with 
Berzelius and Hu 11 Div}, to the eleettieil properties of bodies,—it is 
certain that chemical substances unite and disiiniti, nioxe and fix tbem- 
selves, in the organism and oid, m eibedienec re ill} to the same laws 

The fluids of the higher aumials are more eomplex than those of the lower, 
the solids are so ilso The nou-pioj^jortion xl constitution of illmmen, as will 
afterwarels a])pear, f ixoins the itael} lenowal of the fluids iii the ease of the 
low Cl* mvertehrata In the blood ot the higher ‘luiiinls, albumen, fibrme, 
and the oils, by endowing this fluid xvith a tliichncss and viscidity, elimmish 
the rapidity of inoleeulai* moxements, and the fieedom with which, if 
Bwaved only by their chemical affinities, the nnueial eonstituents would 
iiiterchmge places beeomes thus a methameal condition q^pable 

of imparting a certam measure of peimaneney and stability to the compo¬ 
sition of the blood* This eiuahty is due inueli nioic to the fibniic than to 
the albumen The fluids of the lower luvtrtebrati arc almost entirely 
devoid of fibnne, they aie much thmiier, It^s viscid, and of far loxver 
specific gravity The lower annuals live faster t\\axi the higher, the opera¬ 
tions of life are more rapid, and briefer in duration Complex compounds 
demand for tlieir production more time than the simpler Hence the 
harmony between tlie ph}Meal characters ftf tlie organic fluids respective!} 
in the loxver aad higher animals, and the ta^e ot the nutritive operations, 
the durability of the resulting products, an<l the ‘ tcira of life ” 

Organic fluids difter from inorganic in a marked manner in the greater 
freepiency of the phenomena ot contact rfir catal}Si§, A feeble acid will 
change starch into glucose, it excites without participating iti this muta¬ 
tion Hydrogen aud oxygen left to themselves, even in presence of strong 
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sulpliunc acid, will not combine—spongy or leaf platinum will instantly 
initiate that combination, this is a phenomenon of simple contact, cata> 
lysis Pure sugar m solution will remain unchanged—^added, dilute 
sulpliunc acid, it appropnates watir in the proportion required to form 
glucose, the acid remains unaltered Cascinc or gluten placed in a solution 
of glucose, the Utter will transform itself into lactic acid, without taking 
anything from the former Sulpliunc a'id mixed with alcohol produces 
sulpho-vmic acid —tins distilUd, gi\ es ether and sulpliunc acid—the acid 
IS unchanged, this is not catalysis (Liebig), the acid takes a chemical part 
in the process 

All azotized substances exposed to the air will absorb oxygen, and 
reject carbonic acid, if mixed with sugar lu solution, the latter will be 
tr^jnsformed into alcohol and tarbomc acid, the azotised matter in a state 
of change cedes i.othing material to the mgii—but to its atoms it gives 
motion Berzelius contends that the passive contact of the fermfent 
initiates the fermentahoii, Liebig holds that the motion of the atoms of 
the ferment propagates itself to those of the fermentcscible hod) Cata- 
l)tic excitants may cause the union as well is the disunion of elements 
Oxide of silver dec omposes pcr-oxidc of h) di ogen , platinum determines 
the cowbinatioii of oxygen and hydrogen, the word catil)sis is, tlurolore, 
not strictly applicable Faiiday has recently piojected the bpleiididly 
simple thought, that the jiart of the eatalytn iiocnt is really dtofival, it 
acts as a conductor of electricity b<tween the two uniting bodies, thus in 
science has genius dissipited anotlicr arcanum The theory of catalysis 
finds trequent illustration in the metamorphoses of organic com[)Ounds, 
its application will be heiciftci shown 

Thever) essence of zoochemistry may be thus stated m samnm, 
jyroduces Ide —oiganie piineiples pioduee organic principles This may 
be called homologous catahsis, oiganized beings do not, cannot create, 
they cannot transmute elements the y tan only undo, make anei,v, c onstruct 
compouuds out of pre existing simples The vital fluids, unlike inorganic 
solutions, never Kuhsidc into the quitseonee of chemical and mokcular 
equilibrium, the muon and disunion of the elements are ced&eIc‘'S, the 
play of affinities is complexly various, tin jblood is, neveitheless, ail 
oiganie unity No single element can he withdnwn without destioymg 
that unity Then how is this wonderful 4luid to be studied 1 If dried 
and burnt in total substance, and the ultimate pr/alucts collected and 
weighed, the whole might readily be toitured into the tautastic shape of a 
ehomioal ccj[uation, or by an analysis less extreme, all the bases, and acids, 
and organic compounds, might first be dcterminecl, and then an empirical 
formula might be c onstructecl, cxjires ive of their relative positions little 
advantage would result from either of such methods An exclusively 
chemical or analytic investigation will prove alike unpioductive, the 
puiely physiological is no less inadequate, assistance must bo drawn from 
both departments of study The inquiry, then, must embrace the following 
questions —1 What are the rlemeidsl 2 What'are the grwips which 
are formed by the union of these elements? S How are these groups 
(compounds) related^ainong tly rase Ives? 4 How and where do they 
become parts of the solids? 5 In what raatinei* do they return into the 
current of the fluids, and finally escape as extytetai 
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It 18 indispensable to the intelligent pursuit of this inquiry, in this 
place to demand by wliat names ai e tlio constituents of the blood to be 
distinguished, their ohrmcal designations will of course remain, but is 
albumen to be called an “ dement” or a “principle”? An element is an 
undecomposablc, indivisible substance Albumen, though a chemical 
compound, is an organic atom, take any part way, and it geases to be 
albuuien Is oxygen a “ princi]»l®,” or an “ element”? It is no real part of 
the blood until it enters into chemical unioA •with some one of its consti¬ 
tuents, it must surrender the gaseous and assume the fluid form In the 
state of gas, it is liteially* an cxtiaucoiis bod) , it is only m readiness to he 
used, it novsliere constitutes an anatomical part of an oi gammed substance, 
it 18 m itself nothing, it must hrst merge its individual properties in 
'those of the compound of which it is to form an eh nicnt, it enters into 
chemical union with almost evei^ constituent of organa^ed beings 13ut 
IS ft, because it can be detached again b) violent me ms, extracted with all 
its original properties, to be called a “piinciple”? Tf it be denominated 
a “ principle,” it will had to eiidkss confusion to call also a “principle” the 
compound, of which it is but an element Wliat is sulphur out of its place 
m the protein compounds, whether time oxidi^sed or not? How dilleient 
its organic value in the suljihdtes' What is nitrogen out of its position in 
the UiSoti/ed groups? In the language of Chtvreul* it would bq^called a 
“nudiate principle,” and the compound into which it enteis, an immediate 
principle In the recent work ot Rohm and Veideil,t these acute authors 
distinguish both the element and the compound as “ imnudmte pi maples'* 
On what ground f On tint, tint substances whuh can bo e^i acted 
from the animal body “ without decomposition,” aie entitled to be classed 
as immediate principles' Thus the ehenneally undecompos vblc, and the 
oigauicilly uudecomposabh*, are alike to be called “miniediite principles' ’ 

OKygen lb not a histoginetw substance, it expends its force upon the 
fluids Here the organic eompoui»ils are formed, fiom which the solids 
aie afterwards constructed These observations ajiply with undiminished 
foi<e to the salts concerned in the pioduction of the organic compounds 
Let it be supposed that oxygen, hjdrogen, mtiogcn, and eirbon, were so 
grouped as to form an “ organic i ulieal,” it could not exist as such in its 
pure and unmixed state", it must be hxed either by ehemieal union or 
mechanical alliance witli ah indrg inic tody Lime is united to ostcyne m 
the bones, potash tq museulmc lu the muscles, soda to albumen in the 
bloocT, phosphorus* to ncurine m the brain, tie The living body is thus 
not only “a supeistructure of physics on elumistry” (Aruott), it is a fibric 
raised of organic compounds on the basis of inmcral bodies The n, are the 
elements, oxygen, hydiogen, caibon, and nitrogen, whieh constitute the 
very substance of a protein compound, tlu compound itself, as well as the 
mechanically allied mineral body, indiscriminately to be ranked as “imme¬ 
diate pflnciples”? Aie creatine and urea, which ite outgoing, and albumen 
audfibriue, which are twgoing substauees, alike to bo termed “immediate 

» R^chercheB sur Ics Corps Gras d onguie Animalc Pails IU03, and Considerations sur I'Anat 
Org^aulque Paris, 18J4 

t Tralt^ de Chlmle Anatomique ot Physiologiqne Normale et Pathologicalo &c Pons 1853 
Though 1 may lament the diffuse verbosity of this worf 1 would yet siKnalize it as one which I 
have studlod with the greatest advantage Less cautioas than Lehmann, m tlieir very original work 
Robin and Yerdeil discover more genius 
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principles” 1 Is the answer, that they acknowledge a diversity of source, that 
they di8co\er differences of properties, and tend touards unlike destinations, 
of valid avail 1 What in the living oi ganisra is twt of mineral origin 1 Is the 
oxygen inspired, in breathing, directly from an inoi game source, forbidden 
to form part of the protein compounds in the blood? If not, why should 
not the albumen’of the serum be indicated as <t “principle of mineral 
origin’ 1 It IS augmented by an element /minedi itely diawn from without 
Oxygen, hydiogeii, nitrogen and carbon, aie really the only elements* 
tsseuiial to the production of ‘ organic pu iiiplcs ” The acids, the earthy 
and alkaline bases, and the non-metallie bodies, are accessory, though 
important constituents 

Let, then, the word “ element” retain its Icgitini ito chemical signification, 
left the oxides, acids, and salts be denominated “mineral compounds/’ and 
let all adipose aiic? nitrogen products—"wlctliei jnogrcssive or rogicssive, 
whether crjstallizablc or not—be ranked m the chapter of ‘ organic 
cq>les ” what, then, does the blood contain? 

1000 jjart't of blood cotpmehs contain 1000 pants oj hquor i>anguim<! contain 
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This tabylatod \iew of the quantitatne rcUtions ohthe principal consti¬ 
tuents of the blood IS founded upon the analyses of Lehmann* and 
Schmidt + 

All the constituents of the solids must once have existed in the fluids 
the analysis of the former would not, however, express the composition of 
the latter In the solids, the oigamc and inorganic compounds enter into 
different and new combinations Though in ultimate analyses tl\cBe two 
jiarts of the animal body piesent a striking lescmblance, in proximate they 
wndely contrast Many of the saline compounds discoverable m the living 
fluids exhibit the same properties here as in lifeless solutions ^ they obey 
the same chemical aihmties The chlorides of sodium and potassium, the 

' PbUBiologlcal Chcmiatiy translatsd by Day yol ii p l6o 
t Cbaracteriatlk der Cbolera, quoted by Ictamanu 
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carbonates and bicarbonatcs, sulphates and phosphates of lime, soda, 
potash, magnesia, and ammonia, though always in solution while in the 
organism, may yet bo separated liom the fluids by crj stalli/atioii and lola- 
tiluation Tlittt chemical or organic compound which admits of extraction 
by either of these proceedings wxtlmat d< composition is entitled to rank as 
a component “ principle” of the fluid or solid from which it was denved 
With Kobiu and Vcrdeil it is iinjioiitmt to distinguish bctwi en those bodies 
which are drawn ready-torined from extcnufl sijjiirccs, from those winch aro 
pioducts of the ehemistrj of the Indy to the latter class belong the urates, 
Inppurates, lact ites, oxalati^, isonatcs, pneumatcb, creatine, uiea, sugar, 
They exist only in organi/i d bodies, to the agency of which they owe their 
form ition, and from which man} of them arc rejecti d externally, while 
otheis arc resolved into then elements while jet in the oiganism, thej smlg 
by decomposition into simpler andsSimplci bodies, they ase on their jias- 
sage ^ut of the organism 

The living fluuls comprehend another class of constituents, to the present c 
of which the former owe tlnir distinctive quihties—vi/, albumen, fibrine 
and the fatty principles It is from these that the organic bases of all the 
solids are derived, osteine, museulme, globuline, eartil igeiie, ^.e , arc reallj 
the for ner, modifit d bj altei ed chemicdl comlitions in the organism the y 
fMstin the fluid or simi-solid form, they tre neither eiystalli/able nor 
xolatile without decomposition, in ehemual tomposition they aicnon-pro- 
portional, thej constitute the csst nti il substance, or mateiiil substratum, 
of all organized bodies, oigaiiizt d beings alone offer the conditions essential 
to their formation Tlie act of solid nutrition may be almost dcfiil^dTr^ 
that of the transition of these principles from tin fluid into the solid state 

Under the held of the fatty principles of tlie fluids will come hereafter 
to be examined the saponihidble fats (margarui, olein), the phosphoiiy^ed or 
non-sapomhablc fats, and cholcstcnne and serolin The analyses of Bcf- 
qucrel and Roelier have proved that ^liese exist in the blood Ber/elius 
has show n, what Leliin inn h is e onhi mod, that the jihosphorizt d fats (ana 
logons to the gljceio-phosphone acid discovered by Gobley m the )elk of 
egg) aceuiniilate piin< ipally in the blood cells The cells of aitenal blood 
aie poorer in fit than those jof.venous Fat also exists m the liquor san¬ 
guinis, united intimately Ihit meebameally to allmnitn and fibime In the 
fluids of the invcrtebrita the ae^iose ilunents are present in fur greater 
relative amount than m thoso of veitcbi ited animals Piofessor Queltett 
has affirmed the geucftal print iple, that the ‘ adipose cell’ does not exist lu 
invertebrate animals Neither of the solids nor of the fluids is this quite 
true The floating cells abouutling in the chylaqucous flnitl tit the ne ilepluu, 
ecliinoderms, aiitl espctially tif the nnnchtls, m thujiy laden with fat, 
they s&reto Jat is literally and obviously as the In ct-cells of the cod " Fat 

* certainly does exist in inbcets, Crustacea, uid molliisca, but no true ndqiose 
cell is evef present, it could not be nourished without its aecompainmg 
bloodvessels, and these aie not found lu invertcbrata The tissue resem¬ 
bling aeiipose tissue usiflilly belongs to the liver or other glandular organ, 
andliho fat exists m its cells in the form of oil ”* From this passage it is 

• evident that Professor Quekett has inconcetly observed and erroneously 
interpreted the mechanism of nutntion in*the mvertebrated animals, in 

* Leotores on Histology, by Professor Quekett p 183 
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them the solids are penetrated and pervaded as intimately by the fluids as 
in the example of the vertebratcd animals The adipose tissue iii insects is 
bathed and traversed by fluid, the walls of these areola, seerde the fat from 
the circumambient fl^uid, though thej do not constitute ** closed cells,” they 
notwithstanding perform the functions of adipose cells, but it is quite ex¬ 
traordinary in what abundance the adipose principles accumulate in the 
1u>patic cells of the mvertobrata i If these cells were found floating in the 
fluids they would be undistHighishable from those morphic elements which 
form the noimal constituents of the lattcc Fat, then, enacts a constant and 
prominent office ui the secernent agency of cells, alike hxed and free, in 
the mvertebrata Upon the basis ol these facts, developed utider the guid¬ 
ance of logical an dogy, the argument raaj be reposed which contends that 
tiie cells of the blood, though not sedentary, should phj Biologically rank as 
true glandular agents In the inieitcbrata, fat is transferred in great part 
from the solids to the fluids—and its inoditications from the fluids to 
the solids SchultiJ and Schmidt hai c recently supposc<l that fibrmt occurs 
as a separcUe pimciple in the following manner “ As the blood escapes out 
of the body, an acid albuminate of soda wbicli is dissolved in it becomes 
disintegrated into its component paits m such i manitei that a less acid, 
neutral or basic albuminate ol soda lem tins dissolved, while tin other atom 
of albquicn separates under the form which wc name hbriiic and hbnue 
subsequently contiicts to the smallest possible volume—just us frcshly- 
prccipitated silica, alum na, and phosphate of lime, gradually contract ”* The 
researches to be subsequently noticed in these papers will constrain the 
p%slbJogist to adopt one of two conclusions cither tint in the fluids of 
the loiient mveitebrata fibnue has no cMslcnct as a separate principle, or 
that, on the hypothesis of »Schmidt, those cheniicil ctinditions do not occur 
on which the separation of fibnne as such frovi the fluids dtpcmls—a con¬ 
clusion which implus that hbrme and albumen are essentially identical 
bodies I 

Insurmountable difficulties will oppose the study of albumen as a 
“principle” isoUted liom the saline ingredients of the serum They are 
inseparably united, they accomjiany one another m their respective physio¬ 
logical acts Scherer has shown that the appaitnt piopeities of albumen 
a ary according to the different proportions of alkali or salts with which it 
may be combined, the organic group of 'atouis m the albumen remaining 
unchanged Tiie neutral, basic, aud at id albumiuutj's of soda are marked 
by differential chemical properties The social forins lu which albumen 
coagulates will be found to be due to the varying amount of alkali with 
which it may be combined Albumen stands in a far more intimate rela¬ 
tion to the floating solids of the fluids than any other principle It is 
never absent, it plays in the chcmistrj of organized being a primary and 
fundamental part Albumen is rcmaikablc in this respect,—that it is 
capable of eutenng tlie blood of e\tn the higher animals unchanged by the 
agency of the gastric chemistry Albumen peptone is more like albumen 
than fibrfne-pcptone is like hbnnc To this fatfc extreme interest will 
attach in the study of the origin and composition of the nutnent fluids of 
the inferior mvertebrata 

The mvnerak constituents ol the serum of the nutritive flmds occur in 
* Lebmanu s Physiological Cliemistry, toI ii p 196 
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>he animal kingdom under remarkable diversities In those iiifenor 
inimals in which the circumfluent element is admitted directly into admix-^ 
mre with the nutnent flmd, the saline ingredients of the scrum aie iden- 
acal with those of the surrounduig medium In the blood of the vcrtebrata 
whe phpsphates and potash salts predominate in the corpyseles—^the soda 
laltb, and especially the chloride of sodium, in the serum The alkaline 
mlphates and carbonates exist in^mple solution in the water of the serum 
[n the blood a considerable amount of carHoav: acid exists in combination 
ivith alkaline bases The methoife of analysis used by Professoi Eose have 
ed him to the conclusion ffiat the various compounds of sodium, potassium, 
lalcium, iron, phosphoius, and sulphur, exist pre lormcd in the organic 
lubstances in an iitmxidixed state, and take an important pait in their 
metamorphoses The carbonate and phosphate ot lime are luiportaift 
ingredients in the fluids of the •invertebiata The potjpidoms of the 
Polypifera, and the shells of the Mollusca, arc comjioscd almost exclusi\ ely 
rf carbonate of lime, the calcaicous casing of the Crustacea, on the con 
brary, are formed as exclusnely of the phosphate It will be interesting, 
mbsequcntl}, to ascertain whctbei the fl^uids respectively m tlu se classes 
present (orresponding diversities 

The ash ot all animal fluids abounds in tl»e yiluj'tplmU of nutgnebia, it is 
piesent in large qumtities in the ceicaha, hence its predominancy in the 
blood of the heibivora The intestinal concretions ot herbivorous animals 
are composed of this salt In the horse the^ consist of the tuple phos¬ 
phate 1 ikt caibonate of hme, the functions of phosphate ot magngsia ql 
the organism are probably lueehanical 

CJdot idr of sodwm is an important constituent of the blood To tins 
salt albumen owes much of its solubility It is capable of impeding the 
coagulation of fibrine, and oftactmg as a solvent for caserne Distiuguislied 
from othei inorganic bodies, its combinations are regulated m tlu organism 
by dchnite propoi tionality Its piop«itiou m tlic blood, undei noimal cir¬ 
cumstances, IS cmistani, in disease it vanes It is the souiee of the hydro¬ 
chloric neid of the gastric juice lioussingault has determined that the 
presence of this s dt lu the blood facilitates the deportation of exeremen 
titious substances from tbe body 

The alhcdiae carhouMtes abound in the blood In that of tbe higher 
animals those of soda prepbndAate, in tbe lower, those of lime ^he 
bicarbonate of soda is capable of exeiting a special power over albumen, 
augmenting strikingly its solubdity—of impeding the coaguhtum of and 
chemically dissolving fibnue feoda supplies a base for tbe acids formed in 
the fluids The caibonates do not reach the blood as such, they are 
formed from the lactates Upon their presence chiefly d< pends the alka- 
hni'ty of the blood This propel ty of the nutiitive fluids knows no single 
exception m tbe animal kingdom Tin fluidity of the blood flows from its 
alkalinity,* the ivills of the bloodvessels are impermeable to an albuuuno- 
alkahno fluid The free alkali acts as a risistance to many causes which, 
m the absence of the all^li, would coagulate albumen T lebig has prayed 
that the more alkali the blood coiiiams, tlie higher the temperatuiNrt 
which albumen coagulates The oxides ot ifon and other metallic oxides, 
are rendeied readily soluble m the blood bv the action of alkali The 
latter also exert upon the former the extiaordiuary influence of depnving 

24-xii * 13 
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them of their charactenstic colour**, such that a perfectly transparent solu¬ 
tion results Tins interesting fact explains the colourlessness of the fluids 
in the invertcbrata To this rule the blood proper of the annelida onlp is 
exceptional The chylaqueous fluid of zoophytes, acalephte, eohinoderms, 
and annelida, (jpntain iron, they are ytt^devoid of every trace of colour 
Tlie blood of molluscs and crustaceans is perfectly transparent, it yet 
affords ready indications of the presence of iron In the fluids of the 
invertebrata, it may be statefl as a rule, that the metallic oxides and their 
compounds exist under a colourless form?^ the cells of the solids exclusively 
are endowed with the pigment-forming powei * 

The blood of the >crtcbrate animal contrasts with that bf the inverte¬ 
brate in the abundance of its haimatosiue This is the most palpable 
difference, other less striking, but not the less essential distinctions, divide 
the fluids of these two great kingdoms • One may be here stated by anti¬ 
cipation in the fluids of the invertebrata, one order of floating corpuscles 
only exist, in the blood of the vertebrata, tioo are readily distinguishable 
The free alkali of the fluids serves also to promote the combustion of 
organic compounds, which in its presence acquire a power of combining 
with oxygen, a property which they do not possess at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, thus, milk sugar and grape-sugar, in presence of a frte alkali, and 
with tile aid of a gentle heat, deprive ei cn metallic oxides of their oxygen 
It IS by the alkalinity of the blood that the metamoiqdiosis of the malic, 
citric, taitanc, and other organic acids, used as food, is promoted, and the 
HMme^influence is exerted even over uric acid, which, when introduced into 
the system from without, is speedily resolveil into urea and oxalic If, 
on the other hand, there be not an adequate supply of alkali in the blood, 
some of the vegetable acids (such as the gallic and tartaric) pass through it 
unchanged, and reappear in the unne this li especially the case m carni¬ 
vorous animals, whose food abounds more in the alkaline phosphates than 
that of heibivoious or omnivorous animals * 

The cdkcdiue phospfiates, especially that of soda, exist iii considerable 
relative quantities m the blood The analyses of Rost render it doubtful 
whether the phosphates are present really as such in the blood, they are 
probably products of incineration Liebig maintains that the alkalinity 
of the blood depends more upon 4he existence of the phosphate than the 
carbonate of soda The solubility of carConic acid in the blood is 
rcmarktdily increased by the presence of the phosphate of soda Phos¬ 
phate of potash docs not possess this singular property, when phosphate 
of potash IS brought into contact with the chlondo of sodium, phosphate 
of soda IS formed, this remains m the blood while the potash salt is 
appropriated by the muscles Thus Licbig explains the constancy ^ith 
which the amount of phosphate of soda in the bcrum of the blood is 
maintained under all variations of food Potash also exists in the fluids * 
m small proportion In the blood of the fowl it was discd^erable by 
Liebig m large quantities, in that of mammals it is mappreciably minute 
Ammonia does not exist in the fluids, it is ^e characteristic of the 
excreted matters The alkalme sulphates play an insignificant part in the 
composition of the fluids ffhe iron of the blood uill be afterwards* 
studied in connexion with the corpuscles 

• Kesetrebes ou the Chemistry of lood, by Uoron Llcbigr pp us lid 
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Thus a brief sketch has been presented of the history of the protein- 
eompounds^ oleaginous principles, and inorganic bodies, wluch conspire to 
form the living fluids At a subsequent stage of this inquiij, each of 
these divisions will be studied in detail, at this, general statements only 
are required, they will serve to bound the field of research, and to indicate 
the path of investigation 

The floating cells w (jorpuscles m cheimcdl^and proximate composition, 
differ remarkably from the fluit^by which they are borne, this fluid may 
be indifferently distingiushed as “the flaid^' the liqvjor sangmnis, the 
irUercdlvla/r fluid (Lehmann) The ceils are the floating solids of the 
fluids, they are determinatcly orgaiu^cd structures, as truly so as any 
other living solid Deriving from the liquor sanguinis their elciucntvy 
parts, with it they jet contain ^scarcely a single pniKuplc in common 
Though thus contrasted in proximate composition with the sustaining 
fluid, to the normal existence of the latter they are vet essentially neces¬ 
sary Between these two elements of the blood there obtains an intimate 
mutuality of action and reaction No single real example occuis in the 
whole animal kingdom of a nutrient fluid totally destitute ol morpho¬ 
logical elements This lule is ultimate and absolute.* The origin, and 
office, and destiny, of these elements are time-honoured enigmas in science, 
which physiology has attcnijittd in vain to unriddle A new method of 
investigation will consist in modestly interpreting the experiments prac¬ 
tised by Nature’s own hand Let the mmd contemplate first the incomplex 
fluids of the humblest oiganisms, it discerns living fluids of the ^mpli!st 
chemical composition, and of less entangled relations to the organized 
fixed solids These are circumstances winch favour the solution of the 
refractory problem which ^relates to the mode m which the morphic 
elements of the fluids arise, grow, and disappear Tliese are questions 
which science has ncvei answereil Theories are confusingly numerous, 
demonstration is utteily wanting A correct apiireliensiou of the con¬ 
ditions which determine the origin and propagation of the moveable 
organiVed solids of the blood, will he at tlie root of all future discoveries 
m histogenesis The causes iijeiting to theii formation must prevail at 
the birth of every other -organized solid, sedentary or free The act of 
organization implies the trajisitwu of a Soluble substance into an insoluble, 

of a liquid into a solid, themateiial is hrst precipitated, (lien shapeif into 

• • 

* It recently occurred to me while prosecuting' certain inquiries into the mode in « hltli the corpus 
eolation of the animal fluids takes place to imagine that vegitahte fluids would exhibit this process 
under terms of greater simplicity Reducing hypothesis to demonstration my first observations Im 
pressed me with unbounded surprise I found at once that the milk aap of d\ff'ei ent plants was 
charged wUh floating globules of diffei ent size and ronformahon that (hose of dijfevent plant flmds are 
cariouslff affected by the same reagents 1 cloun no novelty for tliesi observations Schultz (Die 
Natur dcr lebenden Pflanze 188 J—28 and Sur la circulation et sur les vaisscaux laticif&rcs dans 
las Plantes 1839] and also Die Cyclose des Lebensaftes 1841) iias diligently laboured in this field 
1 wish onlyfo raise the subject to the eminence of a new point of view Schultz saw in the 
globules lining milk sap of vegetables the counterpart of the blood of animals Hugo voti Mohl 
ridicules this reputed analogy^ llie ridicule may yet redound upon the scofl^r Tlic recent 
researches of MM Melsens and Ponum on the curpiisculation of artiflcially prepared fluids render 
It almost oeitaui that the plant fluid globulutes under the government of the mechanical conditions 
of pressure: f|nd «nof ton (pur an account of these researches see the aditurablc report by Dr lyons 
which appeaired in the April number of tins Review ) Slndl the globules vary in the fluids of diflbreut 
species of plmts, a diversity in the chemical composition of these fluids is implied In a subsequent 
number of this Review 1 will state at length the results of my inquiries into the hutory of the 
corpuscles of the vegetable fluids • 
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fom, chemistry and physics preside over the Scene The constituent 
parts of the nutritive flnids, when traced from the base to the summit of 
the animal senes, occur m the following order of frequency -^(a) water, 
and the saline substances dissolved, (6) albumen, (c) corpuscles, (d) edeus 
principles, (c) fibrine Albumen is the first orgamc principle which is 
superadded to the inoigauic saline solution, constituting the basis of tdl 
vital fluids Corpuscles appear ^lext, thefu the fatty principles, and lastly 
the fibrinous If the coipuMts were literally an evolution of the fibnne 
in the hne of a supposed progressive metamorphosis, their piesence would 
implj necessaiily tliat of the hbiine, the converse will prove to be true. 
In a limited number of instances, albumen occurs wUhoui corpusoles, these 
l^tci nevot without albumen The history of the fluids lu the animal 
kingdom will b( prosecuted with more exactness and success, if first 
that of the floating cells be made the subject of sepaiate and special in¬ 
vestigation 

HISTORY 01 ini' MORIHOTIC ELEMENTS OF llll NUTRIENT FLUIDS 

IN TIIF ANIMAL KINGDOM 

It were here superfluous to enunciate the physiological canon, that in the 
towel organisms the processes of fluid and solid orguui/atiou arc less com¬ 
plex thdn in the higher The elements eoueeiutd are fewer in number— 
of the fluids this remark is espteiallj true The moie simple the fluid, the 
more comprehensible the rcaetiuns which oc< ur between its constituents 
PiWbleins too involved to ailimt of solution through the study of the blood 
of the highest aninuls, assume an intelligible, because less complex, express 
Sion in that of the lowest Ihis is tlfe ground on whicli it is piefeired to 
commence the present inquiiy at the lowest link in the chain of animal life* 
Among the invertebrated animals, two of fluids occur, which are dis¬ 

tinguished from each other m several staking respects The first is the 
vhyhiqweom fmd* the second is the blood imyptr The ehylaqueous 
fluid is alwajs contained m the great splanchnic eavit}, winch is bounded 
on one side by the tegumental y panetes of the body, and on the other by 
those of the alimentary eanal It moves fiec 1y in this capacious chamber, 
and penetrates mto all the dependent cells arid .channels of the organism 
In zoophytes, actmise, and medusje, this qavity openly communicates with 
that'of the stomach, of which it foims the appaient prolongation In the 
cchinodeimata and aiinelula it constitutes a perfqctly-closed chamber, 
opemug dnectly neither externally nor into the alimentary canal A 
totally different lule applies to the blood proper contained in a closed 
system of vessels, it moves in a determinate eiieulatory orbit The motions 
of the ehylaqueous fluid arc those of irregular oscillation, excited m pvrt by 
ciliary, but chiefly by muscular action The ehylaqueous fluid presents 
gradations of composition, in its simplest form it is a very dilute solution 
of albumen in sea water The “corpuscles’’ liave scarcely yet appeared, 
there prevails always a direct propuiiiiou between the amount of albumen 
and the number of the corpuscles It is only in the highest or most 

* I would here desire to explain that in the paper On the Ch)laqoeous Fluid and Blood Proper 
of the Tiiiertcbratcd Animalfa * publishdh in Part h 18^2 of the PhiloBophlcal Transactions 1 have 
given at length the history of discovery upon this subject and that although the present papers 
are founded upon mhrdp new researches they prove essentially confirmatory of the news and fhets 
teted in the essay to Minch 1 have referred 
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developed grades of the cbylaqueous fluid that Jdmne occurs, and then ovdy 
m mry emcM comparative ainonrU True blood differs from chylaqueous 
fluid in this important particular—^that the former never '•bccurs in the 
animal senes without fabniie, the latter almost always The blood-proper 
of evhry known animal is corpusculated but that of tl>c annclida The 
blood of annelids is almost invariably coloured, pigment therefore does not 
necessanly depend upon the ageiiby of corpuscles The morphotic elements 
of the chylaqueous fluid are, for the most^art, distended with highly- 
refractive oil, m those o£ the tilood-proptr this principle never assumes a 
Visible form Albumen, corpuscles, and fat are thus intimately associated 
m the simplest type, under which the nutritive fluids of the animal organism 
occurs These definite and incomplex facts are prophetic of discoven^ 
The chjlaqucous fluid and the true blood of every auima|, alike fresh-water 
and marine, afford an alkaline re*ageuty The orgam/ed solids are always 
aci5 An acid nutrient fluid is not known in the animal kingdom Facts 
of wide-spread application arc “ Icms ” Here, then, are some of them 
Sea-water is a rapid solvent ot albumen It is a ciicumstancc of singular 
interest, that the vast multitudes of the lowest forms of animals are inha¬ 
bitants ol the sea, salt water constitutes the bulk and basis of their nutn 
tive fluids How nondrous the adaptation between animate and inanimate 
natuie< • 

The fluids have yet recei\ed no attention in those unicellular types of 
animal life—i e , the grcgarina*, the amneba, the proteus, and the actino- 
phrys sol, &c —winch stand below the zoophytes in the scale The sci'cr- 
fluid contents of these sim^de cell stiiictures must of course form at once 
food and blood Unde r this t^pe the ponfera must be ranked The anima- 
lized covering of the sponge consists of a congericb of cellb, which are dis¬ 
tended with a non-corpusculdted albumim/ed salt witer 

Polt/pijera —Tliiee types of striictm-i prevail among zoophytes—^tho 
hydronlal, the asterowlal, and the heiraiithonlal * 'I he hrst includes the true 
zoophytes and the hjdrie, the second, the akjons, the thud, the familiar 
actini^ In the zoophyte, the stomach opens dnectly by a sphmctenc 
orifice into the flediy avis of tj^ie polypidom, this is alike the case in the 
solitary and composite species The transparent horny walls of the poly¬ 
pidom are separated from the flashy axw by a very dibtinct interval, which 
18 occupied bj a hyaline areolar substance The body ol the poljpe, prd^crly 
80 called, consists of^ stomach embraced by a tegumentarj wall, 4hese two 
cylinders are separated by an open space filled with a transparent fluid 
The axes of the tentacles are the prolongations of this space, they are pe 
netrated by the fluid contained in the latter, this fluid bears no visible 
floating globules The fleshy axis of the polypidom is tubular in all hj- 
droidal poljqies, it is filled with a rapidly-moving corpusculated fluid The 
motion o^the corpuscles is most dibtinctly perceptible through the walls of 
the polypidom and the fleshy tube itself The globules whirl in every 
direction—sometimes advancing, sometimes receding, now revolving in the 
same place, and now coursing spirally along the sides of the tube This 
motion was studied by Lister, its existence has been confirmed by Sharpey 
and Van Bcneden The globules are raovdil by ciha this fact is now un¬ 
questionable Neither Lister, nor Sharpey, nor Van Beneden, could, how- 

Hibtory of On liili Zoopli} tea, by Dr Johnson 1842 • 
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ever, succeed m demonstrating their presence In the stems end branches 
of Ldomedea geniculata they are convincingly conspicuous * The floatmg- 
eorpuscle so Obviously present in the fluid, occupying the axes of tlie 
polypidoms everywhere, passes upwards into the space between the stomach 
and teguinentary<.panctes only when the polype fully distends itself it is 
seldom seen in the axeal channels of the tentacula The splanchnic cavity 
in some species appears to be divided froi i the polypidal tubes by a cribri¬ 
form septum, it 18 then ouFy* the fluid parts which filter through, the 
corpuscles remain behind This foreshadows Jirst attempt of nature 
to form true blood out of a chymous fluid Here the corjiuscles ore no 
agents in the respiintory process, they do not penetrate the organs dedi¬ 
cated to this function Neither the true splanchnic chamber, the interior 
ndSp the exterior of the tentacles, arc ciliated in any hydroid anthozoa 
The fluid in these*^ proi esses differs in nrf sensible particular from that m 
the axes of the polypidoms but in the absence of corpuscles, they canrfot, 
therefore, be distinguished as two distinct and independent fluids There 
18 a niechauical reason m some species against the admission of the 
globules into the canals of the tentacles—they are too large It is pro¬ 
bable that nature has imposed a certain limit of bodily dimensions on the 
cells of fluids, below which they cannot disfhaigc the ofticc for >\hich 
they are* designed The illustrations of corpusdes accompanjing the pre¬ 
sent communication were drawn as faithfully as possible, as they w ere seen 
in motion in the axes of the polypidoms They constitute only varieties 
0 ^ -no type Jigs 1 to 8, Plate 1, exhibit one general dhaiacter, they are 
thiek-walled vesicles, commonly spherical, sometimes compressed, bean¬ 
shaped, frequently nucleated, and now and then granular They are m some 
cases intermingled with highly-refractive olcus molecules These corpuscles 
hear the gencr^ character of inferior organization, they arise in an ulbu- 
mtiious solution of salt watei, they are invariably present, the conditions 
determining their production are therefore constant It will not dissipate 
the mystery to afiirm, with Ascherson, that they arise mechanically, as though 
by the contact of two homogeneous fluids (oil and albumen), or with Melsens, 
that the presence of certain salts precipitates the albumen, or with Gluge, 
that pressure and agitation will account for tliLir origin They piesent a 
definite tjpd character m all liydiaid zoophytes There is a speciality in 
the process of histumorphosis to which they owe their formation J ig 1 
represents these bodies as they occur in the fleshy polyj)ulom of Clava mul- 
tirornis, fig 2, Hydractina cchiuata, fag 3, Scrtularm polyzomus, fag 4, 
Seitulaiin pinaster, fag 5, Plumulana fulcata, fig 6, Plumulana cathennaj 
fag 7, Loomedea geniculata, fag 8, Campanulana mtegra, all magnifaeil 
about 400 diameters These corpuscles may be noted as distinctive of the 
zoophytic type 

In the hydros, it is easy to demonstrate the existence of a fluid charged 
with delicate jiellucid globules, in the cdh of the space between the stomach 
and the teguraentary walls In the hyclrte this ^pace is not divided by 
parallel longitudinal septa as in the aetinese, hut by intercrossing septa At 

* I have examined tlie erentest number of the species abounding along the coast between 
Swansea and Tenby In none have 1 faVtied to detect ciha in the fleshy axes of the jx)l}pidoiaii 
in Tubularia, Clara, Hydractina and one or tno more speilcs the walls of the polypidom are too 
dense and obscure to render the observation ot the cilia satisfactory In others their existeuoe 
cannot be disputed # 
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the roots of the tentacles the moving globules may be readily observed, 
thqr do not appear to traverse the axes of the tentacles Tlie pengastnc 
space m the hydras, as in the hydroid antboroa, is destitute of ciliary epi- 
thehum The corpuscles partake more of the character of oil globules 
fhgs 9 10) In hydra vindis, they consist of a few granular spherules 

(fig 9), intermixed with oily molecules Those of hydra vulgans discover 
the same character, abounding nfore in g^l In the astenfid polypes, the 
stomach of each polype is prolonged into caftals m the polypidoiii No 
corpuscles can* be seen moying li? the tentacles when they are being pro¬ 
truded by the limpid fluid of the splanchnic cavity A thin section made 
by aid ot Valentine’s knife, parallel with the canals of the polyjudoni, and 
placed carefully under the microscope, will display the motion of cilia 

The corpuscles, as seen moving under cihary action in the channels thfhi 
observed, are represented in fig IT They correspond with those of other 
zoophytes They ai e little organized, they consist of spherical vesicles, 
mingled with oil-particles borne few arc nucleated, while others are 
charged with minute granules It is diflicult to coiueive the nature of the 
office which morphic elements so simple arc capable ot discharging 

The tentacles of asteroidal polypes arc said to lie perforated at the ex¬ 
tremities This is scarcely possible Thej are capable of expansion, 
through injection of fluid from the perigastric space into their axeA 

The fluids in the Attimo’ admit of ready demonstration bclecting the 
more transparent apt cics, or } omig individuals, the following facts may be 
verified While the little object lies on its side, the fluid contained.in 
chambers between the stomach and integuments may be seen every now 
and then escaping into the stomach, through an onhee situated at tho 
bottom of this organ The dissections of Dr Cobbold'* have rctently con¬ 
firmed the existence of this'opening The converse movement of the fluid 
may also be easily tiaicd The surrounding watei enters tho stomach, 
wherein it briefly sojourns, then paslcs through the opening at the bottom 
into the great cavity ot the body, in this cavitj it remains for a variable 
period'5 <1 now injects the tentacles Corpuscles now arise in the fluid, it 
becomes thicker in consistence, fli rough increase ot its albumen, it is no 
longer puie, lifeless, salt.w^tei, it is a corpusculatcd, chylaipicous fluid, 
it is competent to subserve thc^ ends of solid nutrition Whence do the 
floating cells pioceed? what produces them? Certainly no solid organ, 
neither livtr nor spleen can in this case interpose its agency T4ien, is it 
possible that there can inhere m albumen a mysterious histomorphotic 
power, m virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into the solid 
condition? This were only a mode of enouncing ‘Hhe thcoiy ot sponta¬ 
neous generation ’ 

Let facts accumulate The tinio theory of the genesis of the floating 
corpuscle^ will in time anse 

In Actinia meserabryantliemum the corpuscles of the chjlaqucous fluid 
are complex in companion with those of zoophytes Tbc> contain secon¬ 
dary cells and nuclei, they arc intcrspeised with oil globules and sperm- 
cells (fig 12), they are not numerous m proportion to the bulk of the 
flmd The cavity of the body and the hiterior of the tentacles, in all 
helianthoid zoophytes, are nchly ciliated, in this particular they are dis- 

* Annals and Maf Nat Hist Feb 1853 
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tinguished from the asteroid and hydroid orders The entire bulk of the 
fluid in these animals, when imtoted, is emitted through the mouth This 
faculty IS peculiar to the Actinise In zoophytes, the contents of the 
polypidom are not expelled extemall) on the retiring of the animal mto its 
cell The surrounding element is drawn again into the body with equal 
facility in the instance of the sea anemone The marvd is, that fluid thus 
ingested and rejected so readijj should ^Vove adequate to the purposes of 
solid nutrition—that free cclfi should dcve|op themselves in i^with so much 
rapidity The fluid contained in the splanchnic cavity of the Actinite (that 
is, if it have remained suflicicnth long m that cavity) aci^uires in a very short 
time an impregnation of albumen, it becomes turbid on the addition of 
mtnc acid 

The invcrtebr^tcd animals generally are distinguished from the verte- 
brated in this respect,—that m the former the solids are more completely 
saturated with the fluids, the tells of the solids are larger, and more 
adapted to retain fluid than in the latter This is more stnkingly true of 
those classes, the Zoophytes, Medubse, Edunodennata, and Annelida, in 
which the chylaqueous fluid constitutes moic or less completely the liquid 
medium of nutrition The inference is irrcsistihlt, that the fluids undergo 
a preparatory change in the intenor of, or between, the ctlls of the solid 
structulls, the fluids are timt qualihed tor the work of histogenesis This 
supposition explains the simplicity, the low, dmost inorganic, type of their 
composition, it assigns a reason tor the comparative absence ot corpuscles 
these fluids while yet within the gieat cavities of the body, it accounts 
for the non-development of a blood-vascular system in these animals, it 
tenders intelligible vvliat was before inexplicable—^the mechanism of nutri¬ 
tion 111 these incomplex organisms As nearly as it is possible to express 
in lines and points objects so delicate, hg 12 shows the corpuscles of the 
chylaqueous fluid of Aetima mesembiy anthciniim, fig 13, those of Actinia 
crassitornis, fig 14, of Actinia bellis, fig 15, ot Lueemaria auricula all 
magnified about 400 diameters In raorphic eharactcis they full within 
the zoophytic type • , 

The AcalejtJm are constituted on tlie pattern of zoophytes From them 
theydifter in having no common splnnclniic caviiy Thestomach is prolonged 
into canals ramifying in the solid feubstanre of the body, the canals receive 
then" contents directly, through open oiifices, from tlie stomach Sea¬ 
water, with the organic matter, living or dead, vvhv h it may perdiance 
hold in mixture or solution, is first drawn into the stomach, it sojourns 
there over the time required to subject it to the agency of the gastne 
secretion It is then in great part admitted into the gistnc canals, here 
it circulates to and fro, driven by vibratile cilia Definitely organized cor¬ 
puscles now evolve themselves, albumen increases in proportional amount, 
and the fluid becomes a nutritive compound In these canals it is sub¬ 
mitted to atmosphonc agency, "from them it passes by exosmosis into the 
cells of the solids This fluid, in passing from th& stomach into the <»nais, 
experiences the influences of no glandular organ unless those cells consti¬ 
tuting the walls of the containing canals It signifies little whether the 
alimentary system be furnished with one or two ojiemngs, the character 
of the flmd contents remains the same In the ptdmograde orders it may 
lie readily collected for examination Hhizostoma Cuvien is familiar along 
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our coasts In this species the corpuscles of the chylaqueous fluid are 
large and abundant (fig 16), in their mature state they consist of com 
pressed spheres, tliey bear two or three bright nuclei The whole cell i§ 
tilled with minute yellowish granules, other, simple, non-nuclear vesicles 
are interspersed The parietes of the containing canals are internally 
villous, they furnish a ^digestive secretion, which promotes the chemical 
changes involved in sanguihcatioH , 

The corpuscles of the chylaqueous fluid of*iSic Medusa* depart strikingly 
from the zoophytic type, .they a^e much laiger, they art more laden with 
granular and adiposcr contents They present a yellowish tint, indicating 
the dawn of a pigment-sccreting property They arc furnished, in the 
mature state, with a dense involucrum, the “ molecular base” is abundant 
In the genera Aurelia, Pelagia, Chrysaora, Cassiopasa, and Cyansea, tlte 
digestive canals are csecal, os m Kliuostoma The cdiogfade acalcpbs pre 
sent a modified arrangement Here the digestive sj stem is provided with 
an outlet as well as an inlet, the contents of the system coincide with 
those of the ciliograde orders The little Velella lirabosa is common in 
the bays of our seas, it exemplifies a cirrhigrade medusan, in it the 
eutr^oe to the stomach is situated at the extremity of a sort of flask- 
shajied proboscis, the base of which opens into a cavity of somewhat cylin- 
dncal form, which lies in the direction ot the length of the h«ly, and 
subdivides at each end into two prolongations, from which a system of 
canals appears to pass off into other parts of the bodj The corpuscles of 
the chylaqueous fluid in this beautiful nudusan, like the animal, exhibit ja 
slightly bluish tinge (hg 17) In microscopic characters they do not 
materially differ from those of Ithi/ostonu In Willsia stelluta, a less 
common acaleph, the stomach is campanulute and o])ens widely bi four 
scarcely undulated lips Hie surrounding ovaries impart to till colour a 
yellowish colour Irom the stomach pi occed^siv gastro vascular canals, 
which subdivide as they descend tf» the margin of tht Hubumbrclla, and 
tormiiidtc in the tentacles '1 hese canals are lined with a ciliary epithe¬ 
lium, find filUd with a fluid thickly ooipusoul ited Hie floating cells are 
medusan in type (hg 18), they consist of cells gorged with compaiativcly 
large secondary cells, thej^ are tinted yellowish blue Many are simple 
nou-nucltar vesicles, the iqolc(|j^lar base is abundant In Turns neglecta, 
the floating cells of thi fluid contained m the gn-stio vascular canals are 
essentially similar te*the former, they aie, however, distinguished by the 
greater dimensions of the secondary celK, they dance among't themselves, 
as though mutually repulsive In Gerjoma ai»pendicula, the leinainmg 
example to be here cited, the ctlls of the chylwpieous fluid tall under the 
descnption already given, the involuciurn is dense, the secondaiy cellules 
large and oleus, the vesicles and grannies numeious (fig 20) 

The of^/d^hin mark the upper boundary of that division of the nutritive 
fluids m winch the latter communicate openly and directly with the 
external medium Th<k surrounding water, salt or fri sh, (liters immedi¬ 
ately into the splanchnic cavity, i!^ cavity always jn which the chyl¬ 
aqueous fluid IS Icidged this fact constitutes a fundamental article of distinc¬ 
tion between the fluids of the lowest animalS and those of the higher In the 
acelephs, this splanchnic cavity assumes the shape of canals—^the gastro- 
vascular The chambers and channels m wl ich the higher grades of the 
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chylaqneous flnid and the blood proper arc included, are everywhere and 
invaiiably closed, neither the contents can escape, nor the circiiinambiout 
clement enter, lu an immediate manner From the arrangement, peculiar 
to, and distinctive of, the two lowest classes of mvertebrata, the inference 
may be drawn tljat in these animals the whole mterm of the body may be 
penetrated by the external inorganic medium, no injury results from this 
penetration, contranly, it forms the firstt condition of existence But one 
striking additional fact should lie stated as chanictenstic of this Ion est 
division of chylaqueous fluid, %t contianf'rwfibntie^ no coagulum forms 
in it, its coipusclcs, whitli are chiefly impregnated with oleine, are the 
products of the histomoiphosis of the tfJhmnm, they secrete in these 
degraded organisms no hsematosine This colouring and coloured compound 
1 ^manufactured by the cells of the solids, not those of the fluids The 
fact of the absence of flbrine from the fluid of the splanchnic cavity, 
which in these animals is the only nutritive fluid of the organism, tlfere 
being present no trace whatever of a blood-vascular system, is corrobo¬ 
rative of the theory, formerly stated, that the fluids acquire their final 
hxstogemtic capacfity in the interior of the cells of the solids It will be 
afterwards demonstrated that the semi fluid contents of the floating cor¬ 
puscles as they exist m the true blood of the higher molluscaaiid Crustacea 
19 a selftcoagulating principle, if it be tfJebuhn in a colourless form, thm 
globulin, like fibnnc, is spontaneously coagulable The free-cclls of the 
fluids of zoophytes, acalephse, are filled only with coloivrless prineiples, 
tile inv/ducra are also devoid of colour, the eye reads lu their interior 
nothing but oleine Lthcr extracts no adipose matter from the filtered 
Intel cellular fluid The office of the floating corjmscles of the fluids 
in these inferior forms of life, may then fore be defined as that of con¬ 
verting tflfe saccharine into the adipose pimciples—jirinciples which, next 
to albumen, are most important in the requiiements of solid organization 
But let the question he now emphatically jiressed—In a fluid thus consti¬ 
tuted—of water, a few salts, albumen, corpuscles, and oleine—m what 
manner, and where, are the floating-cells ginerated? The fluid enters the 
stomach, sojourns briefly m contact with its hmng surface, proceeds into 
the interior of the pentoncal cavity, thefein ^o oscillate, impelled by 
muscular and vibratilc action, this is its history In what manner, hut 
through certain chemical lelations into whicli the albumen enters, wfth 
the other(pimciples present, where, in the fluid itself, seeing that it 
receives the vital inipiess of no solid organ, can theoe bodies arise? 
Philosophic circumspection forbids at present the further flight of spe¬ 
culation All that can with propriety be admitted in the glimmering 
light which immature science as yet aflbrds, is, that under certain unde¬ 
fined conditions of development, of chemical combinations, and in presence 
of a living body, albumen does acquire the spontaneous power of passing 
fiom the fluid into the solid form This limit bounds abruptly the light 
of chemistry Wlty this “ solid form,” thus acquired, should, in different 
classes, orders, genera, and species, be differently configurated, is a question 
before which the geimis of modem science lies powerless 

(70 ht cenhnMed ) 
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Art II 

Decmmum Pathdlogimm, or, Contrthutiona to the History of Chrome 
Dueaae, from the bt Georges Hospital Jttecords of Fatal Ca^es during 
Ten, Years By Thomas K Chambers, Physician "to St Mary’s 
Hospital, London ^ 

Part IV — Diseases op •fHE Heart 

• 

The design of the set of pfipers, of which this forms one, is to employ for 
the fixing ot pathological data a consecutive scries of cases examined 
during the ten years ending December 31, 1830, at St George’s Hospital 
The analysis is not earned on to the present tune, principally because th^ 
more recent post-mortem books ai^ in such constant rccfuest for clinical 
lectures and other purposes, that to borrow them for the necessary period 
would occasion much inconvenience Moreo^cr, as some day must be 
appointed for wmding-up accounts, none seemed more appiopnate than 
the conclusion of the dccciimum and the half-century, the dehnitcncss of 
which date may, perhaps, induce the rcsumiition ot the task by the author 
or others on its future recurrence 

The whole number of bodies examined was 2161 in 2539 fatal^cases, 
of which the 37 8 not opened formed a perfectly promiscuous class, as is 
known both Iroin the habits of the hospital, and the fact that the propoi- 
tions of their ages and sexes correspond eloselj to those of which an autopsy 
was made The infiuenccs of age uiul sex on the whole number ha^ been* 
fully entered into m the ‘Medical Times,’ (July 24th and August 7th, 
1852,) and will be repeated here only when the argument demands such 
quotation . 

Of the same 2161 oases, those will here be made the subjects of analysis 
and eompaiison which exhibited aftqy death some lesion acute or chronic 
ot the central organ of cireulation 

The condensation of materuls which a course of argument by statistics 
allows, gives an opportunity tor mtioduemgmto one paper the whole senes 
of cardiac lesions, by whieh ^ picture of tin in is presented very conducive 
to the practical interests "ot tnith 1 or nothing, I conceive, leads more 
straightly to the gaming thtise iJtoacl jihjsiologieal views of chronic^ ail¬ 
ments, which aid us to manage them successfully, than the union, in the 
mind first, and then Upon the paper which is its index, of diseasts which 
have the same real nature, while the scattering of a subject m ciuinbs to 
the winds, or the tearing it limb by limb in the volumes of a dictionaiy, 
cannot but gi\c rise to nairow views and pedantic treatment The caretul 
writer and the foiewarncd reader may and do guard themselves, but there 
IS always this danger to be apprehended from the current iiteratuie ot 
medicine, fitherwisc so beneficial to science 

The chief object of the arrangement to be adopted is, convenience of 
pernsal, but at the samc\mie, a presumption tliat such is in most instances 
the order of the succession ot morbid jiheuomena gives it a certain degree 
of natural order ^ 

A McdforinaJbums of the Heait 

JThe proportionate frequency of occurrence of several of the commoner 
forms of arrested derdc^pment m the heart, is probably fairly represented in 
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the following table ^ but it is almost needless to say, that no imiihcit trust 
must be placed in statistics where the numbers are so small 

Table I 


t 

M'xlformatiotifl of Heart 

W Ith dig 
t ugc also 

U, V ttUlB 

with altered 
muscular n a U 
of Heart 

Heart 

otherwise 

normal 

Total 






lormicn ovale and ductus aitcnosus') 



1 

1 

open j 





Foramen ovale open 


1 

4 

5 

Ductus artciiosus open 

1 



1 

Aortic V ilv cs irregular 

10 


1 

ii 


Nairow as is the field of observation here presented, it is suftcient to 
render probable these Dedvettom 

1 That patency of the foraitu ii ovale has little, if any, influence 
for ill'ovei the action of the heart 

2 That itregularly formed valves are peculiarly luble to become 
^iscaard 

3 That of all parts of tin organ, malformation ib most freepient 
m the aortic valves 

B Tiibei LvJat Deposit 

This was found m 2 instanccb in the substance of the heart, in both of 
which tubercle existed also in the lungs m an unsoftened condition The 
respective ages of the patients n(re 4 and 26, in the former, no change 
lu the stiucture of the organ was observed, in the latter, there wa.s a cer¬ 
tain amount of hypertrophy and ddcUation of the muscle, with cedema of 
the valves on the left wde, very probably the onscquences of the presence 
of a foreign body 

Tfie pericardium also was affected by itibercitlosis m the first of the above- 
mentioned cases 

The pencardium alone was affected without the heart in 5 other cases 
In 3 of these there wen ttibeitles also in the lungs, in 2 there were not 
Ill one of those, where there were tuberdes in the lungs, there was trjb&T' 
eida/r peritonitis, and in two, tidiercrdwr machmtis The respeetive ages of ^ 
those 5 last eases weie 3, 18, 20, 26, 44 

Dednctwn —The whole number of cases of tuberculosis was 566^ 
in the 2161 autopsies, so that the occurrence of this disease in the 
heart is clearly a rare occunence, only provbked by tlie strongest 
diathesis, and at an age when general tuberculosis is most prevalent 


0 Fibrous Tvsnour 

Fibtovs Tumour is recorded as having been found attached to the peri' 
carditim ut one instance 
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D MahgnamJL Ihaease 

In 179 cases of mahgywM dismae which were examined, and at least 20 
not &llyiexatuined, the heart was affected by the morbid growtli in 7 
instanoes * 

In 3 of these, the substance of the muscle was implicated, in 1, the 
mitial valve, in 3, the pencurdmqi^ onlj 

Of the first 3, in No 1, the toot had beeli «*nputated for the same dis¬ 
ease, and the inguinal glands wei* affected, m No 2, the peritoueum par¬ 
ticipated in the cancerous growth, in No 3, tlie th}ioid the adjoin¬ 

ing parts of the neck and mediastinum With the initial valve were joined 
the mamma, the axilla, and the reeti museh s 

Of the d where the pericardium chiefly < xhibited the malignant condi» 
tion, m No 1, the pleuia, omentum, ovaiia, and skin wer^ similarly dis¬ 
ease, in No 2, the liver, uterus, and oviiia, in No 3, the stomach, 
pancreas, the kidnejs, and abdominal glands 

In 3 ol the 7 cases ol malignant dise«i.st, pn ica> was induced by the 
lesion 

Def^uchouH —I As malignant disease must rapidly prove fatal 
whenever it attacks the heart, it may be presumed that the other 
orgins found siraultineousl} diso'usfd were its primary scat, aiTd that 
its occunence in the centre of ciiculation alone, is in the highest 
degree improbable 

II It IS somewhat more likely to fix in tlie heart than 
tubercle is 

E A^ipo^e Ttssi>e in Excess 

Hypertrophy of the idipose tissue, th it is to say, an augmented amount 
of mmial fat, was found, • 

With other chronic disfase of tlic heart, 32 times 
Without chronic disease of the heart, 17 times 


In the following table arc‘divided the concomitant chronic diseases of the 
hea/rt , , 

Tabu II • 


Chronic legion of Heart assoclati il with hypertrophy 
of the adi(>ose tis»ue ot the or^aii 

V alvca 
diutast^d 

' Valves 
healthy 

1 acuta 
|ducased 

-♦- 

Valves 

and 

aorta 

healthy 

1 

Total 

Dilatation 


m 

B 

IS 

H^pertroflhy 

4 

■ 


c 

Dilatation and hvpertroplly 

4 

■■ 

H 

5 

Soft muscle, or probable fatty degeneration 

• 


B 

2 

3 

Total 

13 

8 

11 

• 

32 
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One case where there was no chrome disease of the heart had a deposit 
of recent Jibrm on the valves, the kidneys being small and granular 

The chief remark to be made on the above table is, that it affords a 
proof that excess of adipose tissue is m itself a cause of dilatation of the 
heart A companson of it with Table XX, at the conclusion of this paper, 
will show that m the whole number of dilated hearts, those which were so 
affected without valvular or aortic lesions are only half as numerous as 
those where the valves wens diseased, vhereas here, with excess of adipose 
tissue, they exceed them in number 

We cannot be surprised at this frequency of dilatation of the heart, when 
we reflect on the great increase of work which is thrown on the chief organ 
of circulation by the increased aiea of capillanes through which the blood 
has to be propelled m fat people The addition of several stone to the 
weight in fat, requires certainly a ver^ large, though not perhaps a pro¬ 
portionate, addition of blood and bloodiessels to nourish it, yet the tiame 
heart has still to undertake this extra labour The balance tlicu between 
the systemic and pulmonary ciiculation must be destroyed, aud the lungs 
be unequal to tlie secretion of so much more carbon than they were made 
for, hence the blood becomes more venous, more liable to form conges¬ 
tions, and to dilate the cardiac cavity b> its retarded pace 

The hypertrophy of the cardiac fat was sometimes associated with general 
corpulence of the whole system, and sometimes not The pioportionate 
frequency of these two occurrences, together with the particular state of 
heart \n which they were individually observed, is shown in the following 
table 

Tapli, hi 


state of Ileert awoclated with excess of adipose tissue 

In corpu 
lent 
persons 

In persons 
nut 

corpulent 

Total 

Dilatation 

13 

5 

18 

Hypertrophy 


6 

G 

f 

Dilatation and hypertrophy 

2 

3 

5 

SoTtemng or atropliy 

1 

2 

3 

llealtliy state 


33 

17 

Totak 

20 

29 

49 


In this table may be remarked the much greater frequency with which 
a healthy state of heart was joined to excess of it^ adipose tissue when the 
rest of the person was normal, than when it was corpulent, an evidence 
that (fenoral obeeily exercises a remarkable influence over the circulation, 
equally with the growth of fat on tlie heart itself 
With respect to the 29 eases mentioned where excess of adipose tissue 
was found on |hc heart lu patients of normal size, it may be observed that 
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there is no proof that the fat there was not the remains of a general obesity, 
which had been reduced by the disease that proved fatal, or by other 
agencies For the fat is removed from the base of the heart with greater 
difficulty than almost any other situation As an evidence of this, it may 
be mentioned that one of the 29 cases was an old man of §0, emaciated by 
pulmonary consumption of old date, ulceration of the rectum, and abscess, 
yet sbll retaining an abnormal amount of fat in this place 

The whole number of corpulent pcisons «Kamined Mas 104 (67 of de¬ 
cided corpulence, 37 "stout”), 8f which we see 20, Or 219 per cent, had 
excess of fat on the heart * 

The whole •number of persons not corpulent was 2097 (lie, 2161 —104), 
of winch 29 at most, or 1 4 per cent, had excess of fat on the heart 

Deduction —Over-developraient of fat on the heart is, as a general 
rultf, part of an univerbal tatty hypertrophy 

These last remarks are not incapable of practical application We must 
not forget, in treating corpulence, that fat on the heart, whether it be the 
lost tg come or not, will surely be the last to go, and we must therefore 
carr} on the plans which wt ha\c found beneficial beyond the diminishing 
of the abdomen and limbs, if we would relieve the overburdened centre of 
circulation 


F Adtpose Tissw absent ^ 

In 340 cases of vomicce vn the hmgs, emaciation existed in 299, but in 
one only of tliese Ijist was the fat absorbed from the base of the heart 
Here it was replaced by a quantity of serous fluid effused in the interstices 
of the areolar tissue, so that the form of the oigan and its mechanical 
relations to surrounding parts were iq a great measure preserved This is 
a further exemplification of the note betoie taken of impediments existing 
to the g,bsorptiou of fat from this situation 


(i Acute InjUmmmtxmis 

• • 

(a ) Inflamrtudwn of the Muscidar Structure —^There were 3 casSs of 
abscess in the museul§p panetes of the heart, all arising from pwmhtxt tn- 
fectum of the hhod by distant chronic disc iscs—viz, twice by diseased 
joints, and once by a bubo m the groin 

o>) Endocoiditvs —Mirks of recent inflammation were found in the 
valves in 43 instances, in 2 evidenced by oedema alone, m 41 by a deposit 
“ of fbnn * 

In the f former there was hypertrophy and ddataUon of the heart also, 
in one, phthisu pulmoinalu 

In the 41 where there Mas recent fdmn deposited, the immediate causes 
of the inflammation maj be divided as follows 

* In many caocs the etiatenee of very extensive old disease of the valve renders the description 
of the acute lesion doubtful, these are omitted 
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Tablb IV 

Cuet 

yraemia from Bright’s disease of kidaoy 13 

Dropsy from diseased heart 2 

Arute rheumatic fever 9 

Chrome ditt 9 3 

Chorea 1 

Ditto and chronic rheumatisiu umted, (P) 1 * 

Ananpui from starvation ^ 1 

Typhus 3 

Pyanua 1 

Pneumonia (m one case suporvemug on plithisis) 3 

Plounsy ^ ^ 3 

Malformation of valves 2 

Old disease of valves 1 

(V) o 2 


In one case the part of tho endo< ardnim just above the mitral valvo*wa3 
rough from rfanit fibnti, without any of the valves themselves being 
affected The heart was dilated, but uo other obvious cause of the endo¬ 
carditis IS recorded 

Deduction —It is clear, from the list of causes enumemted 
above^that endocarditis, as sebn in tho dead body, is either a mam- 
festatiou ot those dibeascs in which the blood is known by analysis 
to be the most alteied in composition, oi a consequence of mecha- 
‘nical interruption to the motion of the valve 

In 30 of the above-named 44 cases the mmaulai Hit mture of the heart 
was chronwaVy afected —v i/ • 

Table V 

Hypertiophicd and dilated 35, or 31 0 per cent 

Hypertrophied 8, oi J 8 i „ 

DUated 7, or 15 8 „ 


In 2117 cases free from acute endocarditis, 
475—VIZ 


Table VI 


it was similarly diseased m 


Ddated 
Ilypcrtrophn d 
Hypertrophied and dilated 


203, or 9 5 per cent 
129, or 0 0 „ 

121 , cr 6 8 „ 


Deduction I—^The numbers effected with disease of the heart 
show its piobable influence m determining inflammation to the 
valvea 

Deduction II —The comparative rank in the per-centages which 
hypertrophy and dilatation hold in the two last lists, show that it is 
the former condition particularly which has this influence 

The influence of kiduey-disease, or of that state of blood which is one of 
its conditions, in determining \alvular inffatnmtion, is sufficiently apparent 
from the tabic of cases, and has been illv|^^ tu the paper on the subject 

* la 0)1% Instance It is doubtful how far the dltnase was recent or chronic 
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1>5 tlic jncstiil avtbor m tlic Ajuil nmiibtr of thiis joiuual^ f.o no moic 
than a rtfeicncc tlntlier is licit neccssaij 

Thepailitula} lalvcs weie affected in tLc folloAVing pioportion—‘M? 

Tabu. A II 

• Ca<!C8 


The initial rad lortic simultaneously 21 

Tlip mitral alone • * It 

The aoitic alone • 7 

The tncu‘'pid alone • 1 


In 3 of tlicsi (Bseb there wis chrome iliscase of the sinie aal\e, m 4, 
chrome disease of the othei vah cs 

DediKfioQi —W( hive hire evidence from a*.utc inflammation of» 
what will he made more ccitim bv lijolici mimbei^ liom cluonif 
ht ite?—VI/, the t( mlency of both b( ts o^; v lives to b< dTei led simul- 
t<aneoubly, ind of the gre itei li ibility ol the aniiculo-ventiit nl ii a ilvi s 

This list lomaik Avould he thu inoie stiikingly exhibited, Jl wo Look only 
the constitution il c isi s into i oiisnli i itiou toi on ot the im ih uik il e luscs 
of the*in{l iiuniition, iniKoimed stiiutuie, his bun litily hown to bi 
almost pceub 11 to tin untie vahis, and by iddiiig to tin uuinlic of 
lustiinecs of loeilizitiun ip tbit put, dimiiiubes the jnomiueiiee ot the 
imti il 

(( ) ]*t7U€n(litiii —"Nluksof rtteut loiisisting of pus oi 

solt hbiiji, well, loinul in tlu piiuudium lu 11) iiistmets, iii one cast, 
tin lufl uuination h id only e lUsed icddeiiing iinl \ iseul ii lujietiou ot the 
inemlnane 

The piobahle di cet ©f tin inllauini ition wue as lollow 




Tvbli i^ii 


llhemndie It vei 

DiHb, with distased liurt and kidneys 

iJiieraia hom diseistd kidiuis eitlitr ilonr oi with diseised 
hi lit , • 

Disc 1st d lu lit iiid diopsy 
I’yasiiui * * 

Iiysintlis . 

I’ettchid, oi ii[]iu'#iLVCi 
Ab‘'( esses iftei teiei 
rncmnoui i 

I'ciitoiutis iiom aecidt lit il causes 

Pleuiisy Ol tmpytnm 

Voniuu ill I hi ItiUpS 

Malign rat disc isc in ictual contact 

Ditto nWihe nt ighbouiliood < 

Kci^hbomnif, ilisecss 
Slougb of o stipli ijjUS • 

Aneurism ol aoit i 
I’lactuu of bternum, A.C 
P • 


Ca cs 

IS 

i 

.0 

IS 

IS (01 j;) 
I 

? 

1 

30 

1 

5 

b 

2 (01 3 )" 
] 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


* III uftc I aio a general cit vdopment of malignant discasu coiiiLiiIcd m tunc vi ith pyeemlc alfcctiou 
of the blood in producing mlloiniiiatious allcr au amputation 

24-xn 14 
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In tins list ftti attempt has been made at a natural arrangement of causes, 
by placing ns near together as possible those which appear to have the 
greatest likeness to one another, and by making no defined division into 
classes At the beginning are plated those which are most decidedly con¬ 
stitutional, and the most clearly local come at the end The great prepon¬ 
derance of the former is sufficiently evident to n quire no comment 

As respects the ages of those mIio were affected with acute pericarditis, 
there is, of couisc, a conbujeraole difference according to the cause from 
whence it arose 

Of the 18 rJutimcitie fiver cas€% there were, up to the age of 21 years, no 
less than 1‘ 4 males and 8 females Of the remaining 6, 3 had 

su^tjmration q/ the joints —viz, 2 inalch, aged 25 and 45, and 1 female, 
^ged 29, 1 male, aged 35 had also a slough on the sacrum, the remain¬ 
ing 2 weie a male of 27 and a female of 30 

Deduction —Rheumatic pericarditis is peculiarly a diseas'e of 
youth, and when it proves fatal after 21, it is usually from some 
complication with other inflammations consecutive on the fever, and 
perhaps is in some degree allied to pytumia ^ 

It seems a subject not unworthy of tlimed infjiury, but which I do not 
think has rescued investigation, whether the tinclcucy to acute infiimuia- 
tions, as a const qmnto of rheumatic fc\ei, is not dtvclopcd principally in 
those persons who have disobey ed the warning to keep quiet, which the 
pain caused by motion so feelingly preaches to them Our young piticnts, 
who will not be conti oiled, and our poor patients, who are unnilling or 
unable to give up work, are ceitnnly those in whom we most commonly 
find the various degrees of the inflammatory lesions My own cxpenence, 
limited as it is, of ilicumatie fever among the upper ranks, eertunly makes 
me tear pciicirditis less m them tl^n iii the lre<iuentcrb of hospitals, which 
has led me to think thd the " com/oilahk itemcs" aie little liable, while 
life insurers, who may he taken as a type of the ^^jiradent rloAse^," when 
they conftbs to having had rheumatic fever, scarcely e^ cr have any sure 
symptom to i elate of chest- iffeepon, or any marks to exhibit of having 
been treated for it Tlic power, then, and the will to keep quiet at the 
coiQinencenu nt of acute ihcumutisin, bceoi id* me the great pieveutives of 
Bocondqry inflammations 

Thougli it does not come strictly under tin piesCnt head, I cannot for¬ 
bear diawing attention to the frequency ^vlth wliith this same tendency 
(to become locally inflamed in couseiiuinee of motion) ib exhibited through 
out the whole peisoiis of those affected with rheumatic fevir The localiza¬ 
tion of the rheumatic action in one or more joints, and the putting on of 
sthenic, and then of disorganizing inflammation, occurs by far the most 
often in those who, through wilfulness, ignorance, or nccebsity,* have made 
the greatest efforts to war against pain, and keep about in spite of it I 
believe most practical observers agree with me ii7this, yet, strange to say, 
it is scarcely noticed by writers on the subject We find great varieties of 
treatment recommended, by, \sliich we flatter ourselves we soraewhai 
reduce the duration of the distcmpei, hiit we never feel quite happy while 
employing anj^ foi each has, at some time, reccned the re[>roach of doing 
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harm while it relieves the immechatc pain The pupils of Sydenham used 
to feci great comfort in seeing their sick easier after bloodletting, till Dr 
Todd told them that they increased thereby the liability to pericarditis, 
colchicum made both jiaticnt and practitioner joyful, till a suspicion was 
stalled^ that the an cmia which so often occurs in gouty and ihcuinatic con¬ 
stitutions, was due to the soothing di ug And so on, throughout the list 
We use them all, but we use them as two edged tools Not such is rest 
it cannot injure, and I believe doe^ more te pyjvent the ill eoubequences of 
rheumatic fever than any other treatment One who would spend time m 
making this humble anodyne and prophylactic generally known, would 
deserve the gcatitude of society llei ommend itions of it ad clet um are, it 
may bo hoped, superfluous, but unless v\e in([uire, we should hardly gucss 
how wide spread among the laity is the idea, that all pain, espc< i illy gouty 
and rheuinatie pain, should be fought igamst to the utmost, and that rc'-t 
is a j;emptation to be resisted 

H Remains of fonmr Pencatchlis 

There IS this distinction between tlu le&ion now under consideration and 
those*\vhich will iollow—vi/ , that it lepioscnts only the former cvistenee 
of an acute mflamniation which has passed away, whereas the morbid con¬ 
ditions ot v lives to be enumerated nevt m order aie a contiuualTy aug¬ 
menting evil, in all probability, and may faiily be eilled a chronic disease 
as well us a chionic lesion 

1 Adfmioiis —There were 86 eases of old adhesions in the pciicardiura 
by whieli the opyiosed surf ices of the scious membrane were united Of 
these 8o mtoinil idlusions 51 were anio(i'>(d, (omjdetely oblitii itiug the 
serous sac, f nearly nnwuial, 29 partial bands, ot various length, and 
2 msufticiently desinbed 

Of the o ) cases of umveisal and itearly uni verbal adhesion, the ages anti 
sexes were known m 54 

The mem age at death of 37 miles was 34 6 years 
„ „ •„ 17 ft males was 34 8 years 

Of the 29 cases of partwil aiihcsion, the ages mid seaes weie known 
111 28 * 

The mean agakt death of 20 males was 42 0 years • 

„ * „ „ 8 females was 415 years 

Deduchon —The consequences of partial adhesion aie much less 
rapidly fatal than of iimvcibil adhesion 

It would have hardly been worth while to notice this, hid not mecha¬ 
nical groiim^s been taken for an idt i that umvers il adhesion is the most 
favourable termination t)f jierieuditis The above quoted nurnberb are 
satisfactory pi oof tint it is not so 'ihty are, indeed, not quite bO large 
as might have been wished, but the simil ijity of the mean ages of me n 
and women in both classes shows that tbeie exist no distuibing ciuses of 
importance to invalidate the correctness of the aveiage 
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2 Inctdeutal contfiquenres of ad1tesion<i —Tn 5 of tlie cases with partial 
adhesions, there was a quantity of s&rum in tJie sac, varying in amount, 
but m one cast only was it very large 

The niean wje of 4 of those \\htre the age was known, was 43 0 years, 
so that the chance oi fluid in the sac dots not add muth to the danger 

In ^ cases out of tht 86 a tormation of hwiy matter had taken place in 
the old fibrin 

In 1 ease it tontained fulxpr<%e8 

In 1 case tht old adhesions ntre ccdematcyiis with scrum 

3 Thiclt'omfj, Th(ie aie 23 othei casts where the pciicardium, 
though not adhcicut, exhibitid traces of Jhrinpt lujlammalion —\17 

17, where it was adhmnt to externd i>iits 
C, wilt It it was thielvcntd 

2, wheio theit wtit un ittaclud (dninous filimt nts, possibly the remains 
of binds set loosi bj ib^oipLiou of out (\ticniit) 

4 TT7i</^ pah!on the Pri icanhn/n —IMuth doubt has, with good 
reason, been thro in o i tht assum^ition pationi/cd by the litc Di tiopc, 
that lYihite patches on the hciit iit in eiidtiitt of foinnr pcntarditis 
However, as that opinion is still inttitiiiiul b) many pcisoiis, this would 
seem the jiropti place to spcik of the Itsion 

It was tound iltoi,ethti in 160 < ists 

Tt w IS tound assocuttd with adla'^ions of the ptricirdiuin but 3 times, 
m two of which there wis fluid eoutanicd m the ptiieutliuni, and in 1 
some loceut inflammation With the moic oidinaij cists of adhesions, 
it does not stem to hive boon eonjtuned 

It IS, I think, rtiidcrttl probiblo from these facts, that though the 
exudation of hhitn funi an aente jtifl iinui itoty tondition, may in some 
few casts confane itself to i cncmusciibctl jiliet, and form these spots, 
yet in the gicit majtmty of instincts they art due to a process different 
m kind, vnd iftectmg ditk lent states ol system Whethei this process is 
a sent oh locili/ed by pci trophy of the uiemh.ane, or a union of it with 
the cellular tissue beneath, so as to become opaque and thick, will receive 
more endence fiom the nuiioseope and the scalpel thin fiom statistics 
We ought to distinguj h moie lutui itely thin is the hilnt at autopsies, 
whether the opvque }»ateh is capible of nmoial, leaving tin serous mem¬ 
brane hem ath, Ol whethei it n ill> loinis one continuous stiucturc with 
it And even then it IS ]>iolnbb tint the nikcd eye requi cs i ecitaui 
comse of instiaiction by the imeroscopt, bcfoie it is able to decide without 
it on the nature of these mcmbiauous stiuetuies 

I Chi onu diseased static of the Valves 

Dunng the ten ycais there were 367 cases lu ivlneh the valves weie 
chriMicaUy disea'icd —viz ^ 

Thickened or contracted in lu6 
With morbid deposits in 211 
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The pa7 titular valves affected >> ere as fonow—viz 

Tahii IX —Thickened or lontracted 

!rtic mitral lud aortic smiult mcously 
Thedortio done 

The niiti d alone • , 

Till initial and liicusjiid • 

Tiip niiti d, lortic, ind tiicusjiM 
All four sets * 

The tricuspid alone 
The tricuspid and aortic 
The aoitic uid pidinonary 


407 


Tunes 

'50 

ib 

37 

S 

a 

i 

1 

a 


Tatsi e X — irtth chrome moi hid dcposiU 


Theniitrd ind lortic siinidt mcously 71 

The null d done 'jf) 

'Jho aortic alone 59 

The loitic nutral andtiicuspid 0 

All loin b( ts 5 

Till mitrd and tricuspid • 2 

The lortu mitral, and pulinon uy 2 

The aoitif and pulmouiry 2 

Doubtful 5 


That the tlmkemn^^ of the \alvcs ihoac eniiuniatcd in ly be fiiily 
considered under the smie he id is the ehiunu di posits of itherornu m 
\arious dej^rec s of h irdc niii^, of n irly "ion ths, and e ilciic ous form itions, 
IS assume cl fioni our hnonle(l"< of the grndii itc d shades by which tliesc 
nppcarauecs lun into one inothci in^iidividuil instmccs Anothei icison 
foi the iseunijition may be di iwn fi om st itisf ics of the associ ition of 
these deposits in othci pats, with thukeiuii" of the valves in the vicinity 

Thus we hud atluroma of the aorta noticed 

In the 1 >G c ises of tliK-keiu d v vlvc s, 03 times, oi in 39 1 per cent 
In the 211 discs of chionic deposits, 90 tiiius, or in 42 6 per cent 

It IS possible tint nlicic athcionii, oi any conp[cnul state of tho\^alv( 
had bleu noted by thc'obsrivci, it w is in some evses considcicd sif^ieifiuous 
to state also that the aoita vvis in a like condition, ind then fore tbit the 
42 6 per tent is somewhat uinki the niuk But still the very fiequent 
conjunction of itheroma ol the aorta with thitkcucd valves, is in 
itself a suthcieut aif,uincnt foi their btiii" paits of the biiuc disease, even 
if we allow that tin re is a fallacy in the ipparent showing of the above 
table, by yhuliit set ms that simply thickened valves aie neaily as often 
associated with atluronia of the aoita as atheioinatmis \aivcs are 

Deduction —Thickening of the vlives is a lesion aiising unclet 
similar conditions as chiomc deposits of atlieioma, earthy matter, 
&c, m the same paits * 

From the aboi^ tabular detads, it would at the first blush appear, tint 
chiomc disease of the aoitic is at least is fieipicnt us that of the vntial 
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valve, and that the assumpticix drawn from our statistics of acute endocar¬ 
ditis, as to the greater liabilit} of the latter, was erroneous But if we 
consider the frequency of morbid deposits in the coats of the great vessel 
as the hrst commencement of the degeneration, and the likelihood for the 
neighbounng valves to be theieb} affected, wc shall see, that for the auri- 
eulo-vcntiieular orifici to be m often diseased, shows in it a greater indivi¬ 
dual aptitude than its colleague suffers from 

Thus -we hnd that in the 107 cases where the mH-ic valves were alone 
diseased, the aorta was atheromatous 55 times, ir in 51 1 per cent 

In the 90 cases when the mitral alone were diseased, the aorta was 
atheromatous 31 times, or in 32 2 pei cent 

And of these 31 times, 9 instaiiecs occur in the early part of one 3 fCar, 
with the signatare of a diffeicnt curator, so I think there is fair reason 
for suspecting an idiosyncrasy on his pait for including the aortic vahes 
undei the geiieiic teim “aorta,” and therefore omitting to notice sepa 
rately disease of the latter 

Deduction —As m acute, so m chronic disease, the most common 
case IS for both sets of valves m the left heart to he affected s'lmul- 
taneously, and of the two, the mifial would appear to have the 
greater individual liability, though the proximity of the aorta, and 
its frequent diseased condition, actually put the aortic in most 
dangei 

Now if atheroma of the aorti is part of the same disease as thickened 
and atheromatous valves, it is fair to assoeiati all three together in the 
view we take of their fiequenty in the deid bod}, and in the inferences we 
thenee draw concerning tl c living T will therefon add to the instanees 
of diseased valves those where the aorta was affected with ehioiiic deposit, 
without the valves having been partakers in the injury 

In the 1794 eases loitluynl chronic valvular diseist, we find the aorta 
noticed as being in that state 19j times, or lu 10 8 per cent 

Adding these 195 casts to the 3()7 of aihctctl valves, w< get 562 in the 
whole 2161, or 26 per tent, asa sjrabol of the probable frequency of tltfse 
sister lesions in the sick 

t 

Deduction —Chronic degeneration of the valves on neighbouring 
aorta is at least equally common with tuheiculosis, which affects 
25 4 per cent* 

Questmis of Age and Sex 

The tables which follow are designed to illustrate the proportionate fre¬ 
quency with which the Ic'sion lu question affects different ages and sexes in 
those classes of patients which become the subjects of ubseivation at metro¬ 
politan hospitals ^ 

* See nccoitiium Pathologicnin Part I No III, in Medic,al limes Augjat Uth ISSa 
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Tablx XI -—Agee and Sexes of those affcc^d with Chtomc Degeneration 
oj the Yalocs and ncigkhouring Aorta 


■ 

AuE8 

Tliiehened 

valves 

Chronic 

1 deposit 
involves 

Ohro 

■MUta 

• 

• 

Males 

1 ) 1 *. deiHislt m ^ 
with hiolthjr 
valves 

ToUl 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

Males 

lem 

• 

Mkles 

Fom 

1 em 

Sex un 
known , 

Males 

1 cm 

Both 

sexes 

From birth to 15 Inclusive 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

1 » ' 
1 

From 11 to 30 Inclusive 

12 

12 

23 

13 

17 

14 

1 ! 

62 

39 


From 30 to 45 inclusive 


25 

Al 

14 

' 

13 

B 


52 

182* 

rrq|n 15 to GO Inclusive 

27 

lo 

lO 

lb 

44 

24 

B 

121 

55 

> 176 

Above bO 

12 


' 27 

.. 

14 

6 

0 

53 

2J 


Age unknown 


0 

1 

1 7 


5 

1 

1 

19 

5 

25 

Total of all ages 

• 

‘Mi 

bO 

1 140 

b2 

1 U4 

59 

2 1 

1 

379 

181 

ob2 

Column 

i “ 

i‘ 

c 

d 

B 

B 


h 


i 


Table XII —Du cutlage m total Deatli\ of all Disease^, wheie an 

Autopsy woi made 



1 

• Thickened | 
valves ' 

1 

Chi onio 
deposit in 
valves 

C hronic dc 
t* nciation 
ol an to with 
healthy 
valves 

Total 

Total 


Males 

Ftm 

1 

Males 

1 em 

Males 

Fern 

1 

Males 

1 

tern 

Hoth 

In 154 cases from birth to 1 1 in 5 
elusive—^viz 94 males GO fo* > 
males J 

• 

3 1 

1 1 

0 

1 0 

i 

0 

0 

16 

4 2 

1 6 

32 

In 63G cases tbom 16 to 30 inclii 1 
sive-Tia 377 males, 2541 fe V 
males * J 

3 1 

4G 

' 6 1 

1 

50 

1 4 5 

5 4 

1 

1 13 7 

• 

,1,0 

14 4 

In 651 cases fl^im 30 to 45 inclu I 
sive—^vi 2 472 males 173 fe V 
males j 

74 

13 9 

1 

' 8G 

78 

II 4 

1 

7 2 

I 

27 5 

1 

28 6 

27 9 

In 438 cases fWim 45 to GO inclu 5 
slve via 233 males 139 te > 
males J 

90 

10 7 

Ib7 

11 5 

1 

14 7 

1 

17 2 

40 t 

39 5 

40 0 

In 1C7 COMB above CO—viz lOTv 
mMos 58 femal is / 

11 0 

13 7 

1 

24 7 

2o8 

12 8 

1 

10 3 

4S 9 

,0 0 

49 1 

In til coses of unknown age —\ 
viz 74 males, 37 females t 

9 4 


> 

9 4 

10 8 

, 67 

27 

2) 6 

135 

22 5 

In total of 2161 coses—viz 1425 1 
moles, 732 females 4 ? sex J 

67 


10 4# 

84 

94 

80 

2b 5 

24 7 

26 0 

Column 

A 


1 

c 

1 

» 

1 

1 

o 

_t._ 


1 
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DeducUom 

Ftom Gdumns G, H, and /, in Per-cmtage Tahk — T(Me XII 

I The tendency increases with the age 

II The rate of the increase is, hoi\cver, m an inverse ratio to 
the age 

Thus in the cases anal^/etl it uas— 

From 15 to 30, as 4 50 to 100 more likely that a person would be so 
atfectcd than under i 5 

Flora 30 to 45, it was as 191 to 100 more likely than flora 15 to 30 

From 45 to 60, it wis a-. 144 to 100 more likel} than from 30 to 46 

Above 60, it V as as 123 to 100 more likely than m the preceding hftecn 
years ^ 

Tlie above deductions do not at all Itvd to the conclusion which is some- 
tunes formed, fiotn the fict tint the liibihty iiureascs with age— m/, that 
the degeneration is, in tiuth, old aqe itselj Were this the case, the rate of 
increased Inbihty w ould be either regulir, or would lucicssi m a direct 
ratio with the jeirs Tlie inference latlicr is, that it is a disc ise incidental 
to dcv‘*lopment of the bodv, rad fioru a viricty of eircunistaiices, which 
may be surmised still more incident il to iipci life, but by no means a pait 
of the physiological course itself of life 

IJI The liability of m ilos and females differs but little 

This may be inhiitd from cfjfiimnt, G and Jl, in which the difllercnce of 
men and women may be fiiily siispecttd to ansi from the nairowness of 
the field of obsciv itioii not cxcluduig accidci\ts It is very mudi under 
that which wns obsci ved m tubeiculosis, where the pcr-fintage of males 
was 27 2 , of liimilcs, 21 7, a diftticncc entitling us to i decided opinion 
of a rial excess of liability in the former* Such a conclusion would not 
be legitimate liom the diti hi fore us, espceialU as we sec that the higher 
the figures, the more iiciily do the proportionate number of the sexes 
approach one another 

But when we come to txamine the carlm cohimm, a differincc is appa¬ 
rent which seems to demand rinnrk Itns t< be observed, that up to the 
age of 60, the lascs of Ihukcned valves without irregular deposit {Colvnvna 
A and iJ) exhibit a, decided picpondcraiice on the sidv- of tin ft males, but 
that the roughdiing by anj of the vinous grides of inoibid founation 
{Colnmm C and JJ) is moie frequent among males Chronic degeneiation 
of the aorta {Columns E and F) without diseased valves shows no vanable 
proportion 

IV Though the lixbility of males and females differ as a whole, 
yet that is not the case in the different forms, thiclsned valves 
being oftenest seen among femah s, chronic deposits among males 

May not the grciter tendency of males to form these solid matters bear 
some relation to what was formeily observed about tuberelet—^viz, the 

* Docennium Patholofricnm Parti No HI Medical Timea Au^ litta 1952 
t Cretaceou^mattcr was found m the pulmonary tissue in Oi casea of whom 41 wtie males 
and 19 Wirt fem Its Ucceiinium Patholopcum, Part I No IV Medical ‘limis, Aug 28th msi 
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greater tendencj m tliat sev to its conversion into chalky substance ? Has 
it any connexion with nian’s tendency to goi:i: and its consequences ? It is 
easier to ask these questions thini to answer them 

J AasocioAion of TJisettse of the oscular TFaZfe unth Bisease of the 

VaJi ts and A orta 

The conditions of the niusculif walls o4 thcT heait, which were found 
ooincident with the previously ciqfuiciated cas^ of distabed valves or aorta, 
aie divided lu the ensuing ■tables 

Iabll XllT 

In the whole 562 cases. 

The itio&cul ir walls were lied.lthy 
* „ „ disfased 

In the latter 348 eases, they woie— 

Dll ited 
Il^ypcrtro] lined 
J)il vted uid hypei ti oplin d 
f “ Eul iiged’ 

Tvmf XIV 


In the 3GJ cases of ChionuaJlij Diseased Vahts, 


Hie muscular walls were hedtlij 

ill 

iOS 

„ , disf ised 

25 t 

69 r 

In the htter 254 cisis, they weie— 

Dilate d , 

S7 

3t 2 

llyperhoplued 

71 

29 1 

DiUUd lud livptr1io}ilu(d 

S9 

55 0 

“ Enl aged” • 

1 

1 o 


* Taiui XV 

In the 156 coses of 7'hichcned Valves, 


9 

The museulai AvdllS were he ilili\ 

13 

27 5 

„ „ • ilibe ib( d 

111 

72 4 

In the 113 latter cqscs, tiny weu — 



DiKlfd • 

11 

3S 9 

Hvpertiopliud 

J1 

10 0 

Dihted aid hypertrophied 
“Enlarged ’ 

31 

29 2 

2 

17 

TAJur XVJ 



In the Sll cases toUh Chronic Deposits in 

the Valoes. 


The muscular wills were healthy 

70 

331 

„ „ diseased 

111 

66 8 

In the 141 latter cases, they were— 



Dilated 

43 

30 4 

Hypertrophied 

40 

28 3 

Dll lied itnd liypertroidnt d 

50 

39 7 

“ Enlarged” 

2 

*14 


Tunes 

Pi,r cent 

211 

. 38 0 

318 

61 8 

110 

40 2 

97 

27 8 

101 

29 S 

7 

2 0 
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Table XVll 


e 


In the 195 cases, where ths Aorta was hardened, 

iheie being no Disease 

of the Valves,* 

The muscular ualls uerc healthy 

101 

51 8 

„ „ diae ibtd 

94 

48 2 

In the 94 latter cases, flicy vue— * 

Dilated r 

53 

56 4 

livpertiophied 

' 21 

24 5 

Dilated and hypertrophied 

15 

15 9 

“ bnkrged” 

3 

32 

^ To compare with these, e find the fullowin 

157 

owes where the mus- 

culai wads were^discased without ang hsion oj the valves or Uorta—ms 

It 

Tabie XVlll 


Times 

Per cent 

Dilated 

60 

43 9 

Ifypeitropliicd 

40 

25 4 

Ddated luid hypertrophied 
“ hulargcd ’ 

35 

22 2 

13 

82 


Deductions 

Hcncc it appears that— 

I Iftrlegmeratwn e^msts in tJie g}eat vessels oi vedves — 

That the muscular walls will also be diseased is rather more than 
d to 2 

If tJte valves are diseased — 

That the muscular walls will a|^o be diseased is rather less than 
7 to 3 

If the valves are healthy, hat the aoita diseased — 

That the muscular walls wdl also be diseased is not quite an even 
chance 

It In thickening {which we may fairly menv as the first stage of degeneror- 
turn) of tfie valves — ' • 

Simple dilatation is the most common condition of the muscular 
walls 

Where the disease has advanced to chronic depoeits — 

Dilatation with hypertrophy is the most common 

c 

Where the iialves and aorta are luAilthy, amd ths musaula/r waUs diseased — 

Simple dilatation is (as m thickening of*the valves) the most 
common, but instead of being one-fourth more common, it is 
nearly twice as common as any of the other states 

* From this and the foUowini, tables cases where recent flbun only was found on the valves are 
bxcludkd 
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Where tJie muacidar walls alom are diseased — 

The order of frequency of the form ot disease is as follows dila- 
hypertrophy, dilatation joined to hypertrophy 

But wlifre the valves a/re diseased {especially %n the most wdva/ased slate )— 

Hypertrophy joined to dilatiftion is the most usual form of lesion 
Simple lesion, of the awta foJlows the same rule as disease of the 
walls alone 

Corollary —It is probable, therefore, that valvular disease, by its 
contmualice, tends particularly to genu ate hypi rtrophy of the heart, 
and that otlfer causes more usually produce dilatation * 

A general view of the compvrative fuqueacy of ocean ence of the scceral 
lesions mrrdioned in the foreyovuy tables may be obtained from the list 
which follows 

Table XIX 

• Times Per cent 

Dispased vahfs, With healthy heart Hi 5 2 

Diseased valves, with diseased he irt 254 M 7 

Aiheroraatous aorta, with healthy volacs and healthy 
heart 101 4 7 

Atheromatous aorta, with healthy valves and disc ased 
heart 04 * 4 3 

Diseased heart, without any of the above lesions 159 7 3 

Heart tree trom the chronic lesions, iiieliided in the 
above enumeration . 1110 66 7 


K Pisease of tltr 21 uscalai Walls 

A jfencraf view of the fiequeney of oeciirience of the different forms of 
diseased muscular walls is givj^n iii the following table 

• •Tvble XX 


1 • 

• 

• 

Ji orm of Cat titac Disease 

1 Valves 
chronic ally 
1 distased 

Aorta 
dUcascil 
no di oasc 
of vah C8 

• 

Both 

healthy 

Total 

Dilatation 

87 

53 

69 

209 

Hypertrophy and dilatation | 

89 

15 

35 

U9 

Hypertrophy » 

71 

23 

1 40 

J37 

“ Enlargement” (form not specified) 

4 

.M 

3 

H 

20 

Total 

251 

91 

157 

—•—-— 
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The openiugs for fallacy in the foregoing table are the following 

In Bonic cases of disecAed valveis, “ hypertiophy ’ inay have been 
intended to include “ dilatation” also 
Some foMliwnses of tonic conti letiou of tlic ventriclos may be included 
under “ hyptitiophy, nith lalveb and loita healthy ” 

How many timis this ma> ha\e liapjiencd it is impossible to estimate, 
but the general diiracttr 0 + the curators is a guaiantie that it was not 
often, and the following couclusiona aie piobibly not thcicb} aficcted 

As a general rule, the most common diseased conjiition of the 
muscular walls is dil \tation 

With diseased valves, dilatition with or without corresponding 
hypertiophy, is'about equally commsn 

With diseased aorta, dilatation alone is most common 

Where both valves and aorta ire healthy, simple dilatation is hy 
fm the most common * 

L Association oj Emphysema of the Lungs and Diseases of the Hea/rt 


Tabll XXI 



* 

'S S 
f* s- 

a 

11 

4S «5 S 
111 

. •m 

o 

w 

ee 

a* 

£ S 

ts a 


■33 

9 CS V 

O ? O 

Altered mu cular 
with chioiiic M 
disease 

Altered mu cular 
with atheroma ol 
but no chronic 
disea e 

Chronic valrnlar i 
w ithout alterati 
muscuLr walls 

Atheroma of aorta 
out alteration ol 
cular walls 

In 258 rases with empty \ 
sema of lungs j 

so 

58 

1 

15 

IS 

19 

Per cent 

lib 

22 1 

5 8 

09 

73 

In 1001 rases wilhout cm O 
phvhema of huigs 5 

127 

o 

190 

79 

95 

75 

Per cent 

Oh 

10 2 

41 

49 

19 


From this tabic we may m ike the following deductions 

I Emphysema has a very maiked tendency to he connected with 
all fowns of disease in the he irt, oi in its valvfes and vessels 

II The tendency is most maiked m cases where the valves are 
diseased, as well as the muscular walls 

It mu'^ be SKn that the per etntige of empbj sematous cases bears to the 
riou einpli}sQni itous cases a ratio oi Jib to 100 where tfic vihes arc thb 
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castd with the muscle—a latio of 175 to 100 where the muscle aloue is 
diseased 

III Valvular disease alone, and aortic disease alone, have some 

tendency to be connected with emphysema, and the lat|pr more than 
the former • 

The last clause, perhaps, is in a gieit measure due to most of the aneu¬ 
risms and marked dilatations of the aorta b&in^ included in the atheroma¬ 
tous cases • 

It does ndl seem likely that emphysema should produce valvular disease, 
and theiefore-^ 

IV Where caidiac disease is associated Avith emphysema, it is 

most likely th^t the foimcr is the jinmaiy lesion , ' 

Ttte siil)]oined table (XVII ) shows that—■ 

V There is no \eiy marked ditfcK nee bctwi en simple thickening 
g«nd chionie moibid depo'-it in iht vdves, as lespects the above 
lesion, but il is 'inosi m iikt d m the lattci 

IVMI XX11 

I eitu 1 d musculai AUuid miwi ulai' 
walls With I wills with 
simple tint keniiiif ohiotiii di posit 
I (>1 \ lUlb I ill Allies 


III 2')b ciscs with iniphjstma of lungs 

2b 

j J2 

Pei cent 

10 0 

1 12 1 

In P)03 cases without ciiiplus(lua of Idiigs | 

S7 

' 100 

1 

• Per cent 

1 1 

1 

' '5 7 


M A'>6oaatio^z of Putmornyu Tithach ami iJi^ieose of tlic Hemt 

Til the first put of the ‘ Dirdinnim P itbolo^ieiini,’ No VII, lublfshed 
in lilt ‘ MciIk il Times ind (li/ttte of Novemb i btli, f hue it 

some hn^tli duatus^d the qmstion jaopoinided m Ihiss. set lion It is 
iinneccssId, tliercfoie, to Kpeat the sLitities thin yMii The torielu- 
sions diawn aio— 

I That eaidiac disease is h ss nsual in cases of tubcieulosis than 
in mixed gjases 

II The mclmatiou of the evidence is to the view that cardiac 
disease docs not so raitbh reuder tube lenlosis iminob ibh, as tnber- 
culosis renders caidiac disease improbable 

It may be mentioned that the latter cofttlusiou is in opposition to the 
conjcctuiid statiment of Piofes«or Itokitmsk), tint diseisi ol the heart 
confeih an emmeitt iinmumtj on its possessoi ug luibt tuberculosis 



N As90Ciatton of Hepatiimtion of tlw Lungs omd Dismse of the Ueml 

I do not feel sufficiently assured tliat throughout the ten years accurate 
distinctions have been made between acute pneumonia and chronic atrophy 
of the pulmonary tissue, to make it safe to draw any statistics from the 
post-mortem records ou this point A pnori, conjecture would lead us to 
expect that the formi r was likely to most usually a consequence, and 
the latter a cause, of cardiaa dilatation or hypertrophy 

The following companson is probabl;f only an approximation to truth, 
and gives little information 

In 505 cases of iliseated heart, hepati/ation of the lungs occurred 96 
times, or 19 0 per cent 

* In 517 case^ of tuberde of the lungs, it occurred 218 James, or 42 1 
per cent * 

In 1139 other cases, 231 times, or 20 2 per cent * 

O A ssocmtion of RenaJ Degmet ation mth HecM t-Disease 

This has been fully discussed in the April number of this journ^ (De- 
cennium Pithologicum, Part IT), and the remarkable frequency with 
whiclflt appears to be the cause of the cardiac lesion is there exhibited 


• Art hi 

m 

The hdei rud Surface of the Uterus uftu Ddwery, its Anedogue, ^c By 
J Maiihuws Duncan, AM, F R C P E, Lecturer on Midwiferj, 
Edinburgh, <fee <bc • 

The internal surface of the uterus after delivery may be divided into three 
principal parts 1 The inner surface of the cervix, 2 The site of the in¬ 
sertion of the place, nta upon tht inner surf ice of the body of the uterus, 
and 3 The rest of the innii surface of the body of the organ 

The first of these parts is ontirclj e\cliid«id ^rom discussion in the present 
paper The cervix of the uterus is now known to differ so materially in its 
anatomy and physiology from its bodjf that it may with [iropnety be 
described as almost a sej) irate organ Tlie researches of M Stoltz have 
been coifTiimed by numcious uithoi-,, and seem to* show that the cervix 
uteii does not become devclojicd so as to form part of the cavity of the 
organ in tlie way that it vvis tornicily believed to do More reccAt 
researches bj auatoniisls and obstetric i ms, too numerous to be mentioned, 
have shown the entire difference, anatoniically and strueturullj, as well as 
functional!}, of the mucous membrane of these two parts And, in more 
immediate relation to our jiresent subject, it may be stated, tlmt there is 
little variance of opinion as to the inner surface of the cervix being pro¬ 
vided with a mucous membiane after as well as bfcfore partuiition 

The other two parts of the intemal surface of the uterus after delivery 
form the subjects of our present communieation and I may here be per¬ 
mitted to state, that my object in this paper is to attempt to point out cor¬ 
rect doctiines in regard to this most important subject With this I shall 
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content myself at present, leaving the numerous practical deductions from 
it for another occasion 

Every attentive student of obstetnes mult have been struck with the 
manifest paradoxes implied m the Instory given of the termination of par- 
turitiouj and the lestoration of the inner surface of the uteius to its pris¬ 
tine condition Obstetricians now tcaeli that with the expelled ovum therff 
passes away the entire decidua, leaving the muscular tissue of the uterus 
bare over its whole inner siyface, Ind, in contradiction at once to observa¬ 
tion and analogy, describe the for^pation over tfiis surface of a false mem¬ 
brane, and afterwards of a new iniKous mcmbr'inc—all this process being, 
even in the health} female, m inflammitory oue, and, like superhcial in¬ 
flammations in such structures, acconi]iiu]ed b} the secretion of a quantity 
of pus which thiy desciibe as constituting tin essential part of the lochia ^ 
To adduce evidence of this statement lure is, perhaps, not jiecessar}, as the 
descijption must be readily recognibed by almost every one, and m a sub 
sequent part of this pajier I shall return to these criors, and dwell at some 
length upon them, at present I may merely remark, that it appears won¬ 
derful that so many physiological paiadoxes should have been so easily 
adopted bj the profession, ami that so much of what is essentially morbid 
should* luive been invoked to aid in the pcrfoimaiue of a natuial function 
in a healthy bod} 

In the early months of picgiiancy, the raucous membrane of the^ivity 
of the uterus is very highly developed, forming a rich, soft lining to its inner 
surface, and contributing greitly to the increased thickness of the panetes 
of the organ at this time When the walls of the uteius are exanwned in 
advanced pregnancy, the thukness of this stiuctiirc is found to be greatly 
diminished, even when tlu whole struetuies between the choiioii and the 
muscular tissue of the oigm—tint is, the proper mucous mtinbiane, or 
decidua vera, and in addition, tlic doenlua itficxa—aie iiuluded in the 
measurement If, m a woman wlio has died m advanced pieguiiu}, tie 
membranes are separated fioin the uterus, tlu inuious luembrme is left 
adhering to the walls of the v\ omb, onl} its sui face is lacerated and 
irregular* I have witnessed the huriicd post-rnoiUm cxaimnatiou of a 
woman dying during lihoiu and hi tore iiiptiiic of the membiancs, where 
the ovum was almost eonqditcly sopiiated bv h-emoiilngt c\ti ivnsatcd 
between the membranes and*uter«s In this case tlu utciine fibres did not 
appear to be an} where denuded, but the examination was not sufficiently 
minute and satisfacto*/ • 

In partuntion a'similai process tikes place, with this difftiencc, that 
after the removal or expulsion of the ovum, the uterus is rcdutid by its 
eontraetions to dimensions verv'’ small compaied to those it had whilst 
expanded Theiesult of this contiaction, upon the mucous membrane, 

• Theso facto 1 have Tcrlflcrt bv meins of several dissections pro ened in the late Dr Camiibell n 
museum Albinua in Ids Atlaa of Atiatomnal Plates di erdits the aamc. icsults of a aituilar 
dibAcdion See Uteri ( ravidi lab \1I lli words of dtscriptiun are 0\um Lxtmtum 
Uteri pars interior molli tPiicr# st.luti ajion^i laa cinohwiue ciu ovum mollitcr adhiviet liivo 
lucm suo mcmbraiiaceo See abo VV Ilunlcr Anatomical Deacrltitim of the C ravid Uterus, 
Ed IB43 With hia admirable accuracy, W Hunter dtscciibts (p 47) the adhiNuii of the 
deudna to the muscular fibrea of the uterus as being la^cr stiongtr thin the adhesion between 
its external (decidua vera) and internal stiatum (decidua lellcxa) which we mnv pri ume is the 
ruason that w labour it so commonly Raves a stratum upon the in ide of tlic uterus And lie 
elhowliere nmkcb tlie gweriil statcineiit that one hlratnm of the decidua is alwais left upon the 
uterus after dtlisciy bee also J 1 Mttkel Dcsciiptive Anatomy (Eng Irius^Psol ii p spR 
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ic&cniblcs its effect on tlie muscular tis^ie of the organ In both, the 
diminution of supcihcial exteit is the lesuU partly of the expulsion of 
the large mass ot blood contained m their veiy large vessels, but chiefly 
ol the assumption of a gieatly inticased thickness of ivall After pai- 
tuiition, the mucous immbiaue ot tlic uteius is rough and iireg.ular On 
the suiface, uid covered o\cr with blood‘iiid adherent conguli* As the 
uterus diiniuibhcs m size, its thickness iiiercises In n pieparation m inj 
possession, taken fiom i nqman who died soon aftci dihveij, ivheic the 
os uteri IS still largtl> dilated, ind the ntisio-pl iceiit il \( ms t»ptn, the length 
of the uterus is ibouL seven or eight inches, it*? thickness, including all its 
pints, IS less than om inch Its intcinal surliwc is coveacd by i tl m 
inembiaiie This lattei i-j tbickci md inoie prominent it the seit of the 
^placental niseifcion ludgiiig tumi the extent of suitacc occupied by 
opt u-moutlied leins, tlu pi teiitil site is ieduced (o u eiieiil ir or ratbci 
oblong sp ice, of xbout tbn c incln s in di imctci In inotbci prepaiajaou, 
the uterus IS ui diout the sanu si/c, abovt in inch in tbukness, the site 
of the placciiti is evident ft om tl e pionmicnce lud soitness ol the pait, 
the utciiiic veins not piomiiitiii and gsping, but ‘i]>psi(ntl> closed, and 
the nmtous liinug tliukrr md oft Tins uteius is cMdcnll} tbit of a 
woman who has died some 1iin< ittci dclnti^ lu aiiotlici oisej^vlicie 
the niotlici dt(d on the louitb d n ittci ddivei v, I b id tbiough the kind¬ 
ness ol l)i W T 0 iiiduei, an oppoitmiily of e\ iniiiinig the uterus It 
meabiired about bcvin inclics in its gicatcd Imgtb, uid tb thickness of 
its walls was about tbiec (piaiteis ol in iinb Uhe whole inmi suificc 
of the /ig 111 w IS mimic tl} tovtitd !»} i iimcous numbrant, liceiitcd 
at the site of tlic jdaccntil iiisirtnni, i snu^ce ol b( tween tlncc iiid four 
iiicbcs in di imctci, a nuinbci o( clots ol blood wtic (iiianghd m tlu 
venous ojuiuiigs Ids( where, tlu nuuous niciubi me w is distinct It 
was coveretlb} the lochial secntioii On sei iping the suilace, the lochia 
and epithelium were easily lemoved, li}ing baie the hbrous stiuetims ol 
the mucous mcmbi me beneath In molhei prepaiation, which I 
examined lately with Di W T 0 in duel, wtvuli wis proemedfiom a 
vvomm who, although eng iged nursing a child, denied hiving be« n 
receutl} delivered, ind vvhcic the vvomii (bed ol phthisis, we found the 
lining iiKinbi me of the uteius vei} thick, loniiing neatly oiic-tlnid of the 
eutiie thickiu'jis of the w ills ol the or,,in, but tlmming lapidl} as it 
appioatbtd the (civix 'llu sjti of jdacent il niseitioii was iill inaikcd 
b} the p*iomiiKnee ot tlu In mg luiinbinu, 1)} it ‘'uimuious elevations 
and dc} ic^sions, covcied with smiuiis fluxl, md by the lirge veins wbith 
vieic ( 1} ((Hill KU^ su t on, jiioei edii g thii ii_,b (be mucous tissue to 

the vciy suilaw( of tbt meinbituie,—in ikin^ it c idv.iit tb it tb( mucous 
incinbiane is i ot developed is i new produelloii over the venous ori¬ 
fices Between tlu pheental niseition and tlu cervix, a punctuated 

c 

* III hi ItPsiwLlicb on tlio most impoilmt Di caKes of Wffimii p J6 Dr Kobut lee thus 
tlisiniicb the hiteiior of the iilcius aftei labiiii in the healthy state lor several days after 
dehvei) sshiie no disea ( ot tlu uttriis has supiiveiKd its llmut; memhrniic is coated iMlh a 
ytllovobh biruII daik led or ash ^rey coliuitd lajti df no great thickness which seems to be 
fniincd ehietlj of the hbriiie of the blood with Mn-ill purtioris ot deciduous nicnibronc Where^ 
the placenta Inrt adhered numerous dt; k cuJouied eoagnla -of blood arc found to seal up the 
oritiics of the utdine sinuses in the iiiiur membrane and ft quently to extend a considerable 
distance into these \ems Ihe clots of blood i up extremity of winch han{,8 iuobo within the cavity 
of the utrrii are otteii eonuccted with a l(ui,e fibimnus coagulom which cutiicl) tills the fmidiis 
uteii and i\ei}*where firmly adheres to tlio inner surfuec ol the oi{,Ba 
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appearance, produced apparently by the openings of the follicles of the 
membrane was seen In this case the utema measured about fiye inches 
m length, and the woman had passed the period of confinement at least 
four weeks In the uterus of a woman dying the day after a difficult 
deiirery, I found its inner surface covered by a copious soft membrane, 
the inner surface of which was very dark in colour, covered with blood, 
and almost gangrenous in appearance The woman died from pentomtis, 
the result of heemorrhage into the*pontondlil ®avity from a rupture In 
addition, I may state, that all anthors, even those who assert that the 
muscular fibres of the utefUs arc denuded after delivery, as Cruveilhier, 
Fergusson, and others, yet describe their dissections as displaying an inner 
or lining membrane covenng the inside of the uterus * 

It 18 , then, found, that alter delivery the muscular fibres of the uterus , 
are not laid bare, but are covered Jby a mucous inembraoe This mem- 
bran^ is undoubtedly the remains of the uterine decidua, a mucous structure 
having the peculiar characters of the uterine mucous membrane When 
examined at this time, it is found, as in early pregnancy, to be thicker at 
the site of tlie insertion of the placenta than elsewhere In that site its 
surface is diversified by numerous elevations and depressions, and by the 
open mouths of the uterine veins, which have been, as it were, cut across 
by the separation of the placental mass ^ 

The cot^ledonaiy placenta in the li\ing cow, and in man} other species 
of quadrupeds, is formed, like the human placenta, of an umbilical or fnetal 
portion, and an uterine or maternal portidb But the process of separation 
of the placenta m paituntion is conducted very differently in tl^se two 
animals In the cow, the placental mass is not entirely separated from the 
uterus The foetal part alone is discharged with the membranes, the 
maternal part is left attached to the mucous membrane of the uterus, of 
which it IS merely a part highly developed for a special object There is 
no wound left upon the surface of the uterus of the cow, no vessels are 
divided in the process But although there is no wound, yet the cotyle- 
donaiy surfaces are left in a denuded condition, these parts not being 
covered* by the ordinary epithelial structures In woman, the separation 
of the placenta is very different The nftcr-birth of the human female 
consists of two parts—a fuetat and a maternal portion The essential port 
of the maternal%>ortion is thadevtlopment of the inner tunic of the uterine 
vessels, which is prolonged into the after-birth, and springs from‘the 
numerous vascular caifiils which traverse the dcudua at the sit^of the 
insertion of the plac&nta, and which arc cut across, as it were, by the sepa¬ 
ration of the placenta The after-birth of woman thus contains, besides 
the fcetal structures, the important maternal venous structure just men- 
' tioned, and also the layer of decidua which covers its surface, and is de- 
‘‘ scribed as throwing processes into its substance The separation of the 
placenta tlms involves the cleaving of the mucous or decidual structure at 
the line of separation, and the section of the serous internal tunic of the 
vasculai* system of the mother at numerous points And when we con- 

• See the cases recorded bi Livmlscm xlil of CrnvellUer s Atlas of Pathological Anatomy) also 
* the cases in Dr Ferg;usson s Essay on puerperal Fever » 
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aider thp extremely soft and fragile nature of both these structuresj “we 
shall not be astonished at the great facility of separating the placesita.* 
After the separation of the after birth the internal surface of the uterus 
at its former site is left covered by a thicker layer of the decidua than 
elsewhere The internal surface is at this part more rough and ir^gnlar, 
and more prominent, than elsewhere These vascular openings are nume¬ 
rous, and spread over a surface which is, from the contraction of the entire 
organ, much smallei than Jhe original surface occupied by the placenta 
But, even in woman, the anatomical imitation of the process, as it takes 
pjace in the cow, is not impossible W Hunter succeeded in performing 
this operation in a conception of four months At this time, he says, the 
union of the two constituent portions of the placenta is less intimate, and 
^jthey may both be preserved very entire, like the vascular chorion and 
fungus in the quadruped t • 

The membrane is easily distinguished from the muscular tissue qf the 
uterus by its softness, and by difference of colour m a cross section It is 
in some cases so soft that its surface can with facility be almost completely 
rubbed off or brushed off the subjacent tissue And if this manipulation 
be practised upon it, the investigator will assuredly find no difiiculty in 
discovering the fibrous tissue to be bare, like the muscles in an fampu- 
tated stump This softness and friability is undoubtedly one of its cha¬ 
racter whuh has given rise to the erroneous opinions of autliois, for we 
frequentlj find them speaking ot removing a suit membranous or flaky 
structure, in order, as they imagined, to display tlie real internal surface 
of the womb For example, W Hunter, in destribingj a dissection of 
the uterus of a woman who died at the end of the ninth month without 
being in labour, states that, fiudiiTg the internal surface of the uterus every¬ 
where covered with a thin stratum of decidua he rubbed off the tender 
membrane with a cloth, in order to expose ihe subjacent muscular stiue-> 
ture But numerous later investigators have not so correctly appreciated, 
as W Hunter did, the nature of fne structure they removed in a like 
manner, and which they believed to be effused lymph, false membrane, 
bloody coagula, or patches of decidua having no necessary existence there, 
and ready to be discharged or lubbcd ofl: m order to expose the muscular 
fibres, which they erroneously believed came to be exposed after partun- 
tion Wc thus find that here, as elsewhere,§, W Hunter’sinccounts of his 
dis^ctions are still in our day true m almort every particular But whilst 
there ctu be no doubt of the truth of W Hunter’s anatomical descnption 
of this part, exception may very justly be taken to the opinion he expresses 
as to this residuary decidua He states his belief that “ most of it dis- 

* ** The separation ’* saya W Iluiittpr of the placenta from the uterus is commonly practicable 
with the least imaginable force —Anatomical Description of the Human Gravid Uterus, £d ISO 
p 37 

t in regard to this dissection Hunter adds I wished to give a figure pf it but the processes 
were so irregular and so changeable while fioating in the water that the painter cdkild not expreaa 
them, and when taken out of the water they crdlapsed into a smooth membranous appearance **— 
Anatomical Descriptiork of the Human Gravid Uterus 1849 p 3^ 

$ ibid p 10 tn his paper on the Muscularity of the Uterus Sir C Bell writes thus “ Upon 
inverting the nterus and brushing off the deetdua the rouscutar structoro is very distinctly aeen 
London Medico Cbirurgical Transactions \oi Iv p 341 
t See in regard to the decidua in v^arly pregnancy Monthly Journal of Medical Sciences fbc 
April, 1853, p 320 
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solves, and comes away witK the lochia ”* Now there is every probability 
thet this takes place in a very diiferent way| The residuary decidua forms 
the mucous lining of the uterus, and may pass away from the uterus, not 
i|} mass, but in the regular insensible exfoliation of such structures, or be 
removed by the vessels in its substance in the ordinary course of nutrition 
and absorption 

Moreover, when we inquire intcsthe ieal,aature of the discharges from 
the uterus after delivery, we sliall find that th^ are of a nature and cha¬ 
racter quite antagonistic tq the notions entertained as to the denudation of 
the muscular fibres, and the formation ot a new mucous membrane after 
the deposition of a false membrane over the supposed wound, and under the 
infiuence of an inflammatory process No doubt, the authors who hold these 
views state that, m accordance w ith them, the lochia is essentially a pun-* 
fonn fluid, at iKrst mixed with bloufi, and atterwards giving place to a serous 
discharge ,t but it is impossible to understand whence these authors have 
derived their information as to the purulent discharge which they describe 
the lochia to be 

To the most oidmary observer, the lochia in the healthy female always 
presents an appearance far removed from that of purulent dischaige from 
an extensive superficial wound, like that described to exist in the uterua at 
this time The lochicc have been frequently and correctly desoniled as 
presenting three different appe irances in correspondence with three different 
stages in the condition of the internal uterine surfaee after delivery These 
have received the names of lorhia omenta, hthia setoaa, and foc/wt^a^6a, vd 
Ttmeosa, vd Icbctea,X this last is sometimes 'tXao pm idenia, but this 

more from theoretical notions in regard to it than from any resemblance 
it shows to purulent discharge No doubt, pus may often be observed in 
greater or less abundance m the lochia mucosa, proceeding probably from 
patches of inflamed surface on the uterus or vagina, or from healing lace¬ 
rations, but purulent discharge is nqt found in any quantity, if at all, in 
the healthy loelu'o After the blood has disappeared fiom the lochia, it is 
generally obseived to be a more or less clear viscid fluid, of a whitish, 
brownish, or yellowish colour, and wanting the rich yellow colour, creamy 
consistence and appear iiice* of pus diKcliargod from a healthy wound 
Under the microscope§ it'presents blood-corpusclcs, entire or brcaking-up, 
epithelial cells, of vaiious fbrm‘1^ and abundant detiitns of the same^ and 
along with these, somq mucous globules When pus becomes m^cd with 
the lochia, as is noj; tiufreqiicntly the case, it is discovered by its different 
appearance and characters 

Of late years, 11 it has been customary to compare the internal surface of 
the body of the uterus after delivery to a great wound, or solution ot con¬ 
tinuity This fallacious analogy was in modern times originated by Van 

* Loc cit o 47 

t ' Ordlnamr says Cruveilhier this fol^ membrane is thrown off with a purulent discharge, 
which is the lochia * —See Ftrgusson loc cit See also Velpeau Trtut^ ties Acc Ed Bruxelles, 
p 618 Utzmanu Aussatz uber ■thwoiigerschaa Wagner s Handwurterbuch ui 2 { H5 

t See Maygrier L Art des Acconch turn h p 218 Bolvln Mtm de 1 Art des Accoucb p 440 
ChaiUy Orait^ Prat des Acc 1853 p 895 Jocquemlcr Manuel des Acc tom u p 684 ChurcblU, 
Theory &c of Midwifery second edition, p 188 Naeg|le Lebrbueb der Gtb fur Hcb p 180, 
SranZoni Letarbueb der Geb p 267 

i See Oruby Morphoingia patholo|^ca, p 20 for some remarks on this salyect 

I Rigby, System of Midwiferv p 269 
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Svrieten, but it i£i due to him to state, that his notions on this subject wete, 
in many respects, more true a#d correct than those of Cruveilhier and h>8 
followers in our own day Thus, Tan Swieten points out^* that after the 
separation of the chonon and placenta, the inside of the uterus is left CQr 
yered with the remains of the tmma cdlxdosa, or muhstcrntfia cethdosa, which 
separates the thonon from the proper tissue of the uterus He does not 
describe the utenne muscular f^res as being laid bare, but states that, in 
addition to the lupture of ntimerous large vessels, there ist—in lus own 
words— sokiia cofmmo, reems, arumta, partis moitiSj id est md/nm, and 
then he goes on to point out the particulars m which this solution of con¬ 
tinuity diffeis from an ordinary wound In a subsequent paragraph he 
states his belief that the fever commonly called /ebris lactea does not arise 
from the afflux of milk to the mamma) so niucli as from the superficial sup¬ 
puration which he desenbes as taking jJlaco on the mtemaf utenne sur¬ 
faces ]; In his excellent treatise on cliild bed fevers. Dr Kirkland§ thkes 
opportunity to coiroborate the statements of Van Swieten on this subject 
M Cimeilhier is the anatomist of our own times who has been most 
explicit 111 this matter, and it is to his misstatements that are due many of 
the anatomical and pathological errors in rcgaid to it which have found 
currency among distinguished teachers and authors in our own and other 
count&HOS Cruveilhier's views are detailed m his great work on patholo¬ 
gical anatomy ,11 and his words arc quoted with approval by Dis Fer- 
gusBon,*!! Eigby,** and numerous others 

In thq passage alluded to, one of the first statements, in regard to the 
inner surface of the uterus, is to the eifect that the “ whole of the mucous 
membrane has been altered by the '‘inflammation of which it has been the 
seat ”tt It IS impossible to reconcile this quotation with what follows it 
almost immediately, to the effect that “ except just at the inner surface of 
the cervix uten, there is no mucous membrane at all, but the muscular 
tissue of the uterus is everywhere ^exposed It is quite needless to 
attempt to make these statements tally, seeing that in the act of partuntion 
no inflammatory process goes on whatever Cruveilhier’s assertion is 
totally unsupport^ by observation, and is quite mcousistent with the 
general principles of physiology, which dc not admit of any morbid 
process, such as inflammation, acting a primary or subordinate part m any 
natural and healthy function In natural partuntion, as m all other healthy 
actions pf the body, inflammation interpolates itpelf only as a cause of 
derangement or destruction of the function Not ■viery long ago, the 

* CominentaiiR in Aphorismos &c lugdntii nH* tom ir p 004, [1339] Cum ergo uted 
superficieB lacerm tonlcm illms ccUnlosm reliquias habet ’ 
t Ibid p 604 

r ibid , p 606 Videtur hine valde praiabile erne febnculam Utam qum tn puerpena laetea aoUt 
dual noil tanlwn a lacte ad tnammaa delato naaa aed etiam a depuratione uten per blandam ttdem, 
et auperjtciartum auppurationem * 

f A Triatise on Childbed Fevers and on the Method of Preventing them &c &c P 76 
i Uvraison xlii f Essays on the Most Important Diseases of Women, part I, p 77 

** System of Miixvrifery p 270 

tt Essays on the Diseases of Women by Dr Fergnsson p 77 The words in the original are— 
* La mttqumaa mtineure nXemate plua ou ptutot aea eltmenta ae amt dtaaaaba, med^fiia par fiu- 
JtammaHon dout ellr a it( le atiga 

Ibid p 77 The words in the orl^nal are —*' On ne trmve da deiria da muqueuaa qua aur 
la face mtema du col utann at quelque/oa autaur de I orifice dea trompaj, partoui aitleura la haau 
propra de I uierua aat i n« at partoui il doit Sira racouaart d ttne cieatneo '* See ilso Heschl, on 
the Hainan Uterus after Delivery 1863 p 0 
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history of the ongin of the decidua, or modified mucous lining of the 
uterus, was involved in obscurity and John Hunter, in attempting a 
theoiy for it, founded on erroneous and imperfect observations, uas driven 
t^ suppose that in healthy pregnancy a sort of infiammation was set up 
3n the internal surface of the uterus, producing theic a layer of coagu- 
lable lymph, which he imagined came to form the decidua* Into a similar 
error M Cruveilhier and his followers have fallen There is no e\ idence 
whatever of the existence»of mfiammatioif ofc the internal surface of the 
uterus in natural delivery Thes!>nly process like infiammation in this part 
IS at the seat of the inseftion of the placenta, where the closure of the 
disrupted vessels may be said to take place by a sort of inflammatory 
process * 

M Cruveilhier goes on to state, that after parturition “the musculas 
fibres of thetiterus are everywh^e exposed ”t But ofi this he gives no 
evidence whatever On the contrary, the dissections he describes, although 
they are morbid, gi\ e some evidence to the contrary effect In fact, the 
examination of this part after death overthrows this statement of Oruveil- 
hier, Fergusson, and others The actual observations of these authors 
form a curious commentary upon their expressed opinions It is unne- 
cessfiry to refer to and quote these oj^sorvations, ^here the inner meinbmne 
of the uterus covering its muscular fibres is meidentally mentioned or 
described at length 

Finally, did there exist after every delivery a wound of the cnonnous 
dimensions of the internal surface of the uterus—dimensions not inferior 
to those of the wound produced in amputation of the thigh, it m difficult 
to conceive how partuiient females should escape the frightful mortality 
succeeding that operation, or the like It would be difiicult or impossible 
to explain why, instead of pne in every three or four dying as after ampu- 

* It would be ymms to udmit the process of closure of these vessels to be an tiiaammatory or 
morbid process The closure of the foramen o^ale in the fcctal lieart by adhesion or cohesion of 
the valve to the opposed border of the opening docs nut in\olvc an inflammation of the inter 
auricular septum or of any of its parts The inflammation of the inner surface of Uie ut»aa as 
described by Cruveilhier u undoubtedly a very difllirent process and undoubtedly a morbid one, 
resulting^ as he says it does iii the formation of pus and of falt>e membrane 

t In an iiiterestiiit, paper on the Dysmeiiorrhmal Membrane published in the Monthly Journal 
of Medicai Science for Sept 1846 pr Simpson states his belief that the actual absuice of the mucous 
surface of the uterus has been often ascertained on dissection and adds 1 lately saw a case where 
the patient (bed sia weeks after delivery dlid still at that late date after confinement the mucous 
lining of the uterus was not yet regenerated ' This case is not given at sufficient length fb allow 
of any judgment in regard tg It and as it stands it is quite unsatisfactory Fuither^r Simpson 
states, that the abseyeS of the mucous Iming of the uterus in persons who have died after 
delivery or who liave been pretiously subject to mtmbraitous dysmmioirhoca may bare given rise 
to the strong opinions expressed in regard to the human uterus not being normally provided 
wltli a mucous membrane But it has yet to be shown that at any time the uterus is denuded of 
mucous membrane And certainly there is no reason to bchtve that as Dr Simpson states, the 
proper mucous tissue of the uterus itself may within the compass of a menstrual period form 
enlarge separate and again be reproduced and further that all this may occur and continue 
regularly for a succession of months or as sometimes hsppetis fur a succession of years The 
discharge of the dysmenorrhosai membrane (or as it may be called inflamed menstrual decidua; 
does not Involve fiie removal of any part of the entire thickness of the mucous membrane A 
comparison will illustrate my rqpanlng The cuticle is m the healthy 8ta*'e constantly and liisen 
pibly exfoliating in dusty particles in like manner the mucous membrane of the uterine cavity 
undergoes an iiisensMe exfoliation But let the skin be inflamed as by a blister and then the 
cuticle is detached In mass and separated as a membrane tbe proper tissue of the skin Is however 
not removed In like manner, when the mucous memkrane of the uterine cavity is inflamed as in 
dysmenerrhoBa, tbe tliick and rich epithelium is detached in mass and separated as a membrane, the 
proper mucous tissue of tbe cavi^ of tbe uterus U, however, not necessarily temoted 
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tation of tb© thigh, there should he only one m every two or three hun¬ 
dred It can scarcely be asserted that the shock produced, and the 
circumstances of the supposedSiterine wound, are a whit more favourable 
to recovery m the obstetric than m the surgical patient The explanation 
lies in the fact that the chief analogy of the internal uterine surface aftd? 
delivery, is not ^ith a stump, so far as it consists of incised and denuded 
tissues, but only in both surfaces presenting numerous open veins liable 
to become inflamed, or to ahsoib the obnoxious matenala which may bo 
brought into contact with them And it s to this anatomical circumstance 
that are traceable most of the cases of death in childbed 
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Utstoitc Data, ^c, %n reference to some pWiis of Infantile Panalogy ,By 
W Hughes Willsuibb, M D Edinburgh, senior Phjsician to tlie 
Boyal Infirmary for Children, &c * 

No I — Pnfumonia 

Notwithstanding the attention 'which has been paid in this country, 
during late yeais, by many practitioners to the pecuhanties and eftects of 
diseaslfu action in the cluld, and after making full allowance for the exten¬ 
sion of sound and advanced opinions since the publication ut the lectures of 
Hr Charles West, }et it cannot be denied that there are still many (some 
of whom are well acquainted with the pathology of the adult frame) who 
are unaware of the litigated and nuscttled position which certain questions 
respecting the pathology of childicu ha\c occupied, and even occupy at the 
present time Were such questions relative only to rare or unirequent 
diseases, or, though connected with affections of common occurrence, dis¬ 
puted merely by men of limited knowledge or experience, the author 
would not think it advisable that they*should be discussed m these pages, 
but inasmuch as some of them refer to things of every day frequene^r, and 
are vigorously combated by very high authorities, he has deemed it might 
not be out ot place to draw the attention oi such to them, who, though not 
desiring to enter deeply into the uunutise of recondite points in pobdvaPnea, 
may yet ieel interested in some important features of common forms of 
disease As the pages of a serial are often read when those ot a systematic 
treatise at'' neglected, it may happen that the following analytic sketches 
(which are all that can be attempted by the author) shatf he an inducement 
to some to seek in such treatises a more extended account of the subjects 
therein touched upon It is intended that pneumonia, in some oj its bear- 
mgs, be first illustrated, but only, it must be remembered, m a veiy general 
way, the landmarks are pointed out which may indicate the path to those 
who wish to explore it more minutely, in the words of Orfila, “ kl est tou- 
juurs utile d’pssayer de frayer la route quatid meme elle strait imparfaite- 
menttrac4e” 

Whatever weight may be attached to the knowledge presumably pos¬ 
sessed by the more ancient wnters, or to that indicated by the allusions of 

* It l* proper to state that nearly the whole of this paper was in our bands before the article on 
BronchiUs Pulmonary Collapse, and Bmphysema in our April uiunber, was recsivedt—EuiToa 
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Stoll, Sydenham, Morton, Bosen, , concerning a general idea of inflam¬ 
mation of the respiratory organs in children^ and as leading them to mi^e 
a distinct separation between the aifection attacking the upper air-passages 
apd the parts within the thorax, it may be aflirmed, that it was not until 
the time of Bed, in 1792, that distinct proof was given thal; the differential 
lesional signs of bronchitis and pneumonia had been recognised This we 
may assume to have been done, frqjn the account given in the * Memorabilia 
Clmica' of the appearances*found after death in some of those who died 
during an epidemic of smajl-pox •raging at HallC m 1791 * The redness 
of the mucous membrane, even in the fine ramiflcatious of the bionchia, was 
noted, and also a change in the parenchyma of the lung, which was said 
to be due to inflammation of the latter For more than twenty years from 
this period there seems to have been a strong tendency to neglect the stud^ 
and more perfect elucidation of the diffeicntial signs of tlie two diseases, 
in particular, losing^ight of pneumonia, or merging it as much os possible 
in bronchitis, the history of which, since its establishment by Eeil, was pro¬ 
gressively advancing This fact the writings of Thomann, Cheyne, 
Cuming, Badham, Kcrsig, and others, sufficiently testify, in winch the terms 
bronchitis, peripneumonia, paraljtic peripneumonia, and asthma paraly- 
ticuifl, are employed as designative of the affection of which they treat 
It will be found, on reference to Meissner’s ‘ Oruudlagc,’t that in 1^0 an 
inaugural dissertation was pubbshed in Berlin, “ de pneumonia infantum 
but what this dissertation especially defines as pneumonia, or what demar¬ 
cation is established between the disease of the broni hia and of the pulmo¬ 
nary parenchyma, we are, unfortunately, unable to say UnderIhese cir¬ 

cumstances, we canoot dispute the claim made by MM Billiet and Bartliez 
in favour of M L(ger,t as having been tlie first to describe—in 1833— 
as a distinct affection, thei pneumonia of children, both in acute and 
chronic forms of the malady M Leger was soon followed (1825) by M 
Laaoix,§ and tbe lattir by Berton,||,Btrgeron,1f Burnet,** De la Bcrge tt 
Seiffert,:J:J and otheis, by whom not only were the distinctions between 
bronchitis and pneumonia aflirmed as established, but the essential lesional 
changes characterizing the latter asserted to be so satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated, that it could be laid dbwu not only th it pucumoiiii was a common 
disease in children, but that as it attacked them ih was diflcreut from the 
pneumonia invading adults* The nature of this difference, and the ^ecial 
lesions attendant upon the disease in children, were attempted to be formally 
defined Not aloptf, however, was an advance thus made, but steps were 
being taken for distinguishing between tbe effects of pneumonic mflararaa- 
tion, and particular conditions met witli in the lungs of new-born children 
aftdof children at the breast, and also for establishing a difference between 
the pneumonia of the latter and the pulmonic inflammation of moio 

advanced childhood In illustration of the above remarks, the labours of 

• 

* Memorabilia clinica Medico practice Vol ii fasc l Fieber lehre Halle, 1793 
t Grundlage der Literatur der Padiatrilc &c &c I dpz 18 ^ 0 , p 
t Essaie nur la PiieuASnle des finfaiits Paii8 1823 Tli^'te 
t Pneumonie dee Enfants compartc i celle dee Vieillarda Faria 1825 Tii^ae 
i Sor la Pneamonie Lobalaire ou Partielle Faria 1888 Th^ae 
^ La Penpneumonie des Enfaiita Paris 182^ Th^se 
** Journal Hebdomadaire, &c 1813 t xii pp 129—107 

Journal Hebdomadaire 1834 No 26 ^Schmidt b Jabrbncli, Band r} 
tt Die brodpbio pneamonie der Nengebomen and SangUiiite Berlin, 1837 
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Billard, Cniveilhier, Gerhard,* Bufz, Torg, Valleix, &o , may be referred to 
But we now arrive at a time when many workers were m the field, and 
literature upon the subject prolific, that it becomes difficult to allot to 
their originators many observations which were becoming common pro¬ 
perty In 1638—40, MM Eilliet and Bartbez appeared before the pro¬ 
fession , but before carrying on the present department it is necessary to 
draw attention to the following observations m connexion with the general 
anatomic lesions of the pne^tmdma of adults 

Leaving out of consideration the- more exceptional forms of this 
disorder, whoso symptoms and lesional changes undergo more or less 
modification by the dyscrasic and other states of the patient’s system, 
it may be borne in mind that the morbid anatomic alterations gene- 
r rally characterizing the pnmary or idiopathic pneumonia of adult life 
are, in broad terms, the following More or less of^a continuous 
extent, or lobar portion of the lung, is of a dull o^rownish red cofour, 
varying in tone in difiercnt parts, and giving rise in a variable degree 
to a somewhat marbled appearance of the pulmonary parenchyma 
The latter when pressed wants the spnngincss of health, and much of 
its natural crepitation, and when cut, a frothy semi-sangumeous fluid 
quickly exudes from it It the disease has progressed to its sScond 
|tage, the diseased portion becomes condensed throughout, crepitation 
18 quite wanting, the colour somewhat lighter than before, the part 
much softened, and presenting more or less of a granular appearance 
when a section is made, and which combination of characters consti- 
tuteo the stage of ** hepatization,” or “ red softeniug ” In a still more 
ailvanced degree of the disowler, the hepatization is the same, but the 
softening IS greater, the colour of the lung of a rather dirty light grey 
or yellowish tint, according as this stage—^that of purulent infiltration, 
or grey hepatization—has extended In whatever state or stage the 

pneumonic lesions arc found, it ivill be remembered that their coarse 
IS, undci ordinary circumstances, from below upwards, invading more 
or less of an entire lobe of the lung, and not attacking it in C 4 rcum- 
senbed, discrete, defamte, or scattered patches The second stage may 
commence centrally or ciicumscnbedly iij the parts invaded by the 
first stage, but tbe latter itself dues not bommeuce so in healthy 
^larenchyma—on the contrary, it is d!iliusedly continuous t 
We now revolt to the position which the subject of pneumonia in 
children Was attaining to at the time of the appearance pf MM Eillitt and 
Bartbez, drawing attention to the fact of the observations and mvestiga 
tions supporting this position having been made and carried on for the 
most part in the large foundling hospitals of the Continent It was ob¬ 
served (Gerhard, Billard, Guersont, &c &c) that whilst certain cases of 
pneumonia piesented the same lesional characters as attend the disease in 
the adult, the same engorgement, red and grey hepatization, the bame pro¬ 
gress from befow upwards, and involvement of more or less of the whole 
lobe of the lung—^in others, and bj far the majonty of cases, the cadaveric 
appearance were very different The disease appeared to be of an isolated 
or discrete form instead of attacking a continuous extent or lobar portion, 
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it inraded the lung m disseminated circumscribed spots, or MmleSf which 
were surrounded by parenchyma apparently healthy, and the “three 
Stages” m general still preserved this isolated character, this le^yulcvr 
agpeamnce, although in some instances the more perfect demarcation of 
the latter was lost, m consequence ot the afTected lobules becoming 
coalescent In many of these latter cases such coalescence offered no 
hindrance to the detection of the pnmarjr discrete nature of the disorder, 
whilst in others it was so'intense, or perfect^as to cause a simulation of 
the hha/r pneumonia of acquits, dhd for which indeed it was frequently 
mistaken Hence, in general terms, we may say tliat two forms of the 
affection were^iow recognised as attacking children—a lobo/r and a hhdar 
form, but that “ lobular pneumonia” was their pneumonia, pa/r excellence 
Wlulst this position was being wrought out and established, certain« 
other doctrinds were being evolved, which it is essential* we should now 
noti<9e. 

In 1811, Schenk reported a case in ‘ Hufoland’s Journal,’ in which 
a particular condition of the lungs of a child dying four days after 
birth was lemarkcd upon The lungs appeared never to have been 
perfectly inflated, were condensed, and sank m watei, they admitted 
of artificial inflation, however, and then seemed to be quite healthy 
According to Mauch,* Wilbrandt, in 1816, Eberhard, in ISl'iJ^^anJ 
Lucae in 1819, drew attention to a like condition, which the latter 
two wnters regarded as arising from “ the nmsculx-bronchialee 
assisting m the production of respiration not being as yet sufficiently 
accustomed to the rhythmic order of the rcspiratoiy acts ’ t The state 
of the pulmon ny tissue alluded to by these pathologists was soon 
recognised by DugSs, who, in 1821 (in a thesis), remarked upon the 
caution necessary to be» taken in. not confounding with “ penpneu- 
monic condensation a state of the lungs of some weak new-born 
children, in whom respiration Iqjcl not been completely established ” 
In this state “ the lungs are violaceous, deprived of air at certain 
portions, sinking in witer, in fine, dense but flabby, soft, flexible, 
coriaceous, slightly developed, and but imperfectly filling the corie- 
spoiidiiig side of the tharak ” “ M Chaussier (continues M Duges), 

who has likewise observed the above mentioned state, regards it as 
the effect of congestiou'ulteftor to birth In spite of the weight of 
such authonty, I pannot coincide m his opinion I have found too 
much analogy J>6twcen what I have witnessed m infants v^io have 
died before birth and that which 1 have seen in those who have died 
several days later” In 1823, Schallginber,:^ in discussing the causes 
of death, and the post-mortem appearances found in the bodies of 
infants supposed to have been suflocated in bed by the mother or 
nurse, alluded to the unexpunded condition of the lungs, which swam 
with flifhculty in water, and remarked that most new-born children 
who die, do so apparently fiom want of, or incompleteness of, pul¬ 
monary expansion * It is true that Schallgruber (nachtrag /ur 
Thymus druse) regarded an enlargement of the thymus gland as the 

• Die Astbmatisclien Krankfaelten der Kiifder Berlin levs 
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mam cause of the deficient expansion, yet it is dear, from what he 
states, that he had formed a good notion of that condition we shall 
presently find to have Seen ^led Atdectam In 1632 the younger 
lorg, f 9 llowing out some views of his father, published a distinct 
trea^se* pn a particular condition of the lungs of iiiw-bom ohildren 
found after death, m cases “ where the first act of breathing had been 
imperfectly accoinplishedj either because they were puny arid feeble, 
or because they liadAeen burned into <,he world before placental 
respiration had been altogether Suspended, and the necessity for 
pulmonary respiration hccamc sufficiently* potent to stimulate all the 
muscles of inspiration ’ t In 18J5 the subject was mdre fully w orked 
out| by the same author, and the term utdectans applied to the con 
dition m question In the same year, also, M ri,uf/§ drew atteiiUon 
(in a note* to one of his Mcmoiia) to an alteration (dhrmfication) of 
the pulmonary tissue, which he afliiiued to be distinct from bepati^- 
tion, but of whose entire symptomatic value be was ignorant The 
lung was described as being very dense, of a violet colour, sinking m 
water, non-crepitant, and looking like a portion of the lung of a child 
that has never respired M Rufz suggested that it might be simply 
the result of compression of the pulmonary tissue To this Vntcr, 
^jindced, is generally awarded the credit of thus linking, as it were, the 
congenital non expansion, or atelectasis of lorg, to the assumptory 
collapse of the lung afterwaids (as we shall prcbently find) playing so 
important a part m the hands of MM Bailly and Legendre But 
smfii credit is misplaced, for even if we cannot go the length of 
admitting this to have been done by Duges, we cannot avoid believ¬ 
ing that our countryman, Dr Alderson, bad forestalled M Rutz In 
a paper by Dr Alderson, upon Pcrtussisj published in 1830,1] a lesion 
of thi pulmonary parencliyina was commented on, which was said 
to differ flora the hepati/ition qf “ peripueumony ” The individual 
lobules were more dense, of a dull red colour, devoid of air, and sink¬ 
ing instantly in water Such a condition, too, was found juicom- 
plicated with any evidence of pleuritic inflammation, the lung being 
dense and coutneted, as if the air had Wen expelled, and the sides ot 
the air cells agglutinated together Follov^mg M Ilufz, MM Bilhet 
^and Barthez, m thur ‘Memoir,’ fmblished m 1838,f desciibod a 
“ cdi mhcatioii" mi tfte mcchmmcj, of effusMn Tins camihcation 

red^niblcs, at first sight, the lung of a feetus whitlj has never respired, 
or more nearly simulates the eflects ot inflammatory action where no 
engorgement is left behind From this latter circumstance it might 
be considered, according to these writers, as a lesult perhaps of chronic 
pneumonia. Finally, upon tins point we may remark, that in 1839 

Dr A Rees, lu a paper published m the ‘Mediul Gazette,’ on 

• 
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“ Deformity of the Chest in Young Children,” descnbed a condition 
of the lung m which the latter was converted into a dense, hrm 
texture, sinking in water, of a purple cotour, resemblmg most nearly 
^ lung having sufiered ftom compression,” and which condition was 
considered to be the result of “ chronic pneumonia ” Bearing these 
facts—parenthetically, as it were—^in mmd, we now*recur to the 
position of lohida/r pneumonia becoming established as that form of 
pneumonitis most frequently met with fin children 
The memoii of MM Eilliet an<^Barthei!, before alluded to as published 
in 1838, received high encomiums, and was particularly adopted by MM 
Sestier* and Onsolle t In 1843 appeared the great systematic work of 
the former writers,in which the chapter on pneumonia was (to use their 
own expressions) to be considered as a second edition of their earlier 
monograph The high authority of MM llilliet and Bnrthez succeeded, 
notwrthstanding the opposition on some points of MM Berton and 
Barrier, § in pretty widely establishing the following doctrines Pneumonia 
in the child may become developed during perfect health, or in the course 
of some other malady The former or primitive pneumonia, though 
frequent in the adult, is rare in children, particularly dunng infancy In 
childr^ the disease is generally of a secondary, whether of an acute or 
cachectic, character Both lobar and lobular pneumonia occur, but^he 
latter is by far the more common form Lobular pneumonia is observed 
under three phases first, mammdated^ in which the diseased parts arc 
perfectly circumscribed, and have a nucleus of hepatization, whose colour 
and appearance are stiictly defined from those of the surrounding tissue, 
and readily seen to be distinct, even when the latter is m a state of 
engorgement, secondly, pa/rttid, iii which the alltcted lobules are less dis¬ 
tinctly separated or parted off than in the previous variety, their circum¬ 
ferences becoming insensibly confounded with the surrounding tissues, so 
that no perfect demarcation can be demonstrated, thirdly, gmerakztil, in 
which the si/o of the inflamed patches becomes large, irregular, and pro¬ 
longed, Jbhe centies of the lobular patches being m the second stage of 
pneumonitic changes, the ciicumferential parts in the first, these latter 
coalescing, it results that a ciyisKlerablc portion of a lobe is found pneu- 
monitic, presenting intei mixed characters of the fupt and second degrees 
of the disorder, tins vancty ha# been confounded by pathologists with 
loliar pneumonia It is adinitl!ed that in some instances p irticular vanities 
of generalized lobul n^pneumonia very closely simulate the lobar form, so 
closely, indeed, we may remark, that it appears to us MM Rilliet nud 
Barthez have failed to aftord an easy solution of the difiiculty—a diffi¬ 
culty not less apparent to M Baiiiei, who makes use of the designation 
pseudo lobar It is nut denied that both the lobar and lobular varieties 
may exist m the same patient, but such eases arc affirmed to be rare All 
the varieties of lobular pneumonia are not of a like frequency at a like 
age Mammelated is much raier above six years of age than partial, 
whilst generalized pneumOuia is yet rarer than mammelated from six to 
fifteen 

* Lemons dc Clinique Medicale da ProfeM Chomel Art Pntumame 
t Ttaite Pratique de la Piieumoitit aox dilF retia f^ea 
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In bringing these doctrines to perfection^ the minute anatomy of the 
lesmnal changes which the inflamed lobules underwent, were of course 
patiently investigated, and d distinction drawn between hepatization ai|.d 
the commotion of M Tlufz, which latter was nevertheless Imhed m a 
very indefinite way to inflammation, and therefore reduced in the long run 
to a pneumomtic lesion Considering the high authorities propagating 
these views, or particular modifications of them (unnecessary at present to 
dwell upon), and the vast ppportunities offertAbj the continental hospitals, 
apparently foi their substantiation, it might have been supposed that the 
nature of pneumonia in children was now fairly established But the 
truce was soon to be broken Several pathologists, more particularly in 
Germany, recalling to mind the observations of Billard, Cruveilliier, 
Duges, and Valleix, m connexion with new-born children, the case of 
Schenk, the views of Scliallgrnber, the note of Bufz, and 1:be memoir of 
lorg, intimated their doubts as to the matter being by any means settled 
Cruse* and Has8e,f m particular, asserted that some great mistake existed, 
and that neither “ hypostasis” nor “ inflammation” fully explained some 
of the peculiar lesions found after death in ranch of the so-called lobular 
pneumonia of new-born children, that even perfectly demonstrable atdeo 
Ums could be shown to have been confounded with pneumonia, aad that 
th^^whole subject required further elucidation Hasse concluded his 
fourth chapter on the organs of respiration, by aftirming that “ the greater 
number of cases of pulmonary disease oceumng at the earliest period ot 
infantile life, and set down as pneumonia, may be looked upon as cases of 
atelectasis The last assertion is, however, to be taken with some reserve, 
inasmuch as m the vast lying-m and foundling hospitals (Kiwiscli) pneu¬ 
monia is apt to become epidemic with new-born infants, and under these 
circumstances to attain a numerical prepon(|/prance over atelectasis ’ In 
1843, in onr own country. Dr WestJ maintained the frequent confusion of 
the symptoms and effects of atelectasis with those of pneumonia, the much 
more frequent occurrence—at least in Britain—of idiopathic or primary 
pneumonitis than the French writers admitted of on the Continent, and 
also the tendency of the lobular form of it to become generalized, to be 
greater than they allowed Dr West also maintained the frequency of the 
tine lobar vanity IJfothing less than a complete unsettlement of the 
whole subject as related to new born children«and infants seemed ineMtable, 
m tonsequence of the views thus being enforc*ed concerning atelectasis. 
A sort of compromise, ho\\ ever, was attempted by rjme it was admitted 
that a “fatal condition” of the lungs fiequently occurred in children who 
died a short time after birth, and m whom the acts of respiration had been 
very imperfectly performed mid that, of course, mere atelectic symptoms 
and lesions were not those of inflammation But it was at the same time 
fought to be established, that if, under such circumstances, life had been ^ 
prolonged to some extent, an mflaramatoiy condition supervened, and then 
after dtath the effects of the two conditions were so intermixed, as to 
baffle all solution As to “ carmiication,” some of its analogies to the 

* Uetier die Acute Bronclilus der Kinder and ihr Verhaltnise za den verwandten Krankbcits. 
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otelectio Eftate were admitted, one or two regarded it as a result of ehrouio 
pneumonia, whilst others denied the explanatjpns thus offered, but could 
affq^ any solution of the matter themselves 
1\re have thus stated sufficient to carry the subject onward to the year 
1844, in which appeared the memoir of MM Legendre and Bjinlly,* causing 
quite a revolution in the history of “ lobular pneumonia ” They introduce 
the subject by remarking upon th^fact of jthe various writers on pneu¬ 
monia, during the previous tVenty years, having occupied themselves with 
a special alteration, called s^enisamxm, ca/rmficaMmi, &c , and that, with 
the exception of M Bufz, they are quite in error about its nature , and 
not only this, bht such is the confusion and contradiction existing, though 
t^e idea of inffammation has been common to all, that one cannot help 
nsmg from the perusal of what has been written, with the paradoxical impres¬ 
sion that “ the pneumonia of children essentially differs fronf that of adults, 
in so far that it is not an inffammation * It is then affirmed that, what¬ 
ever it may be, the authors had convinced themselves “ of the absence of 
all inffammatory action m the indurations found in the lungs of a large 
number of children who die from pulmonary catarrh, and often in the 
course of other maladies foreign to the lungs—^induratious which liad been 
regarded up to the present tune as the disseminated nodules of lobular 
pneumonia * Having found a certain analogy between these altera*^(Mms 
and the condition of the lungs of a child which has never respired, they 
were led to enquire if the pulmonary tissue of au infant could, under 
particular circumstances, reassume the anatomic state presented before 
respiration was established, this their investigations satisfactonly*proved 
to them could be done and upon this single but importout fact are based 
the views thej would promulgate on tlie question These views they 
preface by an account ot the lesions found in the lungs oi children dying 
from “ pretended pneumonias,” and which are now asserted to be analogous 
to the normal condition of the puliqpnaiy organs in the foetus Great 
stress 18 laid upon the fact, that insufflation can restore the affected lobules, 
<Ji I Hat physidogxgue ” This character necessarily excludes in the tissue 
which possesses it all idea ol inflammation with veritable lesion How is 
it possible to admit that such«cohld disappear, and the organ reassume its 
nonnal condition, under thb influence ot this single operation 1” “ Besides, 
a lung truly hepati/ed permits eff no penetration of air by insufflation ” 
This “foetal state’ [of post fespiratory assumption] is then minutely 
described, and two vgineties of it laid down—viz, a simple and a conges- 
tional vanety The former is met with in children of fiom five months to 
five years of age, as a complication of the larger number of diseases, par¬ 
ticularly oi bronchitis, and embraces “eamifaeatioii,’ and “marginal 
pneumohiawhilst the latter is the only form met with in new-born 
^ children, and includes the majority of instances recorded by wnters as 
examples <ff simple or double lobular pneumonia The circumstances 
inducing the assumption of this “ fuetal state” are those which by any 
means hinder the free Access of air into the pulmonic cells, general 
debility, rachitism of the thoracic walls, exhaustion from disease, mflam* 
mation of the bronchia, <kc, may do this, ani^ the consequence will be, that 
“a sort of retraction of the pulmonary tissue is produced, which thus 

* ArcSiWes de M^decine, Jan Fev Mars 1844. 
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'being depnved by default of air of its functional activity, gradually col¬ 
lapses and becomes condensed In the production of the " congestional'’ 
vanety, another force is suplradded—^viz, “ sanguineous congestion of the 
vascular network enveloping the cellules, a congestion having as ite e^ct 
the compression of the latter ” A very common affection m children is 
inflammation of the bronchia and of the vesicules ” to this combination 
the term of catarrhalpnmmvnm is appropriate, as an attendant upon or a 
likely contingency of the «hsease, is found occlusion or compression of the 
pulmonary vesicles, in other words, thb assumption of the “ fostal state” 
m certain portions of the lungs The above, with its modifications, con¬ 
stitutes for tlic most part the disseminated and generalized lobular pneu¬ 
monias, mucous pneumonia, capillary bronchitis, and the suffocative catarrh 
of different pathologists MM Badly and Legendre, after resolving the 
greater mass of cases of lobular pneumonia in the way thuh indicated, ask 
the question—if there really docs exist such a disease as lobular pneumonia) 
This IS ausMered in the negative, us its affirmation would involve a per 
version of terms, and, moreover, the pneumonia oi children is always 
parenchymatous, not haiiug its poinl de depaH in the mucous tissue, but 
in the cellulo-vasciilar, and in the cellular intcistices separating the ultimate 
bronchia It would, therefore, not be icasouable to retain th^ term 
lo' \Jar as applicable to any pareuch} matous pneumonia, however circum¬ 
scribed the latter might be Parenchymatous lobar pneumonia occurs m 
children, and gives rise to two kinds of partial hepatization, “ one, irregular 
m its form, is nothing but ordinary simple pneumonia, only of hmited 
extent;^’ “the other is inaiumeldtod or tiuly circumscribed ” Thus far is 
it necessary to go with MM "Badly and Legendre The opinions they 
have advanced have been adopted bj some lu their totality, by others but 
partially, many suspend then judgment until after further enquiry, liihilst 
some are entirely opposed to them, and maintain much the same Mews 
previously held regarding lobular pqeumoma 

In 1845, Dr West remarked, m his “ Keport,”* that he had repeated the 
experiments of the above writers, and could fully substantiate the, correct¬ 
ness of their statements as regards the effects of insufflation In 1802,t ho 
coincided with their more import mt vicu s, liclieving that by the simple 
experiment of iiiflatio?^ more light had been thrown on the affections of the 
lungs in infancy and (hddhood than by *11 the writers of the previous ten 
years Dr West also appealed to the observations of Baly, Gardner, and 
Louis, illustratn e of collapse and cariufication of ths lung in adults, Ac, as 
tending to establish the mam truth mvohed in the argument Though 
formerly coinciding in the opiuiou that an unusually congested state of the 
reticular vessels had power in compressing the air vesicles, he did not agree 
m this now, considering the congestion to be lather a secondary ftud acci¬ 
dental occurrence He also believed that a form of pneumonia now and ' 
then occurs which may justly be called lobular, wlulst lobar pneumonia is 
often met wi^th in earlv life, both as an idiopathic and secondary affection In 
1845, Tiaube, in his * Contributions to L\pe*imental Pathology and Fhy- 
siolog},* described “icd induration” as rather to be regarded os atcloctasia 

* On the Frofrress nf Practical Medic^ie in the Department of Midwifery and Diseases of Women 
and Children British and Foreign Medical Review vol xx p 626 
t Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood Lomlou 1863, p 16S 
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tliAn as the result of inflammation, and as produced by the accumulated 
mucus in the smaller bronchia. " We stand here, as it is seen, on the con¬ 
iines of a territory that can only be conquered for science by suificiont cli¬ 
nical and pathologico-anatomical investigation, combined with systematically- 
ordered experiments ” Unfortunately for Dr Traube, as Fuchs remarks,* 
this terntory had already been invaded a year before the latter made his 
pretetfISions to it, and all that was required was, that existing literature 
should have been more caie^ully cctosulted • In 1846, Dr A Rees pub¬ 
lished a paper in the ‘ Lancet’ up<jn “ Carnihcation,” prefaced with a recla¬ 
mation against MM Rillietj Rarfche/, Legendie, Badly, and Dr West, and 
afiirmed that tp him was due the honour of fust noticing “ cainification” 
in young subjects, unconnected \inth effusion into the pleura Dr Rees 
rejected the idia of its being a icsult ot chionic pneumonia, and stated ^ 
there to be considerable difhculty in assigning its causes , 

Legendre, after the lapse ot a sliort tune, collected his separated essays, 
and publislicd them as a buhstantivc work t In 1846, it was reviewed m 
the * Archives G6n de M6decine’(t xii 4th sCiie, p 379), the review bear¬ 
ing the signature of V-x [Valleix?] On the conjoint labours of MM 

Badly and Legendre regarding our present subject, it was stated, that it was 
believed these two investigators had generalized too tar, that without 
doubt they had indicated an important fact in showing that in certain 
of cariiification of the lung no connexion with true pneumonia existed j^nd 
this they had in particului shown to hold good as regards the greater 
number of cases ot lobular pneumonia supervening in the course of a 
severe malady But they had not provid that the same holdagood as 
respects the lobar pneumonia of new born children, for whoever has seen 
the lungs affected with this disorder will scarcely comprehend how their 
pnmiti ve lightness and permeability can be restored to them by insufflation, 
nevertheless (as it was afterv^ards rein irked by M Valleix, in the ‘ Bulletin 
de Therapeutic,’ vol xxxvi ), a condensed state of the pulmonary tissue dis- 
^peanug on insufflation may very often be tound m \ery young infants 
Still it is an error to suppose that all the cases usually described as infan¬ 
tile pneumonia are of this nature In such cases, even a denser hepatiza¬ 
tion than IS met with m the adplt may be found, the lung rapidly sinking 
in water, and being quite jm^ervious to insufflation Again, many of the 
cases described by MM Badly aqjl Ligendie woulif not, irora their symp¬ 
toms during life, be by good qbseivers considered as those of pneumonia 

In 1847, the wiitera under the direction of M Fabre,:}; m commenting 
upon the views of mSi Legendre and Badly, remarked, that the anatomic 
details upon which they are founded are too decidedly based or dependent 
upon the necessity of admitting a particular structural condition of the 
lung, and one by no means so generally held to be correct as these patho¬ 
logists seemed to assume, and M Bourgery, who has must occupied himself 
with this pgmt, by no means agrees with the doctrines of Roisseisen On the 
other hand, Dr Fuclisf in 1849 remarktd, that it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the structure of ,tlie lung be such as is maintained by Ileisseisen 
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or by Bainey A most determinate opponent of MM Bailly and Legendre 
IB found in M Bouchut * be affirms (1845— 52) that the common practice 
of diTidmg the pneumonia of children into many vaneties, based upon the 
innumerable forms of its anatomic lesions, has the great drawback of" inf!ni> 
lively dividing” a subject which, on the contraiy, demands greater siigpliii^a* 
tion He oppolbes the views under oonsideiation, and maintains that no confi¬ 
dence is to be placed on the experiment of insuffiation , for " in thd^ child 
as well as in the adult, in ]pbular as in'^lobar pneumonia, in the first as idso 
m the second and third stages, as likewrc in that of grey hepatization, the 
msuifiatjon of the lung is ojien, posaMe, the flir may penetrate into the 
pulmonary vesicles, and permit of the parenchyma floating uiion water ” 
According to M Bouchut, lobular congestion and inflammation of the 
lobules constitute the pomt d& depart of nearly all the pneumonias of young 
infants, and thf* lobar foim of complete and uniform hepatization of the 
pulmonary parenchyma is very rarelv met with in such patients, wh^n it 
does occur, also, it scarcely ever presents the same anatomic characters 
which are generally allotted to the jnimnumw franche of adults It is in 
reality so little different from confluent lobular pneumonia, that a question 
of degree alone divides them Tno forms of lobular pneumonia are laid 
down by the author—^viz, a discrete and a confluent Accordmg to Fried- 
-leben,t true lobar pneumonia is one of the most frequent diseases of ohild- 
hooa", whilst the lobular form is a very rare one, very unitormly of 
secondary ongm, and when primitive, occurs only within tlie first year of bfe 
We may now consider the general bearings of the subject exposed and 
carried forward to 1849—50, when the work of Dr Fuchs, from which we 
have before quoted, appeared -riie mam points therein inculcated are as 
follows —^True pneumonia never occurs in children below five years of age, 
though m them “ catarrhal inflammation of the pulmonary vesicles” is fre¬ 
quently met with at the posterior margins of both lobes, and connected with 
inflammatory congestion of the parenchyma But this should be regarded 
rather as a consequence of death thafl as a contingency of life, and does not 
deserve the importance attached to it by M Legendre Whatever may be 
the nature of the “ nodular,” " led,” and " blue-grey indurations” met with 
m the lungs of young children, they are not due to inflammation of the 
pulmonary parenchyma, they have their genesu in bronchitis The vesicles 
becoming devoid of air, a portion of the ipng fails in, or is depnved of, its 
function, and it becomes atrophied " Legeudre has rightly grasped the 
matter,*but his appellation [iietal state] leads to contusion, since it is held 
OB synonymous with atelectasia ” “ Under the term atelect^ia that 

condition of the lung is implied which exists befoie birth and before com¬ 
mencing respiration, and after bath and after respiration In the former 
case it is a normal condition, but in the latter, where air should and must 
penetrate the lung, it becomes an abnormal, even a diseased one the 
cause of the latter does not lie in the pulmonary pi^nchyma :ttself The 
term of ‘ atelectasia, as applied to it, has not been selected with due cir¬ 
cumspection ” " I designate with the t^im apnmmatosis that con¬ 

dition which ensues when a lung previously containing air becomes void of 

* Pratique des Maladies des Nouveaux Nes et des Enfants & la ManuneUe Paris, isss 
Priml^ ^itioa eii forme de " Manuel Faria 184S 
4 Areiitves fur Physioiofrlsobe Heilkunde Heft a. 
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it ” “ A lung la which the respiratory process has commenced and 

the minor circulation began, into which air has penetrated, and in which 
the vessels of the mmor circulation have become enlarged, and contain more 
blood, does not retrograde into the foetal condition, nor does it reassume 
tHe quality of the foetal lung ” But after all, according to Dr Fuchs, M 
Legendre has only described the lesion up to th beginning of its second 
Stage, and therefore his views are wanting in completeness '[jjhe result of 
the investigations of Dr Fuchs apflears to be, (hot that which many patho¬ 
logists have denoramdted lobular fmeuinoniu lu young children is a diseased 
condition of the mucous m&mbrane of the bronchia, combined with a con¬ 
tingent lesion of the pulmonary vesicles, which latter exists normally in the 
IcBtus [atelectasia, atelectasis, fuetal condition or state, Ac ], or may be after¬ 
wards acquired [apneumatosis] from various causes, bronchitis being one of« 
them, the apneumatic lesion presenting certain modihcatiens, acco^iug to 
circmnstanccs, we need not dwell upon It was natural to expect that 
much interest should be evinced by those specially prosecuting the study 
of pcedmtncs in awaiting the judgment of MM llillut and Barthez upon 
the peculiar views promulgated by MM Legendre and Badly In 1851 
that judgment was given,* of winch avc must lay before our readers 
some •details The anatomic investigations of the latter pathologists 
receive from MM Killict and Birtluz that crtdit«Avhich they sOjJpUy* 
deserve, but it is believed that the influence of < imgenttmi has been exag¬ 
gerated far beyond that of parenchj raatous inflammation—or, in other 
words, the frequency and importance of the inflammatory clement have 
been too much limited MM Legendre and Badly have dso laid far too 
much stress on Avhat they have termed the pioloiiged or chronic congestive 
form, and have mistaken active jmlmoiiary congestion for it With these 
provisos, however, they agrei^ to separ ite entirely lobar pneumonia from 
lobular pneumonia, which is the catarrhal pneumonia of MM Lcgcndioaud 
Bailly, and the broncho pneumonia of theinsches This tliej arc led to <lo, 
seeing that their faithci in\estigations in t!u tiutk so ably indicated by the 
above writers have, without afloidiiig identical results, yot so far agreed as 
sufficiently to prove the nccessitj of the separ ition, though this be neces¬ 
sary, however, no important ^changes as icgard the diagnosis, prognosis, 
setiology, and therapeutics,*will have to be made to.what relates to those 
points of the maladies in queetioinas laid down iii their systematic trcat|^se t 
It IS in the section on pathologic an itomy that the changes must be made 
The labours of their ewHoagnes, and their own verified icsiilts, kad to quite 
a new view of pulmonary mflamraatioii—a view indeed winch even MM 
Lhgeudre and Bailly have not completely seen through, for in their, for 
the most part, mere hypostatic and scarcely inflammatory congestion of the 
' vessels, “ a real inflammation of the lungs is present, which, moreover, is 
' essentially dibtinct from hepatization, and is by no means only a gradation 
of this so cotomon anatomic change ” • 

It IS an error to reduce all forms of pneumonia to a single type of 
anatomic alteration, rcgar^mK a difference only a^ existing m degree and 
extent There is at least a foim of pulmonic inflammation that cannot be 


• Emige fierroerkungren zur Ge«chicbtc der Broncho pnenmonic dcr Kinder Von E Barthez Ac 
and Eilliet &c Journal fnr Kinderkrankheiten Band zviii Heft 6 and 0 issi, p sig et seq 
t Traite Cluiique et Pratique des Maladies des Enfauts torn i 
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regarded as only a grade of hepatization, and which eren can no more pass 
into true hepatization, than erysiiielas can be metamorphosed into acne 
Attention must be directed ta two forms of pulmonio. inflammation — viz, 
lobular congestion and partial hepatization The term lohvh/r cxmgesiwn 
IS used, merely for want of a better one, to distinguish it from true hepati¬ 
zation it is not what is usually understood by engorgement, there is a 
very essential difference between them The term “ foetal condition” is not 
employed, because it reject^ ali idea of lufianimation, and because it has 
been employed to designate two textural alterations which cannot be asso¬ 
ciated tQgetber—viz, caruification of the lung, oi, rather, collapse of the 
pulinonaiv lobules, and lobular congestion The latter is very fiequently 
met with, it may be said to be one of the most common pulmonary affec- 
„ tions, excepting broncluo-pneumoma, and where it has been present, traces 
of changes m the bionchia are almost ^re to be found Though it may be 
possible that “ lobular congestion” may anso without the influence of, pul¬ 
monic catairh, yet it rarely docs so, and it must be maintained that lobular 
congestion is a consequence, or at least an accompaniment, of catarrh 
The lung in this affection suffers collapse of the walls of its vesicles, as in 
the foetal state, and as shown by Legt udre and Bailly The vesicles arc 
devoid of any contents like plastic lymph, oi any other fluidity, the dis- 
- parenchyma, from its turgescence and swilling fiom congestion, 
requires more space, the air is thus diivin out of the cells, and the walls 
of the latter become appressed In many casv-s after death, air cannot be 
made to penetrate all the vesicles by insufflation, this occurs, probably, 
when the parenchyma between tliem is thickened or eiigorg^ This 
engorgement is to be regarded “ as the result of an extra-vesicular and 
extra vascular secretion, aud must be viewed as the second degree of a true 
inflammation of the cellular tissue ” It is to conceive how this 

lobular congestion” is always the result merely of hypostasis, or identical 
with that ansing m the agmiy That the conditions favouring hypostasis 
favour the production of the other may be true, but it is to be mamtamed, 
that very fiequently, if not always, a truly active and even inflammatory 
process has been in operation at the same time There may be three causes 
of production in operation—inflammation^ hypostasis, and an hindrance to 
the entrance of air into the bronchia, and according to the intensity of 
either, so may the pulmonary congestioia present somewhat different cha¬ 
racters But this pulmonary lobular congestion, under any circumstances 
—^partly from its specific nature, fiom its scat, anij the condition of the 
bronchial mucous membrane—has but icry slight tendency to give nse to 
plastic effusion in the pulmonic vesicles, and which characterizes lobular and 
pnmitive hepati/atiou, nevertheless, there cannot absolutely be denied to 
exist a certain relationship betw een the two pathologic changes, and the 
possibility of an apparent transition of one into the other in the following 
way “It may happen, that under the influences of a strong (Constitution, 
of age, of the nature of a previous disease, Ac, the active congestion, with 
its effusions, may assume a more mflamma4'iiy character, and evince a 
plastic tendency, so that a true extra-vesicular hepatization may follow on 
the lobular congestion ” 

It would be beyond our pttt'pose to enter more fully into the details of 
MM Billiet and Barthez’ elaborate memoir, we shall therefore conclude 
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our analysis of it by the following quotation, which terminates the 
essay —‘ Lobular congestion is, as well as paitial and generalized hepa> 
ti/ation, in genetic* relation with pulmont<ry catarrh Upon this pomt 
the results of post-mortem investigation, in connexion with the evidences 
df auscultation and the progress of the symptoms, leave not the slightest 
doubt In rare cases, some isolated nmlei of hepatization* are met with in 
the lung, and which cannot be ascribed to catarrh, but this is an exception 
which cannot enforce tlie,compldte separ^iog of partial hepatization and 
catarrhal pneumonia The sami* reasons enforce the coalition of cipillary 
bronchitis with congestion* and hepatization The one cannot be separated 
from the other, the only diflTcrencc lies m the less fiequent occurrence of 
hepatization ” (p 350, op cit ) 

In 1852 M Hervieux, in some remarks* upon the ‘‘effect of prolonged 
hon/ontal posture in the production of the great mortality in foundling 
hospitals,” asserted that such posture produces sclerema, &c, from which 
some children die, whilst others succumb “ ^ ces pretendues pueuinomes 
qui ne sont autre chose que dcs stises sanguines ’ M Bailly has smcc+ 
replied to this statement of M Hervieux, and recalled attention to the 
fact oi his having already, ten years since, asseited that the pneumonias so 
fatal4o young children in hospitals aie due to the stasis of blood con¬ 
sequent upon jirolonged decubitus Since then, M Baillj, having witi^gjgiiMlv 
disease under different ciicunistanccs, his not met with those numerous 
examples of bronchial catarrh g( ucrating fatal pueuinUma, or of children 
dying from sclerema, and with their lungs goiged witli blood It may be 
doubted, indeed, whcthei such affections arc not entirely generated ip, 
hospitals, and also tint much of what is lontaincd in works on Paediatncs, 
deduced from hospital investigation, is of any apjihcabihty to jinvate 
practice Finally, we noujd remirk, that at the commencement of the 
present year, Dr Gairdner, in an able aiticlc on ‘ Bronchitis, Pulmonary 
Collapse, and Lmphysema,’:}; expressed his opinion that the physieal eon 
dition of the lung m the so called “fobulir puoumonii,” is a form of con¬ 
densation having 1)0 connexion whatever with any of the ordinary types 
of luiTammation or hcpati/ation, but “ that it has the closest possible 
analogy, if not identity of ej^ameter, with the unexpended condition of the 
lung of the infant just bfern In the opinion the writer, neither the 
view 8 of Legendre noi of •Kill»t afford a satisfactory explanaiiun of the 
foims of pulmonary condemation under review “The ttat or 

collapse of the air-calls, when occurring in a lung that has bcen*ouce ex¬ 
panded, is in all probability a secondary lesion, and dependent, in the 
majority of instances, on a catairhal condition of the bronchial tubes”—a 
conclusion as we have already seen, arrived at by Fuchs Dr Gairdner 
also maintains the opinion, “ that, in some excc])tional instances at least, 
collapse of the lung, even in its lobular form, is a disctise of adult life,” and 
that the reason ot the great liability of the child to pulmonary collapscf as * 
a consequence of bronchial obstruction, is chiefly seen in the want of 
resistance in the bones iff 4ke infantile chest preventing the muscles from 
acting on individual portions ot it with the force necessary, in some cases, 
to overcome bronchial obstruction, and in the frequent coexisting debility 

* L Union M^dtcale Pam 1853 Nob 139 HO t Und, No UQ 

X Bntisb and FDreig:n Medico Chururgical Review No xxil p 452, April, 1853 
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and dj scrasia wbich arc such atrong predisponents to the occurrence of the 
lesion under review 

We sliould not feel satisfied that we had sufficie&itlj developed the 
history of infantile pneumonia without drawing attention to certain views 
very lately (1851) promulgated by M Baron, of Pans* It w true that 
they may be said more especially to ri late to “ oedema of the lungs” tlian 
to pneumonia, but as the author is so intimately concerned with “carni- 
fication,” and which we hav«^ already found to b« such an object of dispute, 
it 18 necessarj to allude to the vu ws in (piestion Previous to doing so, 
however, it may be advisable to remaik, that Billard, Gardicn, Berton, 
Rayer, Gregory, Rillict, and others, had diawn attention to oedema of the 
lungs m childien, as Lacunec had to the affection existing in adults 

Carnificatiou” was spoken of by some as accompanying it, Berton 
thought the a dena depended upon inflii>mmation, and of thC lungs more 
frequently than of the bronchia Billard imagined there might exist some 
eonticxion between the cause of ccdcma of new-born children, and the 
serous infiltration of the lungs, whilst (xardiou oj)incdthat this lufiltiation 
might bo idiopathic, or at least as offering no oMdeut cause foi its pro¬ 
duction By some, fluid was stated ahvajs to exude when the lung was 
cut or pressed, which fluid was believed to have been eflused int6 the 
*^»t''t«‘*s of the pulmonaij cells In 184 i, MM llilliet and Barthe/ pio- 
nouneed judgment, based uiion the obstrvations of 77 ci'-es It was 
affirmed that the (^uscs of the pulmonary mdema were those common to 
all dropsies, and only special is regards the lungs in certain a cry raie 
cases Timt in all probability iheri existed a itsieular and an interlobular 
oedema, but that this is a ven difficult jioint to settle, and one in reference 
to which no special mvestig itioiis had b( en instituted “ On section of 
the lung ail abundance of seioiis fluid Gscap'’s”—“placid m water, the 
pulmonary tissue always swims, citliei wholly or in part”—“ the fluid is 
mixed with air—when the aderaa coincides with pueumoum, or with 
canufication, but then these tw o affections meiit the ajipellation of oede- 
matous ” 111 184{>, MM Legendre and Badly discussed the puatter 

relative to tin affection oecurnng afttr scarlatina, and stated it to bo a 
dropsy of the interlobular cellular tissue, hud not to be infra vesicular 
oedema By this interlobular eellulai inhltiation the an cells become com- 
pressfd, giving nsc to the dyspnoea exjierifenceel by the patient Puncture 
of the lung allowed the fluid to escape, anfl insufflation was practicable, 
and caused the pulinonaiy paienebyma to rcassume its natural tension, 
crepitation, and colour lu 1847, Dr West stated liis oiuuioii that be 
had no doubt M Legendre was correct m bis opinions In 1851 appeared 
^ elaborate memoir of M Baron “ On (^ariiification of the Lungs in 
Children, and on its distinction from Hepati/ation ” The author com¬ 
mences by reinaiking upon the tact of the foimer lesion having been by 
soihe considered as equivalent to the latter, by others, (V^leix and 
Rufz,) as different to oidinary hepati/ation, but as yet undetermined in its 
nature, and by Legendre and Badly, and theil^dCnool, as the consequence 
of the non-penetration of air in a given portion of the lung, wliieh thus 
retiogiades, to a certain extent to the foetal condition 

* Gazette M^dicale de Farts ISSl Nos 40 4/, 48 53 also Journid fur Kinderkrankheiten 
Band xvlU Heft 3 and 4, from which we q,uote 
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This latter theory, although capable of application to a large number of 
cases, IS as little applicable to the explai^tiou of all as the theory of 
inflammation Hilherto it lias been the case, that the subject of camihca- 
tion has been developed only from its occurrence m the pulmonary organs. 
But rt occurs elscwnero, and it can only receive its jiropcr development 
from its general consideration, the more particularly as its character and 
causes are everywhere identical, M B|iron then gives the details of 
31 cases, and comments upon them The ydbugest patient was five days, 
the eldest 73 years old, the majority of the [latients were children 
Camification is held to be most common in new born children ,* after the 
fifth year it is comparatively unfrequent in occuirenee, whilst in adults it 
18 very rarelj met with, but in aged people again becomes more common, 
though still less so thin in curly life The chaiacters ot this earnificatioit 
of M Baron cliffer, however, from those given by M Legendre as illustrative 
of his " foetal state,’ both simple and congestion vl From “ engorgement” 
it also diflers, as well as from hepalizition, nor does it include the discrete 
and confluent pneumonias ot various writers In neaily all the cases it 
was found in connexion with the remains of serous effusion, either in the 
carmfied organ itself, or m other parts of the body The lesion has its 
ueresis m tlie effects of such effusion The fluid infiltrated into the 
organised tissue ceases by dcgiees to be isolated or distinct froi.is^^ucir 
tissue, but gradually becomes identified or m intimate connexion with it 
By this the tissue loses its normal charactei, becomes hardened and 
cariiifaed, whilst the infiltrated fluid loses by degrees its normally When 
the earnihcatiou has attained its maximum development no more fluid 
can be pressed from the part The character last attained to is that of 
indm-ation In a verj small number of cises whilst there was camification 
of one lung there was eiPident inflamniition of the other Were such 
cases more fiequcntly met with, considerable ground might exist for 
believing m the inflammatory uatuie of the lesion m question, o'* at i ny 
rate for thinking that inflammation had some sort of causative connexion 
with the lattei But at present we must assume such connexion to be but 
of slight intensit} Spl^usatjon dc pends (as does camification) upon the 
infiltration of fluid, and jts*dcvelopmcnt is ia\oured by conditions differing 
very slightly from those favouring the latter Between splenibation and 
commencing camification'there is such simiUnty, that it may ba often 
difficult to say whiel^lesion we have before us Still there are d^tiuctions 
In pulmonary caraffication the walls of the air cells, though appearing to 
be so closely appressed as to destroy vacuity, are not so in reality, as 
insufflation can prove The contrary is the ease in hcpati/ation,—the 
cells cannot be infl ited, in the latter, the changes are mteiiial, so to speak, 
whilst in the former they arc external, in regaid to the air-cells 
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Art V 

On a Case vn whuh the Sarmm Vmtrxmh, am Sm'cina Cfoodairi,%, waa 
firwnd %u the fluid i emwed from the ventricles of die humcm brain By 
WiLLfASi J fc.NNi-R, Ar D, F K C P, Professor of Pathologital Anatomy, 
University College, I’hjmcian to the Hospital for bick Oliildieii, &c 

The snrcina Coodsirn has been found, not only m adults and children, but 
also in the lower animals—vi7, the rabbit, the dog, and the ^ortoise * It 
is by nd means raiely present in the innttcis ejected from the human 
stomach and intestinal caual In 1647, Htllcit described a case in which 
he discovered sai,cinie in the urine, subsequently, Dr Macljuyl detected 
them m the same fluid, and Virchow § and Zencker|| in the lungs 

To all of the last-mentioned cases it Ins been objected that the sarefna, 
were in reality derived from the stomach, that when found in the urine, 
some of the vomited matters hud been accidentally mixed with tint fluid 
after its escape from the bladder, that when found in tlu lungs, tlie saicina, 
had passed into them during the act of vomiting The luoie iq^eiit 
o^grvations of Hellei^ have, however, placed beyond a doubt the fact 
that barcinse Goodsiiii are occasionally present in the uiine when that 
fluid IS free from adiuixtuie with vomited matters In one of the two 
cases last desciibed by llclUi, the unne was examined for inauv weeks in 
succession, and a sediment in it of m inch in (hpth sometimes observed, 
composed of sareiniB only, or of sarcimp mingled with a little eaihonate 
of lime The following case lends support to the foregoing evidence m 
favour of the opinion that the stomach and intestinal can d are not the 
exclusive seats of the development of the sueime Goodsiru 

A boy aged four yt ars w as admitted under my care into the Hospital 
for biek Childien, June 2ith, 18 >2, Ife died July Jrd The child was of 
fair domplexion, well made, and moderately stout His illness was leported 
to have commenced on June 17th, with jiamm the head On the lUch,he 
was taken as an out-patieiit to Kings College Hosjutal, subsequently to 
th^t time he never com^ilamed of headache, only he seemed heavy He 
did not^ keep to his bed till the JJid uAft^i hi-^ admission into the 
children’s hospital, the most piommcnt symptoms were, drowsiness, talk¬ 
ing in sleep, an irregularly diftused scarlet rash on thj, skin, reilness and 
dwelling of the tonsils, with a white pitch on the left tou".!!, frequent pulse, 
sordes about the teeth, and some diyiiess and biowuness of the tongue 
On the 30th my notes say, ‘Almost incessant grinding of the teeth, 
steflis quite sensible when awake, asks for the cold wash to be ajiplied to 
his head ” 

Between the SOtli of June and the day of the child’s death,-i|i e, July 
3rd,—restlesouess, strabismus, meciuality of the pupils, and redness of the 

* Canstatt B JahresberUht Oritter Band 1810 *' 
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conjunctivea General convulsion commenced about four A.M on the 3rd, 
and continued till the child s death at halt past four a m 

l^he exmmnainon *of the body was comnfcuccd ten and a half hours 
a^er death The vessels ot the dura matei ivcic imire hlled with blood 
flian IS usual Numerous sorai-tianspirent grey granulations were seated 
on the araelmoid lining the dma mater, aud a few similar granulations 
on tlie visceral arachnoid Tlie ^lachnoid itself was dry, the cerebral 
convolutions were flattened ^ the minute vessels of the pia mater, on the 
surface of the convolutions, were Abnormally injected with blood In the 
grey mattei of the ceiebrum were about hi teen masses ot jellow tubercle— 
the largest wad oval, half an iiieli by a quaiter ot an inch—the tupiallest 
ibout the siae of a very large pin s held • The pia mater, dipping between 
the convolutions, was studded with griy gianulations Four ounces ot, 
colourless serosity were removed 4iom the lateral ventricles—tliat which 
firstAseaped on opening the ventricles was triuspirent, tint which flowed 
towaids the list was tut bid The fornix and sejitum liieidum were white 
and of a creamy consistence Viewed fiom within, the floor of the third 
aentncle was highly viseular The membranes coveiing the base of the 
bram were opaque, tough, and loadul with serosity The fluid icmoved 
from*lhe ventricles was alkaline and albuminous, after st Hiding twenty- 
four hours the deposit ot albumen constituted one seventh ot the ji W 
tested In the cerebellum weie seveial masses of yellow tubercle 

Mioroecopiecd Charaetn ss oj the soJUfotd FoniiJu and Septum Lucidu/m 
—There were no granulai corpuscles, no tice tat granules, detected in the 
softened sejitum liieidum aud toiiiix In the ceicbial substance* adjacent 
to some of the tubeicles, were numerous luigc giunulir corjiU'Cles 

The peiitoncuni was studded with grey gnnuhitioiis, it wis abnormallj 
vascular Grej granulations studded the pleuia., pericardium, aud lungs, 
the bronchial glands were stufled with tubciele, the h\er was dotted 
thioughout with small tiauspurciit, grey gianulations, yellow tubercles in 
consideiuble number were found in the s]>lecn iiid kidneys, there was an 
ulcer uu eithei tonsil Tlie small and 1 iigc intestines were cxteusivelj 
ulceiatcd, the edge and flooi of some of the ulcers weie covered with 
tubercles • 

July 5th, 11am —The fluid removed from tlicjateinl vcntiicles of the 
biaiu was exxmiiied inoie ptiitieilhrly than it hid pieviously been ^After 
its removal hum the eerehium, on the Ird, the fluid had been kept in an 
open glass vessel, jft a laige, light, aud airy room It tuiiud*tunneiie 
paper brown, its odoui was sickly, bram like, not amiiiouiacul, it seemed 
as it just beguiniiig to decompose Theie was a little sedmient at the 
bottom of the vessel 

A drop ot the fluid containing some of the sediment was examined with 
a magmfj^iig power of about JUO diameters, the following objects, ami 
Bum OicLV, weie eoiitauied in it * 

1 A considerable nunibcr of spherical bodies ^ **^ch in dia¬ 

meter, oi a pale jfflbwish colour, (blood discs altered lu forml) 

2 Square bodies, each side of which measured inch, some 

were a little larger than this, othqjs a little sumllei The surface 
ot each bodj was divided by cross lines into four equally si/ed com¬ 
partments, aud each ot these quaiters was again divided into foui 
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In some of the bodies the lines producing the secondary quartermgs 
were well, in others imperfectly, marked, while in others these 
secondar} quarters w^re themselves divided by cross lines into four 
parts The angles of the bodies were somewhat rounded Soipe 
of these bodies were, niy notes state, “ as well formed sarcince as I 
have ever seen ” 

3 Oval bodies about breadth, and ^'o^yth of an 

inch m length, distinctly divided by •a transverse line into two 
equal parts, each of these two jiarts b^ing very obscurely divided 
by a longitudinal line into two other parts 

Tlie Huid removed from the pericardium had been standing side by side 
with that removed from the ventricles of the brain, it was alkaline, but 
contained no sareime , 

It was a question when this child came under observation, whether or 
not he was suffering from scarlatina The fatal termination was evidently 
the result of acute tuberculosis Unfortunately, the fluid from the ven¬ 
tricles of the bram was not examined for forty eight hours after its removal 
from the body The questions, thcrefoie, inse—Were the snrcuite in this 
case developed after the fluid in whuh they were found was taktn from 
the cerebral ventricles? Were they developed after death, but within the 
Did they exist in the ventneles while the child was yet living? To 
whichever of these questions the answer be in the alhrmatuc, the occurrence 
of sarciuas under tlie conditions meiitiuned is remaikable 

The flqid m which sarcin'e lia\e been found in the stomach has been on 
all occasions acid, and in the same situation vinous ferineiitatiun has been 
their constant concomitant So invariabl;^ have the torulse cerevisice, and 
sarcinm Guodsini been found together, that Simon of llallc* has main¬ 
tained tliut the latter arc merely an advanced stage of the development of 
the yeast plant In the case I have iletailed, as in one of Hellers eases, 
the fluid in winch the sircin e formed was alkalnie, and m it there was no 
trace of torulm, and no evolution of gas Supiiosnig the saremae to have 
been developed in the fluid after its removal from the body, then this ease 
stands alone, iiiasmueh as they have never heretofore been known to foiin, 
except m the intenoi of the bodies of aniinals 
As to the stages in tnc devi lopment o,t the sarcin'o, they would appear 
from lus case to be biiefly these A simple cell is divided mto two parts 
by a transverse line each of the two cells thus foimed are again divided 
into two bj a longitudinal lint, each quuifcr ol the primar} cell subse¬ 
quently experiences the same changes as the primary toll itself Tins’ 
descn^ition of tbe*modt of development of the sarenne difleis 4» toto from 
that given by Simon of Halle,+ who states that the pi unary cell increases 
its size and changes its form by the formation of nuclei m its interior^ 
and,as widely from that given by Pockel,^ who affirms that the increase 
m size of the jinmary oell is partly the effect of endogenous cell formation, 
and partly of gemmation, while comparatively^ t differs but little from 
that given by Prerichs § 

* Ueher die Bntmokluag' der 8arcil«e au« dem Hefcnpflze VIrchnw « Archi\ Band It 
f Loc dt t Vonitnila de Sardiut Guodsirfi, Wireeburgl 

t Uetier Sarema VeatriooU Haser s Archiv, Band x. 
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ANNALS OF MICROLOGY 
* Bi RojJiiKT D LyoSs, MB,TCD,MRiA 

Honorary Froteasor of Anatomy to the Roj al Dublin Soeioty Ac &c 


Part H — Patiioidgk ai Micbology 

mSTOTYbIS, OB DLtAY AND DISSOLUTION OY TISSUES 

Intthmediatl between tin normal conditions ot tin tissues m health, and the 
changes which they undcigo in disease, a class of structural alterations nafut. 
jdaced, to which as yet no distinct [losition has boon assigned, iii cither andtomical 
or pathological studies We allude to the alta atiom in form which occur in tht 
piocess ol dtea^, as we trace an organised body through the several stages ot 
putrefaction to its final dissolution * 

Some investigations on this iiitcKsiiug and important class of subjects have 
been uudei taken by the writu f 

Sever vl instances having (ome under lus notice in which sti uctures submitted 
to nneroseopie examinaliou appealed to tiavi undergone considcrabio alteration 
by reason ot a more oi less Mivimid condition ot d( composition, he was led to 
institute a senes of observations tor tlu purpose of dist ovei iiig tin ordei (it any) 
ot the morphic ebaiigi s which take pi ice iii the passage ot oigim/ed bodii s thiougli 
the several stages ol putrel iction to tlicir tin d dissolution and decay, until they 
return, “ashes to ishcs, ’ and “dust to dust ” As In btlu ves thit the rtseirehts 
he has aheady made waiimt him* iii stating that*a cert uii older of morphic 
changes is brought about, he,hA introduced tlietirm Histolisis, to designate the 
morphic changes of piitielying tissui s, the use of a siiiglt word being conveuieut 
for the purposes of description *hud rTteituce • 

Not only will the study of hist!ul\sis be luund interesting lu itsf If, as ^ portion 
of scicutihc inquiry, jnesentiiig as it does s(viral biaiititui utd unexpicted 
phenomena, but, moreover the knowhdgc tliLieby aequmd admits of seveial 
valuable and practical applications Thus, it afloids most favourible opportumtics 
for the study<Dt the intimate struetuu ol coinplieated normal textures, which are 
thus, as it wcie untoldi d to oui Mew by a proci ss of uatuiid dissection, in which 
the least possible violence is done to the most dilicati parts In tlm memoir 
referred to the writer details some of the observations which he has already made, 

* In the next number of this Journal Quarterly Reports on Medicine Surgery Midwifery and 
Medical Jurl prudence will be cni^iteiaed in jilace o> the abutracts at preaeiit given Ihe Annala 
of Microlog} and Ptiyhloluty will be cBntinuid halt yearly third or fourth iiuinber a Report 

on Matena Medica and on General Ihciapeutice will be given and as uuasion may retiuire 
^ery year or every eighteen mouths a Clieiuicat Hetruspect will be published fhe Therapeutical 
Record will be coutnmed as at present and a Hecliuu will he introduced for mibccllancoiu medical 
topics for which a place may not easily be found under the above mentioued headings 
t Researches on the Primary Stages of llmtogeneiiis and Uistulysu hy Robert O Lyons 
MKIA &c (Proceedhigs o( the Royal Irish Acadcui), vol v port d issd ) 
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they relate to cutaneous structures and fat, some rarieties of buman and amutal 
blood, and muscular fibre 

1 Iniegitment —Tins specimen b id undergone change for four months The 
epithelium of the culiclt was entucly dtstroyed its pjace being supplied by asqft, 
pulpy mass, Mhifh presented an amorpho granulai structure under the microscope 
% Suhcutancom biruefures a/tef 6| Months —Tlicy had the appearances ot 
what is known as cadavinc lat, under the microscope, I) 900, there was seen an 
abundance of minute but wicli dclined granules, «>with line, daik, well marked 
border, and clear, transpurent centre, they weie arranged in masses, isolated, and 
in groups, small grauular coipuselcs ot diflereiit'sui s ind a tew oil globules, 
very large oval, pale, semi opaque cells ui vesicles, they had no nuclei, their 
borders were eleai and well dehned, but most of tbein presented bssurcs, some as 
many as seien oi right, which extended iiiwaids tor ihout a sixth of the smollei 
axis, a very remarkable linear or uionilitorm airangemcnt of giaunles piesented 
itself m certain {farls oi the held, sits or rows ot granules being aiianged longi 
tudmaJly, parallel, or convergent, and apparently m connexion with \ery taint 
subjacent striatious m the same direction ^iiie wiiler regards this as an lustanco 
of granular disintegration ot a band ol iibre,- lasily, numerous stellate erislals, 
appaicntly of the tatty acids, lay scattered over the iuld, some also being included 
in cells, and appealing to be the stage ot lysis ot their previously granular 
cuntints, piepaiatory to the hnal rupture and dissolution ot the including 
membrane 

Blood —He has met with snerimens of blood m which changes took place 
with great rapidity, m one‘-pecimen alter twenty six hours, he found the hama 
tme hud escaped tiom numcious eorpusrles, and liad issumedthe shape of granular 
masses, hiaps ind crystals (hauutoid crystals of Virchow) 

4 Mtltolysis in Jbluid Blood —^Blood of duek aftci two years (kept in a 
bottle) '1 here was presented an assemblage ol loi ins widely diltereut trom those 
ot the natuial blood, none ot the chuiacterislic elliptical rorpuscles of this 
animals blood was to be tomid There existed abundance of granules, gianulai 
corpuscles and spherical vesicles of modeiate sui There were also numerous piisms 
ana needles ot Ituematme, and Uige irregulai hsimaLiiie luassis He has since 
examined a specimen ot human blood tiv«e yeais old, it was ftnid, and the appear 
anee evtn similai to those now given 

6 Blood of Salmon —Of sameditc as last, and piescntmg nearly the same 
appearances the granular bodus wut however, much larger, there existed also 
very 1 irge if 11s, luelucting vi sir lea, and masses bf .granular base Cells, including 
stellate erystdls, were aj^o visible He is disposed to think that these tonus 
resulted liom the greater qumtilyol oil ip tlig blood ot hsh, winch, with the 
albutiunous elcmeiit gait abundant means lor tliese tonnitions 

6 Mistulytic Changes in Muselt —The specimens examined had undeigone 
thcpiucrssot putielaeuon loi u cuusidctable tiiiK , yet, the aid ot the micro 
scope, the natuie oi the sliuduics iduutted ot demonstiatiun in a clear and 

f iositive manner ttiough, by the uniideci sight no amount of eaieful study would 
lave sufheed tor then nGogiiition and id( ill liifdtion Under a pow^r ot 9001), 
the following appearances were pit seated —A seim tlmd granular moss, tinged ul 
a light brown colour, lu which grannies, gianular corpuscles, and sphciules, were 
visible, here ind theie lay largti and smaller masses ot elementalyhbits, many 
ot which iCk^ained, eithei in wliole or in pait, then ciiuracteristic striee, bat pic 
sented mteriially more or less change There also various stellate and 

ucicular ciystals, some within cells, otheis free on the held 

These results of the histolysis ot muscle aie incomplete, yet the author think? 
they give indications of the mode iii which the tissue breaks up * 

* At p «ss of the present number will be found a quotation einbuil)iug the general rceulta of 
tbi tnquir} ^ 
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In connexion with this subject, we may notice one or two observations of other 
authors, made evidently without any definite object in view, and with which the 
writer was quite unad^uainted at the date ol publication of his researches 
Virchow* gives some account of an examination made by him of an ani|>utated leg 
aniffoot which had lain lor a unisideiable tinicui luacoidtiou, the paits wciccou 
verted into a soft wliite substance, having but bttli smell, whiih had all tiie cha 
ractors of adipouie, even its fusibility Gibbes (quoted by Virchow) appeals to 
have made some observations on maeeraiiiig bodies f Quaiii, also, has eUg,aged m 
a similar inquiry • • 

« DEGENJiJlXTIONS 

"Fatty Degenerftiions —^This important class of subjects has been very fully con 
sidered elsewhere f and wc shall now lueielyrelei to oui ioruier pa^jCs IheK appears 
good reason to believe that tlw process ot t ittj degi neration is the mode by which 
the uterus post partam is re&toieil to its normal dimiusions Piotessor llet^ius 
has already investigated this subject, • and moie ri cently, a iiTemou has been 
devottd to it by l>r Ucschi § lias authoi states that the proper substance ol 
the uterus undergoes so euinplete a traristoim it ion into moleculai I at, that not one 
single hbre ol the orgm existing pieviuus to child bath reinams behind Ihis 
troustormatiou he has not oliseived to eoimneticc belore llu fourtli or sixth days, 
and not later than the eighth la the single museulai fibres tlie proctas bigUis in 
many points at once, the outlines bcconu pile, and there appeu yellow granules, 
which, when the ends of the fibre cells are thin, lead to their eaily dissolution 

ABNOUMAl CONDITIONS OV BLOOD 

Ijiuhcemia Ltenahs {Icucocythemia, Bennetf) —^Di J P TJhle|| has published 
the results of his investig itioii ot a iciuarkable ease ol tfiis dflecliun of the blood 
The patient had iiom caily hie been the subjict of vaiioiis attacks oi*disease 
bigns of enlargemtnt ol tlu spleen weie observid lor the lust tune lour months 
bcloie death, the tumour lueieascd m siac until fiiiilly it reached the imsiai line, 
and extended fioin the muth iib the cr^st ol the ilium, the liver was but slightly 
increased in dunensious Blood withdrawn by cupping presented a daik biowu ita 
colour, wlueh, however, became ehaiei on exposuie lo the air, aud loimed a cleir 
iiddish blown codguluiu Uiidei the uuciWscopi, tlu colourless (oipustltj wore 
found to be runaikably ineieased m quantity, aud on being counted, apptired to 
equal m number the i oloured eorpiisclts on the lieid 1 he lalli r jiri senti d not lung 
abnormal tlie colourless curpuseles however, dilleri d iniu h m siac, some bt iii^ 
enoimousiy largo, equal to doubli, tlicir usual diimusioiis, Ul ot them prestiited 
regular round borders, md geifCiolly a pile giaiuilai suilace Ou the aadiliou ot 
acetic acid, two to three, siIdom iouijdaige nuclei wen biought into \uw, pie 
seuting the greatest vanety m thew niauuei ol lu lugemeut V\ htu the blood Svas 
treated with water, the eolinuicss (tils hee imc much swollen the nucleus, h§vvevcr, 
uudei going no change • * 

The blood was again examined two mouths subsequently, ind ten days before 
death Alter lest tor twi iity live hours it pieseuted a ptileetly cleir serum, oceu 
^ pying one lourth ot the cuiiit mass beneath lay a small suit coaguluni, covered with 
a clear led thm layer, truiispaient at its bordtis, uudet which ihen was a some 
what thicker dark red coagulum Under the iiiiciuseupe the quantity oi the 
colourless ceik appeared to be about ^ to ^ ol the culuuied Tin sue ot tlie 
colouiless cells was more umlortn than on the torner examination, their diametei 
varying between 0 009 and ogi^“ Alter death, the blood showed many dtfiei 

* Verhandtungen der Phys Med CeHellscliaft in W ur/burg Band lii licit 3 iHSi 
1 PbilosopbictU TransacUons 1 04 

$ British and Foieign Medico Cbirurgical Review April a^d July ISS3 

i Researcbes on tlie Couditioii ot tne Uterus alter Deuvery, by Dr R Ikscbl, Viemia translated 
from the (lerroait Dublin 1853 
0 Virchow’s Archil, Bead v Kelt 3, p 2/0 
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ences m regard to the colourless cells, in portions taken from different vessels 
Blood taken from the left side of the heart (which, however, appears to have been 
mixed with some from the jugtlar vein) presented appearavices very similar to those 
found m that last drawn during life The coloured and colourless cells were in the 
proportion ot 5 3 to 3 2 , the colourless showed no reniarkabh diflereuces in Size, 
their average ^diameter being 0 Oil"’"* In the blood ot the splenic vem, the 
colourless corpuscles appeared to be as numerous as the coloured, if not more so,, 
most ot them were finely granulpr, in mf,iny the cell membrane was diftioult to he 
seen, and without the additi in of any reagent a moleus, usually single only rarely 
bi or tri partite, could be distinguished A tew pale spindle shaped bodie**, with 
oblong nuclei, were occasionally met with, also a molecular mass, apparently a 
coagulation product, with fine punctilorm granulations, winch surrounded these 
bodies No blood corpuscle holding cells \Aert observed In the blood of the vena 
port®, the colourless cells were from J to g the quantity ot ih( coloured In both 
the last named vessels, their aveiage diameter was 0 009 to 0 Oil""" In the clear 
reddish gny npper layer ot the coaguliim from the basilar artery, there were to be 
set n only colourless cells embedded in hbrine In the blood troiu the jugular vein, 
the colourless cells were ol extraordinaiy size, measuring 0 013 to 0 015they 
weie m general darkly granular, showing a nucleus only on the addition of water 
or acetic acid llie thyroid gland, as wdl as the lympbatii glands ginerally, pre 
sented only their usual ehnients Ihe author regards tins case as a very good 
example ol puii LeukcMma Iimaht aslliere wasnopioeessot purulent lormation 
^ither in the extuual or internal orgms, no loss ot blood, no alU ration in the lyin 
puutic glands, and no inteinnttent level lo determine delinitely the relation ot 
this blood change to hypertrophy oi the spkrn he suggests the nectssjty ot a care 
iul investigation oi the blood m eases of slight bypetirophy ot the organ , and also 
the estimation of the size*ot the splein in those cases in which a slight increase m 
thequiutity ot the colourless corpuscles has been already obseived (pregnancy, 
puerperal statds, &c ) 

lymjahatio Glandular ITypertiophy, wviJiouf Lcuheenna —In a note to the 
foregoing communuation,'Viicbow stites that iie has met with a case ot most 
enormous general lymphatic glandular hyperilophy, embi icing the axillary^ jugular, 
and other glands, in winch no observable alteration of the blood existed 

Leulcemta and Pyamia —Dr Gnesmger* has invesligated the relative pro 
poition oi tin rolomless corpuscles ol the Wood in eases oi kuka-mia, in different 
parts of the v isculir system^f 

All important case of leukamu has been veiy 'bly reported by Leudet,:[: who 
gives also a succinct geficral resume ol the le searches hitherto prtiseeuted by other 
obs rvers Holland^ has obseived Icueocythemia in two casts m wliieh the 
thyroje)^ gland was eiihrged, while the spleen and lymphatic glands generally pre 
sei ved their uoimal condition In the seeotid case, thcl’ mcieasc in number ot the 
wbite corpuscles was well marked iii the vciions blood (that ot the pulmonaiy 
arteiy), though it was iteit observable in the arterial (that ot the aoita) 

In connexion with tins subject we may consider the lesearehes of Molescbott|| 
em the I csults with regal d to the van it ions in ejuuitityot the corpuscles ot the ^ 
blood, preiduced by removal of (he liver and spleen ills experiments were pel 
Ipri) ed on tieigs, and they have led him to some inleiestiug deductions 
Baving ai-raugtd a suitable appiiatus, he was able to estimate uie quantity of 
carbonic acid produced by hogs beloic and after exsectiou ot the liver, the mean 
ot his ubseivations gives only halt the stmdard l!|^litity of carbonic acid lor tiogs 
alter removal of the liver \\ith reierence to the coipuscular elements of the 

* VircbeW b Arcliiv Band v Heft s p sgi t See Chronicle, No 83 July p sdg 

} GazUte M^dieale de Faria, No 24, I8SS 
i Quarterly Journal of MicruacupK. Scietice NO 3 iSftS 
U Multi s Archivea, Hut I, issa Sit aliO our laatnumber p 3(13 
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blood, m ootottiiotion with Dotideis, he had ou a former occasion determined the 
relations of the colouiless to thu red corpuscles m the heart s blood of the iro;;; as 
1 to 8 The mean of muotceii observations of the blood after removal of the 
liver, gave the numbers of the colourless to thi red corpuscles as 1 to 3 21 In 
some cases life was maintaiued for many days after the excision of the liver, till 
the thirtedntli day in one instance Removal ol thi ipleon si i med to produci but 
little inoonveniencc to the animal this author says that after this operation he 
scarcely lost a single frog The results ^itli regird to the numerical proportions 
^f the corpnsclos are curious Tht pi opurtiun of* thmcolourless to the coloured 
nfter remoial of the spleen appeirs to4uvt, bten h ssuned Tlie mean ot twenty 
two observations gives for the humber of the white to tlie red coipusclc|i in the 
blood of the heart 1 to 9,00 When both liver and spleen were n moved, then 
the influence of the removal of the liver piedomiriated thus, on the hfth day after 
the operation, the colouiless corpuscles of the heart s blood were to the coloured 
as 1 to 1 S5, on the sixth day as i to 3,69, mem 1 to 2 02 

The author bclfeves that by the remowal of the liver and consecflient increase in 
the«rclaiive proport ions of the white coipuseles of the blood, we are enabled to 
trace the development of these bodies into the culouiid, with much gieatei 
facility than under ordmaiy conditions borne (i^uits aecompaiiy the paper, 
illustrative of his views He believes to hue followed the elimuu m torin of 
the colourless cells, with divi'^iou and disappear mcc ot tin ii nuclei, to the for 
matiou jof tlie elliptieU vesicle winch he considers it dioneous to regird as 
nucleated The body described as a nucleus he conceives to result ouly from 
eoagulatiou of the coni eats of the vesicle, and to be eutuely absent lu fiesh o- u 
pel feet blood-cells in the frog 

M ChiimonL* has eoiidiiclcd some experiments on the action of chloroform on 
the blood corpuscles He finds that a eiadual solution ot the cell wall of the red 
corpuscles is ettected and suggests the tollowuig expliuitiou of there letiou 
'I’he effect of ehlorotoim is likt “that of aeetie oeid but is ^iioduced more slowly 
Ether has no similar «fleet Regirding tlio composition ot tin sc subst iiiees, he 
conceives til it th“ solvent i ffect is maiiitcsted lu the dueet ratio ol the eleetro 
negative nature of the le igeiit •Urns aei lie leiddissolves tin cell walls speedily, 
chloiofoim dissolves them but moie slowly, dhor does not dissolve them at all 
The action is thus diiectly as the eler Iro iiegitivi natures ot thi re igeuts for 
ilbiiminous, and the oppositi foi tin c iTi ot 1 illy substance s coni raiy to the 
opinion ot some observers, he finds tfi it the eoloui ot blood is much heightened 
by chloroform Vi nous blood issurning a biilliint irk nil hue, lu some cases it 
even returns the br)j,ht coloui to blqod stains on cloth, Ai.c 

• 

MISCJELrA.4i:OUS LbSlONS • 

^ • 

Pathology of Bronchia pulmonary Mufous Membrane —Dr Bla^kf his 

eontmued ms research^# ou this subjiet He reeognisis tlnee forms ot acute 
inflammation of the biouchio pulmonary membrane 1 bunple iciite epithelial 
bronchitis 2 Bionehitis involving the subtumous tissue 3 C/cllulitis, or 
inflammation of the epitheliuin of the piilmon uy cells In the fiist loiiri, tin 
•secretion eximmed mictost opieally, consists ot will lormed mucus c orpusch s 
(young unfluttined emthdul eillsf*;, mingled with (pitluliil oi bisi rneut palilns, 
floating in a yseid fluid im nstruum Tlic epithilial pitches aie pioduced by^a 
blighting of their cells, caused by the suspeosiou of the iiatuial fluid trausud itioiu 
from the blood bometimis the patches are tormed entirely of epithelial cells 
having at tamid an almost ptfle€L devclopnnut, but which yet coheie by their 
edges Occasionally, tlie iclioii of the edia can be seen on the surface of mucus 
oorpuscles (**) which have just been expelled 

0 Proceedings of Edinlnugh Phiaialogical Society Edinburgh Monthly Journal April 1853 
t bdinburgh Monthly Journal of Medlciiie March April May, and June, 1853 
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When m the second form, exudation takes }>lace into the submucous tissue, it 
oottf^ultttes by virtue of its contained libnn, and a nutritive matrix is thus formed 
similar to the basement membrane in the healthy condtfion and action of that 
structure, germinal centres are produced by molecular aggregation of the fibrin, 
which subsequently assume the shape and indouments of cells Exudation 
masses, tills, end molecules*of fibrin, epithelial patches and casts of the tubes, 
are present mvanahlj^ (let™ iuet“) in the exudation during its early stage, they 
are therefore diagnostic of Hit existence of mflammafory exudation The con 
version into pus cells, thi aithor supposed to bt due to the action of oxygen in 
the structures of the plastic coipuseles, b-^ which they undergo an adipocerouP 
degcnerjdwn Heiiot the origin of tht fat whik-h invariably forms a chemical 
coustitm lit of pus and hciict the colour of this latter fluid as a consequence of 
the saponification of such fat by the alkilinc present in the exudation 
l-a.pulmonary a term used to designate inflammation confined to the 

epithelium of tlie pulmonary cells (iir cells), when the pathological condition is 
fully established^ the sputa present the de-iquamatedepithclnl ceils, well developed 
mucus eorjmscles, and a few points and masses of coj^latcd exudition "'^ii 
atious will be observed m advanetd forms of the disease, the cellular elements 
being more or less abortive When a constitutional peculiarity in particular 
diathesis, or another disease is associated with cellulitis the exudation from the 
pulmonary membrane frequently contuiis evidence of the presence of certain 
products dependent on the diseased condition of the system Thus in the uric 
acid diathesis the author has observed urate (»f ammonia and uric acio in the 
^'spitaof cclluhtis, in the oxalic acid diathesis he has seen distinct crystA of 
oxalati of June, and occasionally cysline, while in jiuudicc, cholesteiuu and 
the eolouriiig mittcr of the bile (biliphin) weie found He believes tint such 
morbid pioducts are eliminated by tin epithelial cells of the iiiembiane, that they 
therefore appear as accident il constituents of the mucus cells, that thcyhkewise 
escape lilt lie exudation from the denuded surfaces of the basement membrane, 
and that they are never presenr in the exud it ion cells 'lhat the bronchiopul 
mon iry membrane can tiius act the part of an cxcritory organ, but that this 
peculiarity of action is dependent r it her on the oaitieular chiracler oi the blood 
than on any sileetive power mliertut m tlu epithelial cells That beloie sueli 
eliminative action takes place an undiit* accumul ition ot morbid products oceuis 
in the blood, that tlie action of the different oigans mtiuded for the tlimination 
of such morbid piodiicis is for tin time deheient, and that on its becoming 
more vigoious, the sputa regain their simply morbid chaiacter 

Inner Callus, its composition and siqnifean e — Hr IJlnch Hilty* has inves 
tigated the formation af callus within the medullary canal, m fiactured bones 
III^ experiments weie conducted by inscitilg pegs oi ivoiy and silver wire into 
the tibia in eats lud rabbits In all the cases re iound a deposit of inner callus, 
distinguishable from the suiroimding boiu by its wlutu colour On microscopic 
examinition it sbowid numerous iiUjjUlai vascular canals, ineoutmuity with those 
of the old bone, in the bony mass itself there was to be seen i turbid liyidme snb 
stance with round and elongated bone corpuscles, having long and tortudbs 
ladiatmg canaliculi 


^ Inflammation of JmnU —^Hr P Fiilirci’f has prosecuted some investigations * 
into the diflerent forms of infiammalions of the joints Some inti^esting results 
are given with rcfeience to the changes produced m the stiuctures of the diseased 
joints He believ cs that the softening and rer-^&l of the cartilage is brought 
about principally by a proliferous growth of cartilage cells In hypertrophy of the 
cartilage there takes place, undci ceitain conditions, a superficial nbnUation ot tlie 
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hasio structure, and some lamella; of the fibrinous cartilage maj assume a mem 
branous appearance The bonv eminences thrown out round joints, in Arlhnhs 
chrontca sio'a, arc not entirely owing to pressure and t xeavation of the joint 
cavity, or to expansion of the he id of ttie bone but are mostly new deposits, con 
Slating of bone and cartilage 1 ally dcgeneiation of the muscles and nerves in 
tlie neighbourhood of the diseased joints was obst i ved, also a tattj degeneration 
of the bone corpuscles In two cises tluie wss tumid i fibrous thickening of the 
nerve sheaths, and a fibious dr genet ation ot the muscular fibre m one instance 

Dermoid CysU Dlattic Tleteroiopm —^Jjcberf^ lias investigated this subject 
m a 3 ( nes of valuablt meinoii s laid before the bocieti^ de lliologie M Lebert 
acknowledges las obligations to the essay of Meekcl (1S15), on the “abnormal 
development of bans and treth, to the woik of Voigt el and to the essay of 
Stahlbei^ (1842) According to tlir resrarchf^ of I best aiilhots, confirmed by his 
own, the right ovary seems to have a peculiar [iiedisposition to the foimation of • 
these cysts Ifc; concludes, from the study of the stiucture*of these dermoid 
cyst^ that they are the lesult, m all rases, ot a tegument try biterotopia, and not 
of any modihe itiou ot the products ot concrption Vi or ceding from without 
inwards we pen rive fiisl a more or less vascular fibro cellular rnvelope, on the 
internal surlace ol which then exists citlur a lihious iiivestinenl or an osseous 
layer, wlufh is nothing but a ealeiliealion ol the hbious lammie If, however, the 
internal mvestmout have not uudergonr a fatty or ealcaieoas degeneration, there 
may be observed an epidermis, most distinctly chuaeteiistir, and having the 
greatest analogy with the suilace ol the skin, it is formed by iriegulir «■ 
polygonal scales, of a fortieth or hftitfh ot a millimetre iii diimeter, and furnished 
with a small nucleus In some instances the tells, though filled with lat, are 
recognisable by their pavement arringement Under this layer Lebert has 
recognised a well orgom/ed derma, with an aieohr disposition of its fibres, and in 
some parts furuishea with pipiila/ hr baceous glands also exist he has born able 
to recoguisr their lobules aiiri excretory darts m some msianees Multitudes of 
small pores and lufuiidibuJa ilso occur Kohluinsch has even met with sudon 
parous glands Hans are found either freeoi imphiiti d of thetoimer some still 
retain their bulbs , firriueiitly flitse hairs appeal impliiited when they are really 
only adherent, somrtimis thru implantation is complete tliiough the rntirc wall 
The included tatty mass hvs been bug racognisid as a sebaceous fat The fall of 
the hairs allows them to become mixed up with the f it, and thus are formed the 
balls aijd masses of hair and lit so often met with in these cysts Teeth ait also 
met with, m many eases m large numbers in one instance more than 300 wme 
found Molars, canmes, and ^nrlsives, may be rSet with, < if her scpvrvtely oi 
vaiiously combined, there dors not appear to be any icason tor admitting the 
statement ot Meckel, tint the ^orniTi atrangement is followed The roots offer no 
greater variety than is found tg prevail at Ihe different phases of evolutfbn in 
normal teeth, and the s^ine may be said with regard to the dfut il c iv itii-s, w Inch, 
in point ol 8tiuctuie,«\fere found to present flu serai histologual elements, in the 
enamel, ivory, and cemeutum, is the natural teeth The pathological Inslorv of 
these cysts, the various morbid altei atioiis they undergo, the openings which they 
effect into the cavitir s and tubes in whose neighbourhood they are found, are all 
consideicd at Iriigth in the corieludmg portions of these claborite memous lie 
jectmg the doctnues of fa tal mclasion and ovaiian preginney M Lcbeil con 
eludes that ilic origin of these tumouis is due to a forr i w Inch he tails 
heterotopia hy which simple or compound tissues, and pven more complex 
Ol gam, may he formed in all parts of the hody when in the normal state no 
such structures can he rcco^^h^ed 

Lyons has met with a rase of drrmoid cyst in the testis (right), the riuantity ot 
fat and waxy matter and hair was very coiisidt rabJe On being opened the cyst 
"ave exit to a thick fluid of the consistence of l!litter milk, but of a creamy, yellow 
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colour "When cold it became of the consistence of marrow, which, m Mueral 
appearance, it very much resembled The itstis was unaftected, and lay Delund 
the tumour 

TUMOURS ^ 

GelaUnoue Cw<dotd Growth —^Professor Virehow*^ has given the conelusion*'t)f 
the pathological nistoiy ot a compound gelatinous cystoid growth, which ckbibited 
most extraordinary powers of reproduction, having been extirpated by Professor 
lextor not less than seven tunes, attcr which it ajipeaied for the last time and 
piovtd fatal The subject <ff recurrent lurnours, and the iinpoilant surgical 
questions connected therew ith, are of such high moment, that wo do not Icel it 
necessary^ to apologize tor the length of the extracts we purpose making from 
Professor Virchow’s paper 

In this extraordmaiy case the skill and coui igf of the surgeon were only equalled 
by the noble fortitude ot the patient In the first mslanee, the disease presenttd 
itself as a tumour on the «lioulder blade, which was rcmovi d by sawing off a con¬ 
siderable portion of this bone below the spi le The grow th soon re appeal td, and 
was again extirpated, subsequent to which it grew again, and a thud opeiatiou 
was ptrfoiratd It is umiectssary to pm sue the history of the case thrtiugli each 
peiiod of re appearance of the giowth and oiicralion foi its icmoval The seventh 
and last opt i ition was jicitonufd m Itbiuary, 1851, cveiy piecaution being used 
to ensure the complete rtmoial of the tumoui, and all suspicious stiuclurts in its 
neighbourhood In the winter of 1851 52 the patient came again to the lipspitid, 
hut the glowIh had now nached such dmieiisions that for its complele extirpa 
i3Br, it would hue been necessary to remove the shoulder joint and scapula A 
puncture was maele m one poitioii of the giowth, winch give exit to a large 
quantity of a reddish brown and yellowish gelalinous fluid On the shoulder blade 
Oicre we 1 C two dense elastic tumour®, each ot the sj/( of a hst The region of the 
lelt shouldei was lenuikablj swollen and diseolouied, and a dense globulai body, 
of the bi/e ol i (Borsdoif) upj^, could be felt between the aeiomion and the 
claviele llio left arm w is swonen and adematous to some dist nice below the 
elbow and m some plues gave signs of lluetnation The tumours nicieased 
coiisideiably in si/e, discharge conlmutd fiom tlm wound, the skm on the back 
became gangienous, insatiable thirst, sweating, and diarrhoea set m, and tlic 
patient died m Ptbiuary, 1852 ^ 

The original primary tumour consisted of two large sacs, with irregular prolon 
gatioiis attaeheu to each side of the amput ited put of the shoulder blade, and com 
raunic iling through it 1 ho outer sa< of about tw o inclits in its greatest diameter, 
was attached to the bone by a sonitwh it nanov base, it possessed a thick, stiong, 
white fibrous coal, intimately unitt d to the surrouudmg parts, fniuselcs, i-c) The 
inner sat, of about the sa nc size as tlie outer, had also a nariow base, and a strong 
fibrovs covering, likewise muted to the soft paits The inner surface of the first 
sac was tovtitd with a thick, sofl transpaient criitilagiuons layer, m some places 
smooth {fiid shimng, m othtr parts i 0 Uj,h vdvety, anabcfeetwith small elevations 
There weie also numerous tuft like formations, of the moSt vaiious sizis, and 
lastly, laigt w lute fibrous m isscs, incomplete partitions, and coids Small bony 
parlitles were found in jioitions of the wall At the base of the tumour, the bone 
itsclt was in parts rougli and iincoveicd, without any iiivtslmg inembi im, and prt 
bcntmg gelatmo ciitiloguious masses, similar to those on the wall of tlu sm On 
the posteijor pait of the tumour, (he wall was very thick and dense, and on section 
cxlhmfed a legiaikable alveolar structure, containing scveial cavities,"with numc 
ions tufts and projections spiingiiig from then walls Many of tbise cavities were 
entirely shut and isolated, some eommuuuated w-^-jaeb other by fine passages, 
oiliers tlwougli laige openings m their walls, and fn^n this Virchow concludes 
that there can he no doubt that the large sac hkc cavttg resulted from the con 
Jluence cf numerous smaller can ties^ produced by the breaking down of their 
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utalls Prom a minute examiimtion of the bone and penosteum lu and about the 
base of the tumour, he is ot opinion t/mi tt on^maUd in the dmelopment of 
nwnerow small foci As well in i/ie bone as in tMe penosteum 
Taking into consideration all the patholomcal data of tins cast, Virehow believes 
tkat the process of development of this clabs of growths is identical with that 
already observed by him m ovanan colloid Numerous small alvedi are lirst tot ined, 
consisting of a dense libious capsule, and solid gelatinous contents, these alveoli 
enlarge by mcrease of their umtents, Jhe centjjB becomes softem d, melts mto a 
mucous mass, and a cyst is formid When man^ such cjsts exist, their walls 
become thickened, break at li^t m ofe or more plaus, and the cysts thus bieomc 
confluent New cysts spring up around, and the old ones constantly tujargo, and 
thus a compound cystoid tumour is loimed, with one single or many large sacs, 
which, however, may have a single appearance 
The first relapsing tumour was seated entirely m the soft paits, with which it 
was most intm^tely united, and showed no trace ot bone, its wall was thick, wlute, * 
and covered with a traubpaiiat gclStuio cartilaginous liyti Thi relapse of 
FebAary, 1850, was distinguished horn the above thioflv by the existence of mime 
rons small cysts in the sott parts some isoUted some grouped and conllneut 
The necropsy showed most extensive gangicnous destruction of tlu postciiorand 
lateiol parts of the left half of the tliorix The scapula was but little aflccted 
above the line of the spmc, the poition th it remained of the infra spinous space 
was Tjery uneven, nodulated, and lu some paits deeply exravited, and ranch 
thinned At the root of the spine, the bone was distroyed by a c>stoidfomu 
lion, siuh as those already desciibid, which sptang fiom it From the hordcia ot 
the scapula thcic extended on all sides numerous rystoid growths—some very 
large, some entirely isolated, some pressed together and cunflurnt a large gioup 
of them filled the situation ot the old eicatux, and extended backwards to the 
spinal column, another chain ol tumouis five to six inches long two Itiid a half 
inches broad, extended through the axilla into the ntek a third group w is tiaecd 
thiough the axilla to the ujipei aim About an imh below the head of the 
humerus theie was found on exostosis winch tunned tlu bast of a large eystoid 
tumour, whose innei w lU was dirt ctly lu eoimoxion with the periosteum No such 
formations were to be iound m tlu iibs oi leiLcbi® 

Vuehow examined the growth for tJio ^rst tune on the occasion of the third ope 
ration Some ounces oi fluid obtained by puiutuie presented a reddish brown 
eoloui and it was interspersed witli numerous sm illgelatmous, tiansparcnt bodies, 
so thatl-he entire had the appeal ance ol a red wme souji, mixed with sago The 
single gelatinous bodies eousistt d of a clt u hyaline basic substance, in which were 
deposited cells, in part single, In part aggiegated together, many of thi tn palt, 

S , granular, and nucleated , othci^ clean i, with tmef and Uiger iiwludea tat 
icules, besides a nucleus, ii^ short, obsirves Virchow, nothing essential was 
wanted in the lesemblanee to young cirtilage The fluid in which tht|t bodus 
swam consisted of t eijOir substance m which similar cells floated some of them 
beii^ shrunken and altered m various ways On the addition of acetic acid to this 
fluids a thread like, fibrous, striated precipitate was produced, insoluble lu excess 
of the reagent Nitric acid produced a precipitate soluble m exei ss Alcohol 
produced a coagulam, soluble in water Viichow consideis this substance to be 
identical with tue gelatinous mass he had before observed in the umbilical cord, 
and in a tumour in the horse which he denominates muem bchorer confirmed ^ 
its identity with the substance found by liim in the fluid contents of a largt cyst m ' 
the neck, which he calls fmd munn (bchleimstofO The tumour itself consisted 
of a substance which m sCttlcIlire resembled cartilage Dndor the microscope 
it presented an abundant, compLeti ly hyaline, intercellular substance and large 
•thick walled transparent spaces with eudogenuus denunts On its inner surface, 
the mass had passed into a thick pulp, having*all the character of fluid mucin 
(Scherer) Externally, the intercellular substance was fibrous, the spaces had dis 
appeared, and there.remaiucd a thick, fibroiis, areolar tissue The hyaline mien 
24-xn *17 
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eellnlarmhstance qave no chondrtum on hoihnq,hut comporteA tUelfout a protein 
eompownd Virchow observes that this is the mt mstanoe in wbicn a substance 
basneen found in the human bony xtmilar tn morphologm^l characters to car- 
hut totally different in chemical composition 
2 I 1 US witbm each sac there was a gelatinous substance morphologically idoniidhl 
with cartilage, and a mucous fluid mixed wit h fragments of this substance ^Followed 
in a direction from without inwards, the mass was observed to become gradually 
somewhat softer, a lightly granular turbid appearance prtv uled, which was rendered 
darker by acetic acid, wliue the cells became irrcgUiar, withered, ragged, and split 
up In other places, the mtcrmidiate substdbee showed a hbrous, irregular net 
work, or a simply striated appearance, at last the C( 11s and intercellular substance 
became broken down into tiie muiom fluid At the time these observations were 
made, Virchow had not ytt pros* cuttd lus researches into the nature of the bisto 
^ logical elements ot areolar tissue lie had reco{,uised the accordance between the 
intercellular substance ol cartilage and the areolar tissue substance but be did not 
know, whit lie bditvts lit has since cstabKsbed—namely, lhat the areolar (con 
necting) tissue possesses permanent elemt nts having a cellnlar signification * He 
now considers the point of dcjiirtuic of tlie disease to be m the areolar tissue cor 
pusoles, and regards the whole c>stoid lormation as the result of a process of 
endogtnous giowth from this starting point The connecting tissue corpuscles are 
the proper foci ot the process, which next determines the development of x quantity 
of eaitilagmous elements The c irtilagiucms foimatiou is thus the dorivativewif the 
game elements of the connecting tissue, w Inch till recently were known under the 
naulc of nucleated fibres The genesis of the cystoid (bus takes place m the fol 
lowing w IV, according to Virchow s tbeoiy The corpuscles of connecting tissue, 
scarcely still recognisable as cells, and 111 winch at first long single nuclei are 
observable, become enlarged, and show themselves again as manifest cells in the 
interspaced of the intercellular substance, being in some instances Idled with fatty 
molecules, in others with pigifieni granules While the intcri cllulor substance 
becomes softer, the cells enlarge, become broader, tlicir nuch 1 begin to grow, and 
in 8om( points form long rounded masses, with numerous nuclei This growth of 
nuclei 18 followed by endogenous cell formations, ahd thus is commenced a manifest 
alveolar type ot lormation by the gioupmg together of endogenous nuclei and cells 
m the interspaces of the compressed areolar tissue The greatest difficulty attends 
the question of the formation of the hyaline mtercellulor cartilaginous substance 
By most especial care, Virchow states, that he was once enabled to find an clement 
which be had already described and figured,f in his essay on endogenous cell forma 
tions in cancer These elements are large round or oval bodies, formed externally of a 
hyalmc capsule, analogous to the intercellular siJb&lance, they have an internal 
cavity with endogenous dBlls A figure is giv^u of one of these bodies (t u fig 4), 
wiib*^wo included spaces, within each of which, but sepiarated by an intirval from 
the edg^ of the capsule, is seen a sbiainken C(m, with a nucleus and some fat 
granules This appears ^so to indicate the development of the later intercellular 
substance in the mtenor of pre existing cells, m the same manner as in the germinal 
spaces m cancer, canciuid, and cartilage, as already supposed by Virchow He has 
likewise observed that tlie gradual change of the fibrous basic substance of the 
tissue takes place so slowly that a partial inclusion of the former in the latter often 
occurs He thus thinks that he has been able to trace the history of the develop* 
m^nt of this peculiar tumour through all its most important phases ^thout inter 
ruption, sliowing the continuity of the growth with pre existing normal dements, 
even to the highest stage of cystoid degeneration He considers that it is most 
important that we should not refer the stage of eifadation and of free cell formation 
to an interstitial blastema, and that only endogenous proliferation, growth of eon 
stituent parts from a parenchymatous exudation received into tissue elements, and 
also from contained blastema, sh^ld he accepted He believes that these princi¬ 
ples will be found appUcable to a lai^ number of analogous new formations—‘in 
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particular to cancerous, sarcomatous, and tuberculous ^wtbs, and that these 
structures, how heterelogous soever they may apniear, are to be refewed to ^roli< 
ferouB ^wth of normal tissue elements in particular to that of the ar|plar tissue 
oorpusoles He enters at much length into the claims of this tissue to be ranked 
with any known forms of disease and concludes it to bo a pasticular variety df 
•«nchonaroma The entire of this valuable memoir deserves special study 

Cancer £!bamS* —The affection of the breast ^ called by AJibert, is but little 
known to the generahly of praetitmuers M Lesamage has recently observed 
several instances of it, ana has published a memou* with the resists of his 
researches 

This waxy degeneration is m no way allied to cancer, it is extremely indolent, 
and causes no suffering for a long period Ledian had already suspected that the 
peculiar transformation of the areolar tissue of the breast and ixilla was continued* 
into that of thl* organs within the chest This opinion was confirmed in two of 
M luesauvage’s cases, in which Ik was iblc to follow the extension of the disease 
The areolar tissue between the tumour and the pectoral wdills tore readily into dry 
lammm, of a dull white colour The areolar tissue under the pleura also, was 
indurated and white, m one case, two to live imlluuetres thick The serous 
membranes tlu mselvcs had undi rgone no ehatigi It is mucii to be regretted that 
no details of a microscopic investigation ot this disease (if any such were made) 
acconfpany this paper 

Chloroma —A remarkable case of this peculiar form of disease has been observed 
by Dr A King f The tumour—which piesented itselt in a young girl, previously 
robust, healthv, and free from hereditary disease—appeared first in the tempom 
fossa?, and then caused the protrusion of both ejes, small tumours ^f vanons 
dimensions presented themselves on the eiown ot the he td, and on the mastoid 
processes The appearances postmortem were as follow —On withdrawing the 
scalp, the crown of tlu held was found nodulattd all over with flattened swoliings, 
of a yellowish green colour, lliore were some seven or eight patches, of from two to 
three inches lu their longest diameter, and Ironi half an inch to two inches in then: 
shortest On dividing the temporal aponeurosis, a diffuse swelling of exactly similar 
appearance vfas found to girt the tempo? il toss® on each side No trace of tem 
poral muscles could be detected with flic naked eye, but their position was occupied 
from origin to insertion by the peculiar gret n substance The contents of the 
orbits werd converted into the sanje green substanee, with the exception of the 
eye and its muscles and nerves • The oonts weie moic or less aflicted A careful 
search was made for similar tumours over all tlu bones ef the body, but only two 
were found, placed svmmetncaily oif the external later d aspects of the inlenor 
maxilla, they had precisely thd appearance of those already described, and the 
same relation existed b«tnveeu the green mass and the substance of the bone On 
the inside of the duralnater there were two flattened masses, placed symmetrically 
on each side of the falx, projecting inwards and indenting the substance of the 
bmin over the upper and bacx part of the middle lobes, one of these masses was 
half an mob m thicknc ss, and felt firm under the knife The cut surfaces liad 
everywhere the same yi Uowish green colour, the outer surface of the dura mater 
was quite healthy On a caieiid inspection of the parts removed it was ascertained 
that the diseHed masses presented tne same characters m all situations, except in ” 
so far as variations were produced by inteimixture with the surrounding fibrous, 
osseous, or muscular tissues^*. '5ke prevalent colour was a uniform greem^ yellow, 
the masses were in general perfectly homogeneous like size or coagulated albumen, 
and no bloodvessels or other traces of a complex organized structure could bo 
‘discovered eitlicr with the naked eye or with a»lens In some situatious it was 
found that the periosteum was converted into the yellow green substance, the bone 
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underneath, however, remauung smooth and natural Wlien the tumours were 
thickest, spioula of bone were developed, and in all situations the connexion 
between t]^ spicula of bone and the diseased soft parts was most intimate, and it 
was only mer several months maceration tlint they could be tom from each othc]^ 
The microscopic examination of the green substance did not afloid very satisfactory 
evidence of its nature Ihe histologu al characters agiee pretty much with those 

given by Vogel The substance of the tumours, when altogether free from 
admature with surrounding s'^rudturo, presented a mass of irregular granules, 
some round, others elongated these were mi iglod with imperfect fibres or fine 
lfilament8,^in many situations there uds a disposition of the granular mass to a 
lai^r fibrous arrangement The larger fibres seem to eommunieate with each 
other, or to subdividf and reunite, but had none ol the characters of bloodvessels, 
appear to be quite solid, and split up into smaller fibrillo. 1 rom these fibres, 
'probably elements of a fibrous tumour in a state of formation, there were to he 
distinguished m some parts of the tumour those of fully formed areolar tissue 
No microscopic appeaiancc was observed capable of explaining the souice of the 
colour Dr It D Uhomson lepoits Hut he etmld detect no trace of bile, “the 
only souice from wlnrh green colouring mattei could emanate in the human 
system, so far as we know at pnsent ” Jicbcit and Vogel, as is w( 11 known, 
asenbe the colour of this ol iss of iumouis to some new proximate piincmle 
difterent from bile, to winch the foiincr as‘«ii,n& the name of Xavthose Dr 
King thinks it possible that the eyto blastema consisted simply ot extraitfsaied 
"'blood, or of blood and lymph t)aring the progicss of tlic case, remarkable 
changes m volume had b*cn observed, thus two very luge exudations at one 
tune covered the mastoid processes, but only one ol tlu m could be lound after 
death 


Non cancerous^ so calltd Cuncrvtd Formations —It is not our puipose to go 
at large into Hus roost import iiit subject on tbe piesenl occision borne of the 
chief topics connected herewith hue been discussed m recent numbeis of this 
journal * and we need Iheiefoie only reft i oui readers to these sources Whde so 
much IS being now done to sepauate gremtlis liiHieito eonlounded together under 
the common vague tcim ot ‘ malignant ’to which no precise oi definite notion 
whatever is att-iclied, we regret extremely'that any observers of aulhoiity should, 
by the retention and use ot names most uiiwortliy ot the jnesent jponUve etforts 
m this department of science, still peipetuate doubt and unecitainty Wc allude 
at present more particularly tbe work of Mr Paget, and in expressing a diffe 
renoe of opinion with that distinguished pathologii^t, we do so with great oiffidenee 
indeed, and with entire reppect foi Ins scientific serupits But we are stion^ly of 
opimq;n that Hie use ot such woids as “tpithili d ancer” is ealculated to Rtard 
the progress of aecuiate mquuyaiid sen ntilic diagnosi*! We believe that pro 
visional Classification and division, even though further remark sliould prove them 
unfounded, lead in every case to acc urate individual study * 

Fpithehoma —^We will refer our leaders to a review of Hannovei’s treatise on 
this subject,f merely remarking Hiat fuiHier obsc n atioii only leads us more sti ongly 
to the conclusion, that wc arc quite waii mted in accepting Hus term to designate 
a special class of growths now icaeued fiom the indefinite regions of "caMcmrf * 
Evbn Mr Paget’s own description of the disease is, we conceive, qr te suftcient 
to condemn the use of the word cancer as he employs it, unless, indeed, he would 
entirely ignore its claims to any special sipificaqce^ft view the justice of which, 
perhaps, at a more advanced pern d of pathologicd anatomy, we may not ourselves 
be prepared to deny lie says,J “The essential anatomical cJiaracter of the 
epithelial cancer is, that it is ^iiieily composed of cells, which bear a gcueial 

• Review on Cancer Uritlsb and Forrign Medico Chirurgical Review, Jan 18B3 
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lesemblancp to those of such tesselafcd or scaly epithelium as lines the interior of 
the hps and month, and that part of these cc lls are inserted or infiltrati d in the 
interstices of the woper struct nies of the skiii or other affected part ” This 
description a^ees almost verbatim with that of dannover, and with the experience 
gf Lebert and others, and we may add with our own 

Cancroid or Epithelial Cancer —^Undcr this head a mcmoirlias been published 
by M Maisotmeuve, but we shall only allude to it, as an abstract has already 
appeared lu our pages His |.ouclusAus arc vtiy iimilar to those of Ilanuovcr 

• 

Polypoid Epithelioma —Of this form of epithelioma, the wnter has bad an 
opportunity of^ examining two specimens taken from the meatus au^itonus ex 
tcraus by Mr Wilde One was intensi ly hard and cartilaginous on section, but 
besides the presence of a small quantity of hbions matter, it contained nothing 
but epithelial ucalts The second was soft in some p vrts broken down, and witH 
epithelial scales coutamed an abutuLmce ot pusiform bodies * 

Cancerous Stroma —Rokitansky* has investigated the development of can 
cerous stioma his memoir is accompanied by sections, illustrating ms views 

Vapillated Cancer {Zoltenkrehs) —We shall it puseut merely allude to the 
reseitrehes of Gerldch and Itfjkitansky on tins subjeel thi laltirf has published 
some results of his obsirvatious ou Ihe histologic il characters ot this formot^ 
growth, which must be considered at length at another time 

Cancer —^The elaborate uork of LebertJ has undergone review so recently, 
that w e sliall not here enter on thi question of diagnosis of cancer ^ M J3roca”s 
work has also been considcied lu the same number 


Colloid Cancer —The same mdefatigihle author, M Lebert, has investigated 
(he subject of colloid euiKr in a separati memoir k As the result of in analysis 
by Wurtz, the following proportions arc gnen —Caibon, 48 09, hydrogen, 7,17 
nitrogen, 7 00, oxygen, 37,44 In tlie small propoitiou of mtrogen it resembles 
chitin which has as yet been found onl^ m insects must icti, and arachuida The 
cells measured 0,01 >—0 02—0,01""", th« nuclei, 0,000—0,008'"", ind the 
nucleah, 0 002—0 0025 Some of tlic e ises detailed are lutercstmg, as sliowmg 

the eo esSstence of other patliologieal lesions , 

In case 2 there was collotd of the pjlorus, with tubercles in the lungs The 
cells wen not very cliaiaetenslic In case 3 tlieic y vs colloid of one mammas, 
with scinhus of the other 4u tSe fourth ease colloid existed m the sigmoid 
flexure, the peritoneal coat, thb colon, and mesenteiic glands In this sj^ecimen 
there existed large njcfther cells, having a diameter ot and even in 

some oases J'"" Thcie was a second class ol cells more uumerous, having a 
diameter of 0,0l!" 0,05'" " Then were some char letoristic cancer cells in the 


mesenteric glands In case 6, colloid and cuo( 
orbital tumour Case 11 was an example ot coi 


lihaloid were combined in an 
loid ot the uterus and pelvis. 


with encephaloid of the vagina and bladdi r The tollnwiug n presents the order 
of frequen^ in which p irts an aflected with colloid, according to this author s 
experience* Stomach (right side), intestinal tube, especially the points of ti«,ns*fc 
Irom the small to the Urge, and from the latter to the rectum, the lectura itselt, 
the bones, the glands incMixig the mamma Tins aifeclion, he considers, must 
be grouped amongst the cancerous diseases It has usually a long coarse, and la 


* Sltznngsbericht der math nat Clasee 4 k Ak|id Wien Band viU t Ibid 

t See British and Torelgn Medico Chirur^ical Review, Jan 1S63 
I Virchow s Archil es, Band iv IS62 
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long localized Bokitansky* also has investigated the nature and stmotore of 
colloid growths, his views must be studied at length in bis memoir 

Cancerous Phhhitis —Meyerf of Zoiioh records some observations on this sub¬ 
ject, m which he givts a resume Ot Die cases already recorded Basse lias given a 
case of cancer of tlie liver, m which thd branches of the vena portae and the hepatic 
veins, as tar as the vena cava, were failed with cancerous matter In another case 
of cancer of the gkiiids ot the neck, cam er a as found in the subclavian vein, and 
could be traced mence through the vena cava superior to the nght auricle In a 
third, the cancerous mass was found m the yplmonary veins, ang thence passed to 
the left ventricle Kokitansky^stafcs, that in esses of cancir of the uterus he has 
found cancerous milter m the intiriul spertndlic vein, the hypogastric vein, the 
internal iliac and trnial veins The great question to be solvea liere evidiutly is, 
whether tin cinierous matter dnectlj obtained entrance into the veins, or whether 
the mass withm the veins may not have aiisiu fioin a cancerous trausiorniation of 
a coagulnm, Die result ol a plilebiLis Tins latter view, m the opinion of Meyer, 
bontains nothing extraordinary as wc see that iiitia vascular exudation is capable 
of assuming diftcreiit foims of organization, being changed to pus, to ariolar tissue 

S lates, and fibrous binds, why theiefort he asks, may it not, under suitable con 
itions, undeigo cancerous oigani/atioii'' 

From a critical examination of tlu data furnished by a remarkable case given by 
Virehow, he coneludes that in like manner it, too, must be considered as an 
example of cancerous plih hitis The author hinisi If d( tails a case ot eancei ot the 
pylorus, with co existent deposits in the hver m which he wis able to trace can 
cerons matter through tlic vena portee and its blanches The guater pait of the 
"inner surf ice ot the venous membrane was smooth, but m m my pi lei s it appeared 
rough and the mucus adlicied to it Microscopic examination provtd the prestuee 
ol faucer tlenn nts lu the eonteuts of the veins 
While we must admit that tlu re is no good icisoii for denying the possibility of 
cauceious dv vilopnient in the blood vessrls uc will onlj remuk that these 

icseanhes ot Mtyfi tn no wa^yrove tint the cmcei found m the vessels was thus 
produced 11 ni ly possiblj havi (utiied tluir walls by some morbid opeuing 
A \eiy »xcilh lit resumt ol the state oi sciuice lu regard to Die diagnosis of 
cancer by the study ol its lustological clenw nts, fias been piiblisiied by l)r F 
Donaldson He uiU be found on the \ihole, i suppoiter of the views ot tlu most 
advanced microscopists of the diy, believing within rational limits, in the spicitic 
and diagnostic characters ot the iiuch i and cells ot cancer 
A papi r by Dr MurehisonJ contains the particular>. of an important case of 
cancer ot the uterus and adjacent orgiiis, iii which tlitie was also a lesigu ol tlu 
brain much use mbliiig to Die a iked e>e some fouiis of ciuhril solttmng, but 
which, on eireful microscopic examinition, Wiis ascent aned to be eaiicd As iii 
another ease published by y)r Jledlern,§ ttierfi was no librous stmeture presmt, 
from w^iieh it ippears that this cleineiit is in no way to be legaided us an esseutial 
constituent of tiue cancer 

Tuhetcle —As witli the subject of cancci, so also with tubercle "VI e refer to 
the analytic leviews of the resi arches ot Virchow, bliroeder van dei Kolk, Ancell, 
&c, which have appeared in 1 ite numbers ol this jourual || 

Tuhereuloms of the Vagina —Virchow records an instance of this affection, 
which he states to have been unknoviii to linn before The right kii^gey, uretti, 
tmd the bladder, presented tubercular patches, some grey and solid, others while 

* Sltzanpibericht iter math nat C]a!>se d k Akad Wtef it&nd ix 
t Henic uiid Pfeuffier /SUtschritt N t Hand lit Hett . 
t Edinburgh Physiological Society Ma; isss Ang I8VJ 
I American Journal ot the Medical Soitnces Jan 18 3 

I See No Jl (Jan ISS3 p isj) No 23 (July isaj p )P7} and the present number p 443 
f Virchow s Archiv Uaiid v licit 111 p 404 
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and uleerated, the uiethra also was b<s>pt with numerous small single, grey 
tubercl^ In the vagina were found similar appearanees, in many places the 
tubercles were grouped m masses on a reddened base, tlic single ones resembled 
fine grey pearls Th^ microscopic appeiranets \fcrc similar to those of tubercle, 
gresentiiig the same solt ccUular nucleated masses which this author considers to 
nidicato young tubercle The uterus, rectum, aud left kidney, contained only some 
cysts • 

Scabies Crustosa {SpedaUllted) Sc Norwegtea Boeikii —The labours of 
Damdssen and Boeck have giadc thl^ form 5f ttbercular Icpia sullicieutly well 
known lu a case remaikable for the thickness of the yellowish brain ousts, which 
were as hard as horn, they f5und by the aid ot the microscope millions of dead 
acan in the tujiercles, on the surface as well as lu the sotteued ulceratedf substance 
Three aathois were not clear whether or not this ummalcule was to be ranked with 
the sarcoptes scabiei Fuchs of Gkitiiugcn* has met with a case m a patient 42 

{ ears of ige, who stated that he had suffered lioiri the disease since lus youthr 
Inder the nuftroscopc, the mass showed quantities of epithelfbi sc lies, overlying 
eadti otliei, between these, as in Boeck’s cose, there wcic luiiutnerablc itcli mites, 
ot all sues and sexes, with tlieir young, ova, and excrcint ut Many ot these aouii 
were alive, and moved with activity, they res( mbled completely the usual saicopt|p 
This case, remarks the author, establishes that tlie scabies cruslosa Boeckii is not 
pecuhai to Norway, aud he is tuither ot opinion, that the animalcule is thC same 
vanety of acarus ui the sarcoptes scabiei 

Complete Stoppage of the (Esophagus by Aphthous Masses —^Vircbowf give^ 
the particulars ot the c ise ot a child seven weeks old, lu wliu h the iTaOiiliaijUs w is 
completely blocked up by a solid eylmder of aphthous product On Iransvtise sec 
tiou, theie could not be louiid any trace ot a central cuiol, the miss leached as 
far as Llic eoidiic orihee Under tin microscope it showed the well Uiowii nume 
rous threads and spaces, with remains of ingcsto, milk, epithelial loiuiations, &e 
In the lungs, also, some masses were found 


ANATOMY, BHYSIOLOGY^AND OTIGANIC CHEMISniY 

• The Determination of Urea By Piofessor LlEBitr 

,Tme new method pioposetl bv I/ielug has the advantage of simultaneously deter 
muuug the amount ot ehUnine and of uica It is as lollowrs—100 giamiues| of 
mercury, coretully purihcd irom Jj^muth and lead, tfre dissolved lu pure nitric 
acid, the s ilt is evaporated tq a syrup like coiisistcuce, and then i nou^li avater is 
added to reach aecuiatcly to ItOO cubic centimctns Every 100 jubie eenti 
metres eontams gianmics ot nnreury It this solution be added to a 

solution ot pure urea a enow white piccipitate falls, which is a eoiiipound ot urea 
and oxide of mercury (U+4UgO) VYheu the urea ls oil precipitated, and when, 
consequently, uitiate ot mercury is lu tlie solution, a yellow precipitate, hydrated 
oxide, IS thiowu down by the additiou of a little carboiiate ot soda to a drop of the 
urea In order to deteiimne the exact moment when the yellow precipitate uecuis, 
the Boluttgii of the mtrate ot mercury is of eouise added diop by drop irom a 
burette, ahd from time to time a drop ot the urine is taken and tested wit*h fbc 
soda One cubic ctntiinetre ot the solution corresponds to 10 uiiUigraimnts of 
urea, aud Irom the qiiuuflty ffked, tin amount ot urea is calciilated 

* Henle and Pfeuftbr ZeitHcbrIft N P Band ill Heft li 

t Verbanillungen der Pliya Med Getelliiictialt z Wurzburgh Band lii Heftlii issa 
t Wc have reuuned the Prench weii,hte ae their convcniiou into tlie mconveiileiit Englrab 
weights is difflcoll, and os toese delicate manipulatiuiis will not permit fractious to be disregarded 
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Althongb mtrate of mercury will thus precipitate urea, the bichloride will not 
do so, and on this fact is founded the determmation of the chlorine If the 
solution of urea be not pure, but mixed witli chloride of sodium, no precipitate at 
first occurs with the nitiale o^ mercury, because sublimate is formed, if the 
nitrate conliuue to be added, then at lost, the cblonde being exhausted, th/j 
mercury combines with urea, as m the pure solution Therefore the quantity of 
solution usedbtfoVc the white precipitate appears, shows the amount of chlonne 
which must have conibnu d w ith the mercury first ot all A cubic centimetre of 
the mercurial solution correspt^ds *o 10 mi”igrammes of chloride of sodium 
In testing nniic the phosphoric and sulphuric acids arc first precipitated with 
barytio watir, and after filtration, the urmc is weakly acidified with nitnc acid 
Although botli the chlorine and the urea may be determmed with the same 
quantity of urine, it is advisable to use two portions, one for the chJorme, and one 
lor the urea The quantity ol nitrate used for the chlorine alone in the first 
specimen, can be deduiUd trom that used for the urea and chlorine together m 
the second, and iljfk remainder gives, ol courge, the quantity which has been used 
for the urea —Annahn d Chem , Band l\xx\ 1853 


On the Effect of Coffee By Di Zobfl 

In a long and mtciesting artnle Dr Zobet ^icussi s i.a€cts of collee a» v’veJl 

as, incidentally, otlie’*,/krfedcs lie denies that tht use of coffee (and of tea) is 
to be pst'raeta by the quantity of nitrogen it contains, and shows by calculation 
how comparatively small a quantity of nitrogen could by this means enter the 
system He also denies the accuracy ot llochleder’s opinions, that coffee gives 
nseto the fornuliouof creatine or it it docs so, he questions whether this may not 
result from its action on the nervous sjstcni, and not by immediate transformation 
of its own dubslauce With rcjjpect to the influence of coffee on the health, he 
refers to the ojimions of a few enthusiasts, such as Jury and Thierry, who have 
supposed it to be most prejucUeal to hie lie then inquires what aft* the chemical 
changes w Inch occur in the caffein when introduced into the blood The first 
ebange he states to be as loUows 

lew c«ffe„C.,N,H„0™akcs 

Tlie quantity of bydroeyanic aeid is very laige, and quite enough to appear at 
first sight a justification ot those who have asserted the danger of coffee But if 
the examination be contmued, t|[us apprehension ip dissipated, another equivalent 
of caffem acting on the substance formed by the separation of the prussic acid, • 
gives nse to four equivalents of ammoma, the gieat antidote of the acid, and a 

third eqnivalent of caffem and wafer gives rise To ore equivalent ot quinine, two 

of oil of turpentine, and three ot urea, whde tw* nty seven of oxygen remain 
The fonnulv is thus given — 

3 equiv caffein= 3 (C, 8 N 4 njo 04 ) are 

23 equiv water are HjjOjj 


Thence are formed— 

, 1 equiv hydroi^mc acid 

4 eqmv ammonia 

1 equiv quinine 

2 equiv oil of turpentine 

3 equiv urea 
27 equiv oxygen 




C.NiHi 

U30 “16 

C,N,H«0, 


a 


S7 
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By the mflaence of the ammonia and turpentine, the sedative eflFects of the 
hydrocyanic acid are neutrah/ed, and are replaced by a slight stiinnUnt effect on the 
penphene nervous system Tlic ammonia would produce its stimulant effect, and 
soon pass off, were it not fixed in some measure by the strongest neunne tome 
knpwn, the quimne To those effects of caffein, it is necessary to add those of the 
tannie acid and volatile oils which the ro'isted coffet nuts contein when coffee 
itself 18 drank Dr Zobcl thus confirms the statement of Lehmann that the 
amount of urea is increased by the use of caffcm A tew pages at the i nd ot the 
paper are devoted to a consideration ofathe mode ofeonmn ofeaftem m the plant, 
which we omit —Trag V%ert^ Jahfsch , 1853 Band n pp 105—136 


The Effect of Tea By Dr BorKiR ^ 

Dr Bocker details at great length several senes of cxperi^nts made on himself 
In the first he dltermincd the exact amount ot lood and oi^wate!* (lach of known 
composition) taken into the system, the exact amount of exircisc, the exact 
amount of urine and its constituents, and of fsbces, and of expued carbonic acid 
The amount of perspiration was calculated These experiments were contmued 
for seven days ^ 

In the second senes the experiment was conducted exactly in the same manner, 
only eojd lea was substituted for water Thest expeiimcuts were also continued 
lor seven days The follow iiig t ible shows the nu au rt suit of the experiments ou 
the weight of the bodj, the feeces, uime, and perspiration 



In 34 hours 

1st Senes 

1280 grammes of 

2 nd Series 
IsOo grammes of 

A 

Exercise 

water hemg taken * 

8111 minutes 

tea being taken 

87 minutes 

B 

Excretions,— 

1 Loss of weight « 

539 

grammes 

203 grami 


2 Qu intity ot ficces 

178 10 


9() 

99 


3 Calculated perspiration • 

13 to 90 


133t7 

99 


4 Urine 

2021 Its 


2550 000 

99 


Water 

2513 519 

ft 

2474 01b 

99 


Solids 

7A2t 

ft 

75 9S4 

99 


Urea 

35191 

» 

34 221 

99 


TJnc^acid 

0 15G 


0 2U 

39 


Ammonia ^ 

0 121 

» • 

0 6b0 

99 


M unate of ammonia ^ • 

1250 

99 

1 959 

99 


Oxalic acid 

0 092 

,, 8 

0 088 

99 


Potash • ^ 

• 4 4Gb 

>1 

5 274 



Sulphunc acid 

2 8tl 

» 

2 815 

99 


Sulphate ot pot^f 

blS7 

99 

6112 • 

99 


* Chlonde of potassium 

1774 

J> 

1113 

99 


Chlonne 

11175 

99 

10 087 

99 


Chlonde of sodium 

If) 15b 

9t 

13 013 

99 


Phosphonc acid 

2 923 

99 

2 926 

99 


Phosphate of soda 

5 483 

99 

5 488 

99 


„ lime 

0 724 

99 

0 772 

99 


„ magnesia 

0 756 

99 

0 717 

99 


Salts bj incineration 

28 631 

99 

27 229 

99 


Yolatilc salts and extiflbti^s 

11309 

99 

14 101 

99 

C 

Food—total weight 

3610 50 

99 

3617 00 

99 

• 

Water 

2938 84 

99 

2957 87 

99 


Solids 

b71 60 


659 13 

99 


* We have retained the^French weights 
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When the tea was taken, it appears that not only was more nitrogen introduced 
by it, but that dailr three grammes of dried meat was also taken m excess of that 
consumed during the senes ot experiments with water, and yet, in spite of this 
fpreatcr quantity, the average amount of fmcts, and the amount of unne, was 
aimimsbed by the use ot the t( a it would then seem that (contrary to Lehmorpi’s 
statement) the quantity of area (judging only trom these experiments) was not 
augmented, but, on the contrary, both the urea and arte acta were diminished 
The author conUrms these results by another series of exponments, m which the 
ordinary amount of food wasrtakon the quantity of urea was much greater than 
with the use oi tea 

We need not quote the average table of the carbonic acid, but state merely the 
result—^viz, ‘ thit tea, in the quanhty mentioned, exerts no marked influence on 
the quantity ol carbomc acid excreted, or on the frequency of the respiration, or 
on the beats of the pulse ” 

The author demands whether the dimmution of excretions observed from the use 
of tea, might not be accidental—i c , atl ributable, not to the tea^ but to the un 
explained vanations m the metamorphosis ot tissue lie answers this m the 
negative, because he has touud by pievious experiments that in Ins own case these 
variations occur at stated times of the year, and that dunng the period of lus 
experiments he has no doubt the amount of excretion would, under the usual 
001 ditions, have remained stationary — Archtv des Ver, fm- gem Arbett , 
Bond I Heft 2, p 213 


On the Constituents of the Flesh Jlmd of Ft ogs By X)r GnoBE 

FkovEssos. Moi.esciioT'C has afilimed that both urea and oxalic acid exist in the 
fluid which can be expressed trom the muscles ot Irogs lo test the accuracy of 
this stabsment. Dr Giobi^ Iihs undertaken an daborate investigation in the 
laboratory at Giessen, whuli has led to the eonelusions— 

1 That neither urea nor oxalic acid exist in this fluid 

2 TJiat the crystals considered to be these substances were creatin, creatinm, 

and sulphate o( potash 

3 That the same organic and inorganic sabstxnccs are found m the flesh of 

flogs as ot othei annuals —Srhnyidt Jahrh, Band Ixxviu No 6 


On the Aitton of Water By Dr Falck ^ * 

Tue author has eude avoun a to ascertain to what extent tlio imbibition of pure 
water, at a tempi rature of 00° Falir, increased the x-xcretion of the water and the 
solids oi the unne fbe lollowiug table (iiitwiiicb we have retained the continental 
weights) shoivs the result at a glance 



At the commoncenient of 
eeK,h period of 1J hours 
he took— 

1 In each 12 hours he excreted—> 


Si 
•2 i 

Mfe 

Pudding in 
grammes 

Water in 
grammes 

BS 

« B 

S 1 

, 

Sohds of 
unne in 
grammes 

Water of 
urine in 
grammes 

Specific 

grawty 


Water per 
cent 

1 

600 

164 


332 

1 

19 068 

312 432 

1 030 

5 894 

94 106 

2 

600 

161 

1000 

4S9 

27 184 

461 817 

1 027 

6 669 

94 441 

3 

600 

Kio 

2000 

1310 

27 243 

1283 767 

i 008 

2 078 

97 922 

t 


166 


3011 

33 478 

3877 622 

1 003 

0 8o6 

99 144 
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On ffepc^c Sugar 


If the expenments 2, 3, 4, arc compared, it will be seen that as the quantity 
of water drank was augmented m geometric progrcs‘»ion with the factor 2, so the 
quantity ol water passed in the urine augmented lu ffoometne progression with the 
^tor 3 or in other ^ords it the quantity of water ^aiia was doubled, the 
qu^tity of water passed was trebled The gcomttiic progression is visible also 
in file specific gravities, and (inversely) iii the per centagt ol the solids , so that, 
in fact, the calculation based upon tlie geometric progression is ^most identical 
with the results actually determined by expenineut 
These < xperiments show that tlie quantity ol s«lid^ corned out of the body does 
not increase with the quantity dt flui^diank One pint of water washes us much 
organic detiitus out of the body as two or four pints, temperature aud otliei 
oircumstanees being ol course const uit [Tins result appeirs romplelc lv*o|>posed 
to the experiments of Becquerel, on which much stiess has been laid by the 
advocates of the water core —Eo }-^Vierordi * Archtv, 1853, Heit 1, p 150 




PATHOLOGY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

On the oonditwn of the Grey Suhifance of the Brain after excessive MeniiU 

Bxertwn By Dr Aeuiais 

In allusion to a statement made in the Psyi liological Journal’ by Dr F WmslovS, 
in an article entitled “ Hie Oveiworked Mind, ’ that the gieysubstance undergoes 
softemiig as a consequence of excessi\e uuutal exA*tum—Albers states that he 
has dissected the brains ot stviial peisoiis, who have tor vnMiy years undeigonc 
great mental labour, and that in all id these he has found the ceiebral substance 
unusually tinn, the gicy substaiiec is well as the convolutions being remarkably 
develop! d In st veial ot these iiist'iiiccs a settled nn lauehoii \ had t ikeii possession 
ot the mind during the 1 iter pi nod of life lie hi lieves tin lelore, that to jiroduce 
a softened condition some additional inllucnce beyond mire over exertion is re 
quired Softening ot the oortiC|^ substarue is a irequeut consequence ol apoplixy 
of the eonvolutioiis, wlueli gives rise to numerous small depositions ot blood, 
i^ecially at the convex portions of the brum being aceompauied also by in 
aRieiomatous degeiier ition ot the sinallvaiteries lu tins latter condition tin 
quantity ot fat is not only accumulated m the artines, but also lu the eiribial 
substaiiqp itself Tins digineiation is ofteiust sieii in gouty subjects, m whom 
it ceituulyss not attiibutaole to excfss ol mental ixiitiim beveral such cases, 
too, have been met with in rustiiilabourers —JProntp’s I'agshcnchte, No bOb 

• “1 - 

• 

On the Secteiton of Sugar by the Liver, and the Modification of this by 

Disease By M ViHNOls * 

M VfciiNois, with the object ot veiitjmg and ixtcudiiig M Bemaid’s researchis, 
has submitted 173 livcis to examnufioii, amlthctollowing are the gencial results 
he has arrived at —1 11c believes with Beinaid, that sugai coiistantljr exists m 
the huinan liver, iiidepcudeutly of alimentation He touud it m a < ise lu which 
no food had been token tor tiiteen days 2 ^yeappe us to exeit aeert iiu amount 
of influence ^^rhe iinnimum amount was fomul lioiu biith to two yiarsot age • 
the maximum from twenty to fifty years of age fcnigar is touud iii the liver of the 
fatus(as early os the iourtki rowutli) but in less eju in till es tluii in tii it ot the 
adult 'Ihere may be sugut iound in the liver ut tin in Ins and not in that ot tin 
mother, and Der>(2 (Sea* cxeits no appieciablc efiecl 4 i\\L inJluenLc 
of disease upon the secretions is nnlubitahle (1 the quantity ot sugar is in an 
inverse latio to the dmation of the disease (J ) Tlieaa/wrc ot the disease which 
has causid deilh mfiainces the secretloru £u some diseases, and espicially lu 
epidomic cholera, sugar is more easily fouiiuiu the liver than lu the uq^mal sUte 
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while m the majority of diseases sugar is seldomer detected, as m sclerema, cerebral 
affections, tubercular disease, &o (3 ) The anatomical conditions qf the liver 
exert an influence, the quantity being lessened m proppriion as the secretory 
struefure is destroyed The putrefactive pioccss, however, does not prevent its 
detection Gubler says none is found in the livers of syphilitic infants 6 The 
opaline aspect gf a de 
sugar, as determined 
1 p 657 

__ « 


soction of the liver is usually proportionate to the amount of 
by the potash and Trommers tests —Archiv G4n , 1853, 


On Intermittent Pneumonia By Dr Constant 


Dr Constant, practising m one of the marshy districts of the department of the 
Lot, draws attention to the signs which distinguish what he terms intermittent 
pneumonia, us when they arc overlooked the disease pro\ es rapidly fatal 

1 JThe initial shivering is usually more jntense and prolonged •than in ordinary 
pneumonia 2 The pleuritic pain is felt early aud always m front of the*chest, 
although the pulmonary congestion is almost always localized posteriorly It is 
much more amenable to blisters than to leeches 3 Violent cephalalgia is one of 
the earliest symptoms, being either frontal or sincipital, and it is often accom 

S aWd by severe lumbar pain, which observes the same stages of increase and 
eeiease as itself 4 The sluvcnng is followed by intense heat, which after 
several hours gives place to abundint sweating 6 The pulse, during the 
paroxysm, in place of being full, stiong, and vibrating, as in ordinary pneumonia, 
IS rapid, soft, unduUiit ana compressible 6 There is never any purulent 
expectoration, these pnenmomas never piooceding beyond the second steq'c— 
1 e, red hepatization, the putnioiiary engorgement being ratliei a sanguineous con 
gestion tiian mflammaliou 7 TVnsonlt ation and petcussioti are of the highest 
value, often leveolmg the disease when unsuspected A distinctive feature is the 
rapid pass ige from the first to the second stage of the disease, so that 8 or 12 
hours attei auscultation had levelled only a slight cirourastrihed rdle, a whole 
side will be found hepatizcd Under the influence of laigi doses of quinine this 
rapidly disappears, giving way to returning subcnpitaut rdle during the remission 
of the fever but returning again during the paroxysm if this have not been cut 
short 8 The crepitant rah of the hrii, stagi is almost always moist, thi parch 
meat eracklmg rdle only having beiii heard tor vshoit period two or thicc times m 
moic tlian bO eases it invades luge surfaces rvpialy, being heard posteriorly, 
sometimes laterally, but never m front 9 ilns form of pneumouta especially 
nttects the posteiior part of the lower lobes 10» It (specially appears in suraiucr 
and autumn, while ortlinary pneumonia pieviils ih spring and winter 11 It 
attacks all agi s iiidisciitmn itely (x( cpt caity inf mey ] 2 The blood winch flows 
from a vein is often below tlie nuimal tempelatuic, very black, and deficient in 
plasticity After rest, its surtace acquires a bluish colour, especially if the patient 
IS taking qnmme The clot is slow m formation, aim ‘soft The huffy coat is 
absent, or very thin, and inclmos to a bluish colour This condition of the blood, 
ponjoiued with the soft pulse and lapid hepatization, constitutes the chief distinctive 
sign of the affection 

in this district, doling winter, puicly inflammatory pneumonia is met with, but 
in pioportion to the high temperature and the production of malarial emanations, 
this inflammatory clement is leplaoed by the piundal oue There dte indeed three 
forms lint with —1 Simple pucuinoma, 2 Spring inflammatory pneumonia, 
complicated with the intermittent paroxysm, 3*.Sm3amer and autumn lutenmtti nt 
pneumonia The hrst requires bleeding aud antimony, the second, antiphlo^tic 
treatment with quinine, given either simultaneously or subsequently, ana the 
third, quinine in combination iwitli external revulsives These forms may still 
undergo furthei admixture, accordingly as the inflammatory or paludal clement 
prevails, lequirmg appropriate modifmation in the tieatmcut —Bull de Therap , 
xhu pp & 491 
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• On the Reduction of Luxations of the Extremities, when complicated 
mth Fiacture By M 1 Iicu£<t • 

M Ricuet relates, m great detail, the cdbc ot a maa, set 68, in whom a dislocation 
of the upper end of the humeius was oowplicatei^vvi^i fracture of the anatomical 
neck of the bone Eour days oflu th^ occurrence ot the accident, he Mas placed 
under the influence of chlorofown, and the i eduction of the dislocation was easily 
effected by pressing backwards the head of the bone, without anv tractum being 
resorted to The fracture was afterwards adjusted and consolidated, and when 
the patient was seen a year after, he had lecovcred the complete use of bis hmb. 

M Ricbet reviews the opinions of the classic writers, who agree mpronouncing 
the impossibility act reducing a dislocation of the humerus or femur, until after the 
fracture pomphcating it lias become unite d lie shows the gicat powc r chloroform 
oonfers upon us in these cases, by the complete relaxation of the muscular resist 
auce it produces, and the care with which the head of the bone may, by due mam 
pulatioii be forced back into its socket 11c thinks the passive obstruction oflered 
by the fibrous tissues of the paits his bien exiggerated ana ill uiidcrstood'^^n 
numerous autopsies he has made alter recent dislocations produced accidentally or 
expernfteutally, he has always found the apeituie in the capsule bioad aud irre 
gular, and m no condition to oilci an obstacle to leduction He does not deny 
that such obstacles may occasionally be offcied by the fibrous structures, indepcn 
dently of the apeiture of the capsule, but he inaintams, iiqm clinical and expen 
mental obstrvation, that such obstacles aie much more easily oicicomebypiessing 
the head backwards than by the usual practice of tiictiou ot the hii]jb which, 
indeed, onlv aggravates them By the aid ot cliloiofoini, he believes a dislocation 
of the humerus into the axilla may thus always be leduccd by piessing the head 
directly backwaids In st vcial experiments that he has made, m wliicli th< head 
of the femur has been dislocatei^ and tin bone then sawn thiougli just bdow it, 
so os to simulate dislocation comphcatid byjiacturc the riductiou Ins also been 
easily efiected by duect pressure —Bulletin de Tkhap , tom xlv , pp 18, 104 

• 


•On Traumatic Effusions of Serosrty Bj M Moiii,r LavaliXe 

The author here draws attention to contusions, in wliich the subcutaneous (ffusiou 
has consisted, not of blood, bat Iciosity, and as the subject is quiti unnoticed by 
systematic wnteis (exoc})! imid^ntallj by Velpeau, m hi? ‘Closed Cavities’), he 
gives a bntf history ot it, dciivt ifioni llic 12 cases he has eoUected • 

The causes in tlic great majority of casts lu\e beta the obhquo prtssgrc of a 
wheel in motion, brougJft*ia eontaet with the pait,%nil by its rapid motion causing 
extensive dctacliineiit ot the skin Irom the adjacent aponeuroses, without mducing 
any breach in its surface The pressure of a wheel of a caiiiige should always 
raise the presumption of a production of Ibis lesion As jet the oocuncuce has 
oidy been met with m men, whether from their bting more exposed to exteinal 
violence, or fiom the gieatci quantity of adipose tissue under the skiii m women 
rendering its Jetaehmeiit less easy The nature of the lesion seems to consist ^n^ 
the rupture of muiutt or camllaiy vessels, the bruised cxticraities of which allow 
only the thinnest portion of the blood to escape It re sembles the serous discharge 
that issues from a wound thE mflonger bloods or winch is imbilied by the first 
dressing after amputations The effused fluid is usually abundant, araountmg to 
flnore tlian a litre, bemg generally limpid, and of a light citron colour It may, 
however, assume a reddisli or even a blackish coWur, and this has led to its bei^ 
mistaken for blood prevented from coagulating by the contact of living tisanes It 
undergoes no coagumion or any perceptible change under the influence ol time 
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Its permanent fluidity quite distinguishes it from blood, as it never coi^ulates 
except when mixed with bloo^ simultancouslv eifused ,The examination of its 
composition by Lebert and Ilobin hads to its being considered as analogous to the 
serosity of the blood, containing some fatty globules, and some almost colourless 
blood corpuscles On standing, about ^^tri of its quantity is deposited, oonsisting 
of eolounng matter in the torin of minute granules 

Symptoms —There is nothing constant in regard to pain. The skin usually 
preserves its normal eolour though occasnnnlly it is ecdiymosed The collection 
may assume the form of a tumour, but usually it remains flattened and undefined 
The fluid IS spread out in a large civity, which only becomes gradually filled, and 
generally, never indeed, becoming quite fall The oommt nceinent of the collection 
IS thus often very obscure, and its amonni is much greater than external appear 
anoes would lead one to suppose Owing to the partial fulness of the sac, a 
tremulous movement, visible to the eye is produced on the motion of the parts, 
and sometimes a strong current of air su(%ts to induce its undtJation To pro 
duco true fluctuation, the skin has to bo sti etched, or the fluid forced into one part 
of the sac In most oases, a more or less distinct ridge surrounds the base of the 
tumour 

Diagnosis —It has often been mistaken for an effusion of blood, especially when 
ther-flxid has been of a dark or red colour and when it has been accompanied with 
pain and fever, it has given rise to the belief of suppuration 

Treatment —All topical applit ations have tailed, and ofiening the tumow is the 
only efliracions procetvure btill experience thus far shows, that success is pro 
portiouate to the delay with which an aperture is made In general, M Morel 
prefers puncturing the tnmour by means of a trocar to sabcutancons incision, 
though m some eases the latter may be preferable Compression is to be after 
waids employed to induce adhesion of the walls of the sic and flying blisters will 
be found of utility If the llaid'is rt produi ed, the subcutaneous incision may be 
resorted to, a little charpie being also employed to keep the aperture open When 
simple puncture and well regulated compression do not succeed, ana the lesion 
assumes a chronic form we need not hesitite po employ lodmc mjcetions A 
remarkable example of the success oi this practioe is giyen — Archives Q-in^ales, 
1853, tom 1 p 691 


Case of Hydatids of the Breast By M Malgaignb 

An example of this exceedingly rare affection same under M Malgaigne’s care, at 
the St Louis It occurred in a woman 8e1 42, Vho had had two children (the 
youngest bemg 10 years*of ^e), but had never suckled She was m good headth, 
and not wasted and had never received ablow^tpon, or suffered from pain in, 
licr breasts 

About SIX years since, she flril perceived a tumour of tht»nze of a pea at the inner 
and lower pwrt of the left breast, and it slowly increased in size, until during the 
last year, when it has remained stationary On admission, an oblong, roundiifli 
tumour, the size of a pigeon’s egg, presented itself, which was moveable over the 
subjacent tissues, but aalieient in part to the skin The skm was oi its normal 
colour and thickness The tumou offered a*remarkable resistance, and was not 
at all tender No fluctuation could be felt, aud the axillary glands wi^ unafleoted 
When M MuJgaigue made an incision across the tumour a jet m transparent 
citron coloured fluid issued, aud the tumour at once subsided On pressing at the 
sides of the mcision, a largish hydatid cavity issttsd iKlrth It had been opened by 
the mcision, but stdl contameo some of the fluid Its walk were whitish wd 
semi transparent, but no vesicle was found m its interior The serous sac, which 
had contained the hydatid, adlicemg to the snirounding tissues, required entire 
extirpation The wound healed rea)wy ^^Bev Med Chur , tom. xiv p 56 

f 
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Contrthuhon to Ojoktha/moscopta By Dr T CzEBlkUR 

Db Czebmak calb agsam the attention of the profiission to the advantages gamed 
in the examination of tM eye by in ophthalmoscope described by the author m 
18il (‘Prager Vierlcljabrschnft/ \ol iv ), under the name of “the Orthoseope ” 
The leading idea m the construction of this apparatus was ‘ to prevent, as mudi 
as possible, the refraction and deviation of the rays of light by the antenor surface 
of the cornea ” This intention he realized by piaemg the eye under water, the 
refractive power of which is ngarly eqlal to that «i the aqueous humour and 
cornea The water is kept before theseyc by means of a little case with a trans 
parent anterior wall Throflgh this the eve bicomes extremely farsighted 
(toettsickUg), the foci of the objects are more oi less thrown brhmd tBe letma, 
according to their distance, large ciicles of dilfiaction {zerstiewungs Jeretse) axe 
formed on the retina, the antenor focus becomis nmoved flora the eve, it is 
only in their passage through the trystallinc kns that the rays reflected from 
witmu undergo if considerable deviatiorxfrom their original direction In this way 
the conditions by which the inspection of the retina is oidiii inly prevented, are so 
far changed, that bv means of a good light tconcentrati d day as wtll as candle 
light) the whole lutenor of the eye may be easily looked at C/ennak remarks, 
that already m the last century this fact was wt 11 known (* Le Cat, traits des 
sens,’ Amsterdam, 1744, p 171) but was scircdy introduced into practic(f**Tks 
•an important advantage of the Orthoseope Czoimak cousideis also the circum 
stance, that the reflected little image of the laudle flame on the cornea, which 
frequently is ao troublesome in tin txamination with the instruments hitherto 
used, is observed only in a slight degree on the anterior wall ol the apparatus 
Professor Arlt, who has denied much benefit from the Orthoseope, m Ins 
“ Klinik,’ makes use of a small case of gutta pereha (with a glass wall m front), 
which easily fits to the face, by which t he runiimg out of the water is. perfectly 
prevented —Prager Vierteljahr8chnft,fpract, Heilkunde, 1853, u 137 ss 
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Antejlexton of the Uterus as a no^al condition prior to Pregnantg 

By M BouiiAKD 

A ¥EW ^eajs since, a very animated discussion took place at the Aead£mic de 
Mddeciue, upon the subject oi engorgement of the wterus M Velpeau was one 
of those who main tamed that^ ailtefUxions of the uterus are often inislakon for 
engorgements, while other speakers ^eclaied anteflexion* itself to be a very rare 
occurrence M Boulard, engaged in searching for examples of the deviatio* for 
Velpeau, was at once si ruck hv tlie frequency of ifs occurrcnec in young |ubjects, 
while m older ones heyOtaroefy ever met with a casi, without, from the examma 
tijon of the other organs, ascertaining that the subject of it had never been pre 

r nt After m this way collecting a great number of uteri from the dead house, 

Boulard resolved to study the point during the development of the organ, and 
fonnd that the uterus is almost always anteflexed m the foetus lie has continned 
to pursue the mvestigation from that period, and the present paper is founded 
upon the examination of 27 adult female subjects who Lad never oorue childrcjg^ 
19 young giiS from two to thirti eu, and 67 full timed foetuses , In 98 of these 
autpflexion has been found, and to such a point is the body bent upon the neck, 
that it is not possible io pref^nt^ts regaining the same position immediately after 
the attempt at replacing it has been made Since tin se observations have been 
jnade, the author has sought every opportunity of venfving them in the livmg 
subject, but he has onlv had ten opportunities d examining the position of the 
uterus lu the virgin, and m all of these the anteflexion existed 
M Boulard accoqpts for this disposition^iavmg been overlooked by anatomists. 
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by the fact that the bodies of women who have borne one or more children are 
those which are usually brought for dissection, and the organ is examined only 
after it has undergone this physiological change, or uijder the influence of the 
relaxed state of the tissues after death When anteflexion has been noted, it has 
been considered as an abnormal and diseased condition, and regarded as a cause 
of suffering wh?ch was dne really to some morbid condition which hoct become 
accidentally associated with it —Mev MM Ohvr, xui 341 


On the Effects of Mensh uatton on the Mtlh of Nurses 
By MM J3i,tQULni,L & Vlbuois 

Upon this effect, which the occurrence of mciistruation exerts in women who are 
suckling, theie is discrepancy ot opinion among authors, the majority, however, 
with the public at laige, bebcvmg m its ditenoratmg influence So great is the 
difficulty in obtoming true statements upon this point, tint among the great num 
her of hired nurses m Pans, the authois have only been able to examine tli« con 
ditiou of the milk in tluec women while actually menstruating In these the 
density ot the fluid was found sUghtlv dinumshed, as w us the proportion of sugar, 
and the proportion ot water was sensibly so The solid parts were notably 
indrufliacd, especially tlie caseum The authors cannot believe that such changes 
in composition can induce any mischief btyond some temporary derangement in 
the digestive organs and even this might be prevc nted by causing the child to 
suck less, and letting it diiuk a little sugaied water, to replace the sugar and water 
lost during mensti nation 

In the discussion that followed leading the paper, M llogir observed, that 
while attached to the Office tor Nursf s, he had paid considerable attention to this 
point, and that he had amv^.d at tlie following conclusions —^If the menses 
reappear easily without pain or derangement of the nurses health, while lier 
luilk IS under 12 or 15 months old, and the quantity of blood lost is normal and 
moderate the quantity of milk does not become dimmislied, or its qiiabties altered, 
and the child does not suffi i from its use If, ho vcver the mi uses are too abnn 
dant or too fiequint the milk may dimmish in quantity or disappear The same 
effect IS also produced, though more slowly, in some days or weeks, when the 
menses are prolonged for a week, so ilurthc loss is considerable The milk wnil 
much more certainly dry up it the menses reappear at an advanced period of 
lactation—this being then the signal ot the imperfection and approaching tormiiu- 
tion of the secretion 

When the milk becomes tlihs diminished, it rarely i xlubits the physical cliarac 
tors of poor milk, but Ijy its density, whiteness, and the excess in number and 
size of its globules it moie approaches m cliai icier and richness cow’s milk 
Wh^ the menstrual epochs it appear with difficulty and are attendc d with pain, 
indigestion diarrlma, ilc, or are preceded or followed lenconhuea the child 
may suffer symptoms due to indigi stion induced by the altered characters of the 
miik—the alteration of the milk cliufly consisting in increase m the number and 
sue of the globules Ihcse influences are, tiowevcr, only temporary, and the 
milk soon recovers its normal cliaraetor The ailments winch the child hence 
suffers art only tcmporaiy, and have been greatly exaggerated —X Umon MMxr 
tale. No 70 


Mepositum qf the Prolapsed Funtf J?y Dr Finckp 

The author relates five cases in which the plwi he adopts has been attended with 
success Passing the entire hand into the vagina, and catching the middle of the 
prolapsed coil upon the points of the fingeis, he cames it as high np into the 
cavity of the uterus as possible, and leaves the funis supported between the pos 
kfrior wall of the uterus and the parts ^ if the child If, however, he withdrew his 
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hand as he passed it m, he always found the funis follow it, but by doing so m 
another manner, h( has found it continues where he placed it A/ler detaching 
the funis, the hand, plate^ at the upper and ])ostei»or part of the uterus is held 
horizontally, and withdrawn while describing about the lourth part of a circle 
forwards, and then bringing it straight downwards If the fums follows it, it will 
have twifte to form a n^t angle, but lu his cases it has hithertp not done so, 
and the children have been bom alive — J^onatxbertcM fiip Gehurtshunde. 
Baudi 4^ 


Stntture of the Fandus TJte-n aw a came of dangeroua Ihsmorrhage 

By Dr Diaz ^ 


TJndeu this new title the author alludes to a desciiptioii of hieinorrhagp that most 
experienced practitioners are familiar with as arising from psrtial contraction of 
the uterus Aft^r the separation of the placenta, and while globular contraction 
of the uterus can be felt above the pubes, alarming haimonhagt comes on As 
there Ih good contraction of the uterus, and pains, often ot considerable severity, 
occur, this IS at first inexplicable On passing the baud through the widf ly opened 
os, we enter a tolerably spacious cavity tilled witli cougula, whose walls are hnn 
and unvielding, and remain quite passive to the pressure of the hand Pushing 
on farther, we percuve a more oi less narrow, often cartilage like stricture, 
^eparat^ig the fundus from tlie body of the utirus It is cvactly the same as is 
observed in strong incarceration of the placenta, only, as a general iiiU, the con 
tracted part is uicbned to one side (usually the right), and takes ou a more oval 
form 

The means calculated to chock hiemorrhage under other circumstances are here 
useless or mischievous Increasing the pains by means of eigot, cold, external 

J iressnrc, fnetion, &c, does injury by mcnasing the abnormal contrictiow, and by 
avounng the flow of blood from the non contracted pirt Of a more useful 
character are such means as tend to anest liffimoirliage without exciting pain, as 
compression of the aorta (taking care, however, not to compress the fundus uten), 
acids, alum, cinuamon, ipecacuiAha warm astnnMiit injc ctions, fre The most 
' efficacious means howcvei, is the attacking the pathological condition upon which 
the hsomorrhage depends by the employiiient ot bella'Iouiiu, m conjunction with, 
or in quick successiou with, ipecacuanha, fogether with eompicssion of the aorta 
When, onwiccouut of pressing danger, the opeiatlon of these means cannot be 
waited £dr, IJie painful and often difficult procedure of dilatui" the stncturi d part 
must be resorted to, allowing the hand to remain 'yitlun tlie fundus untd the 

organ contracts lu a norinaj iftauner ■—Monatshentht far G^hurtshimde, 

Baudu pi . • 
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Aneurtsm —In a case of false aneurism at the bend of the arm following bleed 
mg, M Velpeau (L’Union Meri, Aout 25) employed tin method of Privaz, and 
injected 8 drops of perchloride of iron into the sac, tlie blood did not appt ar to 
be coagulated^ IVcnty days aftei wards, 8 drops more were injected, without^ 
producing coagulation, and sot days subse^cntly the brachial artery was lied "" 
In a (^6 of traumatic fiUse ancunsm^f the subclavian artery, M Bonnet 
(Arcluv Gen, Aout) being%iaffie to Ugature, and unwilling to use galvano 
puncture, applied over the tumour the chloride of zinc and pioduced an eschar, 
after remomng the superhcial layer of which he rc applied the caustic, and so 
proceeded for five weeks He presumed that the thlonde of zinc would penetrate 
into the sac, and cause coaipilation of the blood About the foitieth day the 
pulsation and the murmurs had completely disappeared. 

84-xn. *8 
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Atthma Spasmodic —M Troussean (Gaz dea Hup, No 93) observes, that 
although the modus operandt is difficult of explanation, he has relieved manj 
patients duniig the paroxysm^ of asthma, by the old pla^ ot burmug in the room 
paper iippregnatcd with nitre 

CardtaJgia —See Creosote ' 

Chloroform^ Poisoning by —Tn a case of a strong man, whose testicle was extir 
pated, Ricord (L’Union Med, T853, No 34) administered chloroform, narcosis was 
induced m halt a minute, the op eratiou mas performed Some httle time after the 
chlorolorm had been removid from the moutn, the pulse and respirition suddenly 
ceased, tod the lace became pale Ricord threw himself on the patient to whose 
mouth 1 e applied his own mouth, blew stiongly into his lungs, then compressed the 
thorax to expel the air and then again blew into the lungs Alter two or three 
of these artihcial respirations, the pulse leturued In this case, Ricord believes 
that there was syncope coming on as it will after hasmorrhages, or mental 
excitement, and that this was cured by the immidiate US'* of the artificial 
respiration 

Cholera, Astatic —^Mr Maepherson (Assoc Med Jour, August) lias employed 
cold affusion in India, with good results 

nQallodton —^Two varieties of collodion are recommended by Claras (Schmidt’s 
Jal^b No 8, p 27), the first for closing wounds, and the second especially for cuta¬ 
neous eruptions, in which collodion is useful (a) Collodium terebinthtn<%tum a 
scruple of turpenlme dissolved in 5 j of collodion, forms a very longhand adhesive 
fluia (b) Collodium ricinatum, a scruple of castor oil and 5j of collodion forms 
a thin tod soft solution well adapted for the skin 

Creosote —M Arcndt (Fronep s Tagesbenchto, Nos 691 & 627) states, that the 
great ad<t antage he had derived from tm use of creosote m asthma and bronohitis, 
an account of which he published m 1848, induced him to employ it m various 
other afiections, especially of mucous membranes In chrome varicose ophthalmia 
he found from 1 to 3 drops ot creosote to 1 ounce of water a vnluable collyrmm, 
dropped into the eye several times daily Ca^dialgia, and especially the idio 
patliic form in women, was speedily amenable to creosote, 3 drops in sugared 
water relieving the severest pam, a repetition m two or three hours being rarely 
required Leucorrhcea whether vagihlil or uterine even when very obstinate, 
often yielded in a few days to a lotion of 2 drops to the ounce, thrown in two or 
three times a day So also three or four injections usually sufficed for the cure 
of gleet In menorrhagia m non jiregnant women and in some cases of hmmor 
rhoge prior to delivery, due to placenta preevvi, it has been found very useful 
Indeed, it is a valuable hemostatic agent, whenever the bleeding proceeds from 
sm^U vessels, and especially those of mucoUs membi'anes In <«ome of these cases 
a more concentrated mixture is required, as 10 *10 20 diops to the ounce 

Deltrttm Tremens —^Dr Prat (Ann Ther and Sch^ahrb, 1853, No 8) has 
administered by the mouth, chloroform m considerable doses, m a case related, after 
three doses sleep came on 

Epilepsy —Dr Bucknill (Lancet, August 13) relates two cases of epilepsy m 
lunatics treated by tracheotomy In the first case, after the operation (thu^n 
mouths before date of leport) the hts were greatly mitigatca in number and 
^oeventy, in the second case reported, (two months after operation) there was equal 
benefit from the operation 

Dr Brown Sequard (Philadelphia Med Examine^ April, 1653) states that cau- 
tenzation of the larynx m cpilcp<«y may be substituted for traoheotomy He has, 
however, only treated epileptic animals m this way, but he states that several 
Amencan physicians have pnisped the plan with benefit on the human subject 
Heapphes a solution of nitrate of silver (60 grams to ^ aqu») to the larynx every 
day, for fire or su weeks , 
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Fever, Continued —^Dr Gee and Mr Eddowes (Lancet, Jdy) have adnainistored 
quinine in continued fever (apparently maculated typhus) in doses of from 3 to 10 
^ains, every two or thae^ hours, in powder The Average duration of the disease, 
if the treatment was commenced within the first seven days, was 4 4 days, if 
duAug the second week, 6 8 di>8 The effect on the pulse was usually to cause 
a ^diial and steady reduction m point ot frequency • 

Dr ToW (Med Times & Gaz, August) has treated 18 cases of maculated typhus 
with repeated doses of brandy to ] oz every hour or halt hour, day and night) 
In addition ammonia and cluorip sether,*and strong*beef tea, were administered 
One case died, in the other ca&cs, tho^beneht from the treatment was veiy marked 

JPl-ver Intermittent —^Two years since, M Bartella brought foi’ward'his plan 
for the more economical treatment of ague, by administering eiinal parts of sulphate 
of qnimne and tartaric acid lie now (Bull dc Tin rap, tom xiv p 49) re enfoices 
his former statements by new faets having in ated altogetlu r 208 cases in this 
way 196 of these being simple lutermit^ents, and 12 pernicious f#v ers 

Di dl^tille, too, who lias been pursuin" the same experiments states os his 
conclusions (Gaz des Hop , No 87)—1 luat sulphate ot quinme given withequid 

E arts of tartaric acid is more active than the simple sulphate ,2 As a general rule, 
alf the quantity of qiumne so eorahined su&ccs, but in some descriptions of fever, 
as m the pernicious ones of Italy, larger doses than this are required • 

• Furaneitlus —M Nelatou (Gaz des Hop, No 96) observes, that the develop¬ 
ment of fumncles may be always arrested by keeping the pait coveied with a linen 
compress winch has been dipped m eoMentrated alcohol 'I’liis must be accurately 
apphed to the part, and cue taken to keep it constantly moist, so that evapoiation 
may be contumally taking place from its surface 

Mr Flint (Assoc Men Tonrn, July) recommended the apphcation to boils and 
carbnncles of poultices and emo'lient remedies for twenty four hours, and then the 
apphcition of strips of leid plaster to the boil and to the surrounding skm so as to 
prodiuc a cmisiderable degree ot pressure, the plaster is to be changed daily, or 
every three or loui days, accoxdmg to the amount of discharge 

Gleet —^See Crposolc ^ 

Insanity —Dr Oliver (Med Times & Ga/, Inly 16) recommends m mama ana 
ddhientia large doses of opium and inorpltM He refers to patients who, at the 
time c^this communication, were taking with benefit fiom 16 to 20 grains of solid 
opium dyly, ami narrates one mterestmg case at length, to show the value of tlie 
treatment • 

Leucorrkcea — Menem Jiayia -*-866 Creosote 

Neuralgia —Ciasio (Schmidt’s Jaly;b, No 7, p 27) rifcommends the endermic 
application of atropine, 1 gram tfissolved in alcohol is mixed with of hrd,%nd 
applied to a blistered surface The belladonna soon piodui cs its pliysmlogieal 
effects, and sometimes 1jR!he arc uitense In all cases, however, the ncnralgia dis 
appears, or is mneh lessened. 

Ophthalmia Granular Lids —Hirson, who so stronglv praises tanmn 
as the most valuable astringent application in granular lids ana other affections 
of the eye, recommends the following ionnula us ensuring the equable diflusion 
and appu^tion of this substance, whieli, when not used iii an imp ilpable state, 
may indnoe irritetion —lannin 5 parts, distilled water 20, dissolvi, and add 1® 
ot gum Arabic, and stram —See Cieosote 

Otalgia—yL DeliouxfBidl d^Ther, tom xliv p 529)recommends in otalgia, 
and also m cases of tmmtus annum aiisingfrom excessive sensibility of the nerve, 
tihat the vapour of ether should be conducted into the meatus by means of a small 
tube at the same time the hand is kept over thetcar lor tive oi six minutes Ah 
sorption rapidly takes place, and a cure is sometimes at once produced If neces¬ 
sary, the process may be repeated several times a day 
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Pertussis —Dr Meetwood Churchill (Monthly Journal, August), following the 
adnce of Dr Simpson, has used chloroform inhalations, not carried to narcotism, 
m seireral cases In the eases* of very young children, i^ (!8 difficult to cause the 
mlialations to be performed at the rrnnt time and in the proper manner, but m 
older children (of twelve or fourteen). Dr Churchill directs the inhalation te be 
used at the moment when tickling in the larynx is felt, the chloroform removes 
tlie spasm, and the cough is for the time pi evented By persevenng with the 
cUoroform in this way, the threatemngs of attacks become less frequent, and at 
last cease Dr ChurchiU dots not use a fiandkerqhitf or an inhaler, but the patient 
is taught to drop twenty or tliiity drops in o the palm of the hand, and to inhale 
the vapour mixed with a good deal of atmospheric mr 

Dr Watson (Assoc Med loum, August) rejieats the statement lately made as 
to the great utility of f opical ipphcations to the larynx in hooping cough * He 
uses the sponge and wlialebone emploved by Dr Green, with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, of variable strength (fiom grs xv to Jij to water ^), according to the 
stage of the disease, the w taker solutions being employed in tut? early anainflam 
matory stages The application is used every second day, or more freque itly if 
the hoops are violent Jl the application causes violent vomiting, frequent small 
doses 01 heavy magnesia with a small quantify of tnsiutrate of bismuth, ire iccom 
nmnded Dr Watson has used the hyposulphate of soda and silverf with good 
enecl, and promises a further coraraumcation on this subject 

Phthisis —M Trousseau (Ij’Union M^d , Aofit 25) has revived a method of 
treatment proposed, by Diostoridcs—vi/, arsemial inhalations He mixes one 
part of arsemte ol potash with twenty ot ^utir and moistens with part of the 
liquid a piece of filtering paper When this is dry it is rolled into the form of a 
cigarette, and smoked oni e or twice a day, for one or two weeks The vapour 
appears to cause a good dialpf irritition, and often after four or six whiffs the 
Cigarette must be laid aside for a few miuutis M Trousseau states that this 
plan dinumshes the bronchial catairh and the expectoration, but has no effect on 
the deposit ot tubercles 

Porngo —See Tmea ^ 

Mhcumatisin —Dr Owen ttecs (Lancet, June 11) refers to Lis recommendation 
of lemon juice, and stales that although he considers it as ‘an antidote to the 
true rheumatic diathesis,” he has fount it useltss in gonorrhoeal and syphilitic 
rheumatism, and m the rheumatio pains m Bright’s disease, or in those connected 
with non gonorrhoeal puiulent discuaiges 

Sfpina Bifida —Chaspaignac (Bull de Tlierap, xlv Gi) strongly protests 
against the prevalent practice of ibandonuig cas(iS ot spina bihda as hopeless, for 
afthough many of these are accompanied by such organic changes as to render a 
CUV impossible, others are placed in mme favourable conditions, and call for 
attempts for their relief In proof of this be relates an interesting case, in a child 
five mdnths old, m which a Radical cure was effected byc^^ne injections 

Strabismus —Mr Spencer Wells (Med Times and Gaz, August 27) speaks 
highly of the effect of pnsmutic spectacles On the sound t yc the use of the pnsm 
pi^uccs an imaee on a point which does not eoriespond with that of the other 
eye, double vision is thus produced, which, if the pnsm be not strong, is corrected 
by increased action of an abductor or adductor muscle, as the case may which 
virinp the image on to the corresponding point Advantage isj^ken of this in 
strabWius, and contraction of the ri laxeu muscle is caused In some cases the 

n imatic glasses were found very useful after operation, when by themselves they 
been inrfficient " ** 

Ttenia —Dr Chnstison (Monthly Journal, July) employs with great success m 
tapeworm, the ethenal oleo resipous extract of the male siiieldfern (Lastrsoa BeliX 
mas), in doses of 20 to 21 grains 
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Tinea favosa —^In a case of fa7u% Dr Jenner (Alcd Times and Gaz, August) 
has used with great effect a wash of sulphurous acid The aeid is made by pass 
lug a stream of the gas^ ^rougli water to saturatiiu, and of tins strong solution 
one part is added to three ol water Hags wet with the solation are applied ovy 
thoi head, and covered with oil silk lue paiasitic plant is destroyed, and the 
crusts rapidly separate, leaving a healthy or somewhat reddened* skin, to wluch 
simple dressing may be applied 

Tumour, erectile, of the Orbit —Dr ^raiuaiijt (Lancet, Aug 20) relates a case 
of orbital tumour, unaffected hy hgature of the cSrotid, partially improved by 
puncture with hot nei dies, bul^ finall^curtd by the injection into the tumour of 
5 j of lactate of iron (8 grs to aquee) , 

JJlcers —Mr Spencer Wells (Med Times and Gaz, July 23) lias treated ulcers 
by galvanism with great success lie uses either two pi ites (zinc and silver joined 
together by a wuc) or Pulvermat her’s chain It the former be used, the silver 

S late is jilaced over the uleei, the /me ylites on the moistened skin at some little 
istanpe Granulations lorm ou the ulcer viiy lapidly, so that a gicat difterence 
IS oiten noted even in the shoit interval bctwicn two dressings I be plates (or 

chain, it used) ire kept constantly applied 

TJrme Incontinence of —In oases of involuntary micturition at night, Dr 
Deiters fPi Ver /tg, 1S53, p 10) pi uses extremely the effeetb ol cubeblTlSi'^ii 
in toWably large doses twice a dajr toi three to eight weeks The same remedy 
18 useful in nocturnal seminal emissions 


Uterus Prolapsus of —In cases of prolapsus, and m vesico vaginal fistnlm Mr 
Marshall (Med rimes AGo/, July 2) has obtained exetllentresults fioin cautc iization 
with a wire he iti d by galvanism In prolapsus, a senes ol eschats ire made by the 
same means in the mucous membrane ot the vagina, and after cicatruation, the 
passage is considerably contracted • 

Worms —MM Heauclair and Viginer (Gaz Med, No 30), m the course of a 
paper hiving tor its objeit to demonstrate that the production of worms must be 
regarded as a diathesis, and tlii^ in treating those suffiring irom the discisc we 
must aim at thi ooriectum of the vitiation of the humours iistitv to the great 
benefit they have deriv(d from the administration of codhvtr oil 1 hey recoin 
n*nd the tollowing formula —5 dtachmzsot the oil are to be imxid with 6 ot 
now del ed sugar 15 grains oi bicirbonati ol sodi, (i drops of essdiee ol mint, and 
1 drop ql tlie easenre of bitter almonds This is to be given fisliug, divided into 
two closes • In the case ol adults, the entire quantiW is to be given, substituting 
caibonate of potass foi tiie soda« lliey at the same tfim recommend t( pid alkaline 
baths tor h dt or three quaitefs ot an hour, and when the t unctions ot theskmare 
stow in re establishing themselves, wArm air baths, or binis giving oft amnioniacal 
ilimes, are uselul Good diet, and all hygienic im tns calculated totoitiiy the fluta 
neous, respuatoiy, and^gestivo functions, aie also indicated • 


POSTSCKIPT 

Wb have received from Dr M'William a statement in answer to an article in the 
last numberofthe ‘Ldinburgh Keview entitled ‘Quarantine,binall Pox and lei* 
low Pever ’ W c rt gre t r xtre mcly that we are unable to publish Dr M‘William s 
answer at present, But we hope 4o do so m a future number To those who have 
followed the progiess of the discussion on yellow lever m our pqgcs, it will be no 
jsurpiise to hear that Dr M William has hod no difficulty m showing, tlmt of all 
the inaccurate statements which have disOTaecd 4he yellow fever controversy, this 
article III the ‘Edinburgh lleview is nearly the worst We must of course admit 
that the reviewer lu^enued to state what h« beheved to be truth, but it so, wo can 
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only wonder at the violence of the partizanship which has so completely blinded 
and confased his judgment We cannot avoid expressing our great regret that the 
editor of so influential a viork <s the ‘Edmburgh Review^ should have published 
this arficle without putting it into the hands of some compeieut medical man, wlio 
might have hud befoie him the overwhelming array of facts which are disguisjcl, 
distorted, or ignored in the mischievous pages of the * Review ’ 
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